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DR. WARD INSISTS 
FUNDS IN ANATOLIA 


trol Brought About His Ex- 
pulsion From Turkey 


Rpecial from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, June 24—-Dr. Mark H. 
Ward, the American Near East Relief 
Official who was expelled by Mustapha 


Kemal’s orders from Anatolia early in : 
April, revealed to The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor correspondent yesterday 
the text of his complete report to the 
State Department on the circum-| 
Strances of his expulsion and on the 
general situation throughout Anatolia, 
with full and detailed proof of the 
present Turkish campaign of deporta- 
tion and massacre of the minority 


es. 1 
made my official report to the 
State Department yesterday,” said Dr. 
Ward, “and I found the officials there 
fully ready to let the American people | 
know all the facts. I want to say to 
The Christian Science Monitor, whose 


valuable, that I regard the prospect 
_ of.effective American assistance to the 
suffering Christians of Anatolia as ex- 
The, State Department felt 
very much interested and disturbed, 
treatment of 
American relief workers, and clearly 
understands that all American inter- 
eee oy Asia Minor are now in jeop- 
It is prepared.to take strong 

protect these interests, but 

support from public opin- 
is needed to accompany its initta- 


Awalts British Action 
| ) rnment is in daily touch 
Won and Constantinople with 
: ae ‘arranging the details of the 
; to investigate Turkish 
and Admiral Mark L. Bris- 
commissioner at Con- 
is only waiting for the 
ent to appoint its 


— will’ appoint similar 
the tentative organiza- 
ing with Admiral 
vely under way. 
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ig | “LONDON, June 24—Industry in Great’ 
‘Britain 


ty the cycle of short time and profits was 
. approaching A termination. 


18 
fof £500,000 last year. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY 
‘TENDING UPWARD 


Export of Yarn Increases Wool 
Industry Improves—Ship- 
building Active 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


3 * 


is passing through a transition 
period: Sir Mackay Ddgar, presiding 


& Winkworth this week, declared that 


“Whereas 
average of our spindles running 
t year was only 56 per cent,” he said, 
“now we are running on 90 per cent.” 
What this has meant in the case of 
bis important cotton spinning firm is 
wn by the fact that it made a lo 
Its position pal 


no isolated one in Manchester gener- 
all Large buying orders are now 
arriving from India, especially for 
t-weight cloth suitable “for native 


@hina, Egypt and, the continent of 
Europe are making inquiries. Ger- 
2 has come in as a buyer, her 
2 even including those kinds 

Furs her own mills can manufac- 


partment is bound very much" 
ent limited position in in- 
5 affairs, but I feel that it 
tands that in Asia Minor. 
) ele, the United States is 
ly ne in the world equipped | 5 

permanently useful action. 

to say finally, coming Pech | 
after three years in Tur- 
‘that if nothing more than investi- 
ig. done, the situation will be 
6 instead of better, for the Turks 
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I feel very strongly that my 


deeds before the public is 
as quickly as possible; and 
Bok, that the public opinion of this 
mtry, when it learns the facts, will 
 Foused to a determination to rise, 
- of political considera- 

om to ‘the high humanitarian and 
2 1 al * of this appalling situa- 


Near East Relief Cares 
For Christian Deportees 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


EW YORK, June 24—Bringing 
of acute distress among the na- 
Christian deportees from the war 
in Asia Minor, Miss Margaret 
lan of 5 Belmore Terrace, 
Plain, Mass., a graduate 

, has arrived here on her way 
after more than two years serv- 

| as a worker for the Near East Re- 


MacLellan was stationed dur- 
the latter part of her service in 
it, where she says the Near East 
is caring for more than 5000 
and Greek war orphans, 

merican workers have gath- 

up from the streets of the city 
8 the mountain villages, 

of the most constructive steps 
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ane sent abroad in the same month 


rel. which shows that the Germun 
weavers are using up more yarn — 
the German spinners can turn ou 
;Great Britain exported last month 
000, 000 yards of cotton cloth, 
which is more than twice the amount 


or year, oa that is still not much 
a half of her shipments in a 
lar period before the war. 


tion Industry Revives 
Recent-exports of cotton yarn have 
been even betters They had been 
£90,000,000 in the past five months, 
which is slightly above the corre- 
sponding total.in 1913. Cotton is the 
first big British industry to show signs 
of revival, but a similar movement is 
afoot elsewhere. In the wool trade, 
the exports of worsted yarn from Eng- 
nd totaled £16,000,000 in the past 
ve months, compared with £5;000,000 
in.the same period last year, and £21, - 
000,000 in.1913. 
In the. steel trade the same process 
— gol on. At a luncheon here yes- 
y, Arthur Balfour, representing 
— effield steel industry said that 
they could see today for the first time 
a general return of confidence which 
six months ago did not exist. Ship- 
building is another big industry con- | 
cerned. Glasgow reports that orders 
for new ships have once more begun 
to come in. The Cunard Line has 40 
cided upon the resumption of work on 
vessels which have been untouched 
for months. The repair shops in the 
yde yards are reopening, and the 
lamentable spectacle of British ships 
leaving British ports to be refitted | 
abroad can now no longer be seen. 


Effect of Engineers’ Return 


Many of these beginnings of indus- 
trial recovery have béen rendered pos- 
sible by the return to work of the 
engineers, who have so long refused 
employment upon the only terms on 
which it was available. Even on the 
Clyde many of these men are still 
eeking work. In Birmingham the 
number of unemployed is actually 
larger now than when the strike was 


by the Near East Relief, 
lian declared, was the sct- 

t of several hundred Armenian 
found among deplorable con- 


in the camps in and about Con-/as the industry improves. 
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going on. On neside, little more 
than 25 per cent of them have so far 
been reabsorbed.“ The balance have 


to wait for a gradual re-engagement 
To meet 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3) 


|JUGO-SLAVIA MAY 


Editorials 


eren Lenne 


Fiume. Which * the Treaty of Rapdllo Js to Be Made a Free State. .Owing to the Compact Not Having Been Rati- 


Standyill. Insert. Riccardo Zanelli, the Deposed ‘President of 


Fiume, Who Is Still in Jugo- Slavia 


SEND ITALY NOTE 


Another Hitch Seems Likely in 
Ratification of Treaty 


By Special Cable 


ROME, June 24—The Jugo-Slav 

minister. is expected to hand a note to 
the Italian Government, stating that 
Jugo-Slavia is‘ ready to reti: the 
agreement if Italy acc the fol-: 
lowing alterations: ratly, the 
clauses relative to the protection of 
minorities and also that dealing with. 
Italian schools in Dalmatia are to be 
canceled, and the articles in the 
[Treaty of Saint Germain to be ap- 
plied instead; secondly, Jugo-Slavia 
does not accept the convention on 
commercial commu beating stating 
that the problem would be better 
solved in a regular commercial treaty; 
thirdly, the convention regarding the 
archives of Zara are to be modified 
in order to divide the ecclesiastical, 
artistic; and bibliographic possessions 
between Italy and Jugo-Slavia;. 
fdurthly, Jugo-Slavia is not willing to 
grant Zara, 15 kilometers of the hin- 
terland. 

Italy will probably consider the de- 
mands of Jugo-Slavia after Carlo 
Schanzer’s return to Rome. dn the 
meanwhile the necessity Of the agree- 
ment becomes daily more rative, 
both as regards the prosperity & Fiume 
and to encourage friendly Italo-Jugo- 
Slav relations, which are con tly 
imperiled by frontier disputes. is- 
putes are also reported in the neigh- 
borhood of. Udine between the Fascisti 
and ci¥ilians who have deen con- 
scripted into the — army. 
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The Home Forum 
Thy Will Be Done“ 


MASONS ATTACKED 
IN SOUTH IRELAND 


Irresponsibles Throw Restraint to 


Winds, Raid and Destroy 
Many Masonic Halls it 


y DUDLEY WRIGHT 
D IN, June 10 (Special Corre- 
once —Lately in Southern Ire- 
land one class of Irishmen has been 
marked. out for special attack, namely, 
those who 5 5 members of the Masonic 
fraternity. For some time after the es- 
tablishment.of the provisional gövern- 
ment the irresponsibles among them 
were guided by the advice of those 
who’ considered it was bad tactics to 
show any hostility toward the frater- 
nity, but lately they have thrown all 
restraint tq the winds. By the Free- 
masons themselves these attacks were 
expected. Safeguards were put into 
the 1920 act on their behalf, but no 
such provision was included in the 
treaty. 

Many Masonic halls have now been 
destroyed, one of the “frst to suffer 
being that at Ballinamore. In Mul- 
lingar the Masonic hall. was raided, 
and all the windows and presses were 
smashed. Petrol was poured over 
the broken furniture, and the com- 
plete destruction was only prevented 
by the intervention of the local priest. 


Books and Property: Seized 

In Dundalk, which is not very far 
from. the Ulster frontier, there were 
three’ Masonic lodges with a fairly 
large membership. The hall was 
raided, and the books and other prop- 
erty seized. Many of the members 
received a few days’ notice to leave 
the town, and some of them had to 
escape hurriedly to Belfast. As a 
consequence of these proceedings the 
meetings of these lodgés have been 
indefinitely suspended. 

Molesworth Street Hall, Dublin, the 
meeting place of the Grand Lodge, and 
the headquarters of the fraternity in 
Ireland, is now occupied by the Irish 
Republican Army, who have thus in 
their possession the register of all the 
members of.the fraternity in Ireland. 


3 The murders in County Cork followed 


very closely on the seizure of the 
Masonic headquarters in Dublin. 


Order is Non-Political 


There is, as Freemasons well know, 
no reason in the tenets or ®onstitu- 
tions of the fraternity itself for these 
attacks.. It is undenominational. It is 
non-political. The discussion of’ po- 
litical matters is forbidden at its 
meetings. It enjoins on its members 


? 


the duty of avoiding plots or con- 


spiracies against the state and of 
obedience to the laws of the Jand 
wherein they reside. Its activities are 
charitable and social. It maintains 
schools for boys and girls in which 
the children of Freemasons are edu- 
cated. The boys are left perfectly free 
to go their own way in life, and are 
not asked to make any return to the 
fraternity. 

The administration of these schools 
and of other charities has been in- 
terfered with by this occupation of 
the hall, and their future is threatened, 
without any political object being 
served. 

The Female School has now 110 
pupils, the Boys School 101, and the 
Jubilee Annuity Fund supports 100 
Brethren or their dependents. In 1921 


ga sum of over £24,000 was spent on 


these three great charities and be- 
side them there are several smaller 
local institutions of a similar nature 
in other parts of the country. 


4 shops and good hotels bespeak a pro- 


in Gay Parties—Aldermen 
Talk About Paving 


HERRIN, III., June 24 (Staff Cor- 
respondence)—Hérrin is quiet and 
content after the massacre of Thurs- 
day at the Southern Illinois Coal Com- 
pany’s mine, Sentiment runs strongly, 
against prosecution of the mob that 
shot the men who had laid down their 
arms. There is no sign of similar 
trouble, for no other operator has tried 
to work his mine in this great soft) 
coal district. 

Herrin is callous and unconscious 
of the crime committed at its borders. 
It is not a foreign town. Williamson 
is one of the oldest counties in the 
State. Half of Herrin's population may 
be made up of Italian, Polish or Li- 
thuanian miners and their families, 
but Herrin’s broad streets, up-to-date 


gressive American leadership. 
Pleasures Go On As Usual 


The town’s best motion picture 
house, one that would do credit to any 
residential district of Chicago, was 
playing as usual to women and chil- 
dren last night, while just a bit around 
the corner the bodies of 16 of the slain 
lay exposed to public view from the 
sidéwalk. No curtain was hung across 
the morgue's open doorway, and chil- 
dren and old women gazed in curi- 
ously. 

Meanwhile automobiles filled with 
youngsters, a pleasant familiar sight 
in any city, circulated through the 
down-town streets. Pleasure ran on 
as usual in Herrin last night, while 
the trains brought in a relative or two 
to claim their wounded or worse. 

“What is the prospect of prosecu- 
tion?” I asked a former. alderman 
of the town. He held office until a 
month ago and told me he wanted to 
see things get out right to the news- 
papers. 

“No chance of it,” he replied. “I 
don’t believe a man in the county 
knows a single person in the party. 
Most of them came from away from 
here. They were mostly: boys. The 
boys crowded in, and some girls, and 
the boys crowded most of the men out 
finally and the prisoners were left in 
the hands of the boys, and they did 
what they wanted to with m. What 
really happened, I figure, w&s that the 
strike-breakers made a break to es- 
cape and then they started shooting.” 


Two Captives Helped to Safety 

This man saw the procession of the 
miners and their captives and helped 
two to safety. This is the first that 
has deen heard about boys carrying 
12 the job“ Eye witnesses made it 
men and miners, including some boys. 

The only development of the 9°” 
following the massacre was the - 
panelling of the coroner’s jury. The 
inquest was set for Sunday. Delos 
L. Duty, state’s Ittorney, was not 
to be seen here, but at the county seat, 
Marion, a short distance east, he was 
reported as saying he was waiting 
for the inquest. 

I rode into Herrin with the wife 
of one of the victims. 

„He was an aviator in the war.“ 
she told me, as her all-day trip from 
Chicago neared its end. 

“He fell 3000 feet and never has 
been well since leaving the army. And 
to think of his coming down here and 
getting into this.” She was Mrs. A. P. 
Findlay. Her husband, she had been 
notified at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
was lying ‘in thé hospital severly 


wounded. She said he had been time 


‘keeper at the mine. He had been here 
two weeks. 

“He, and I were pals.” she said. 
“Wherever he was I was. His work 
called him often away at night but he 
always called me and told me just 
when he was coming home. He was 
always treating people and often gave 
away money for a meal when he had 
to do without. He had no mother and 
I was wife and mother to him.“ 

Right across from us were two for- 


eign miners, typical of the large 
(Continued on Page 2, Column 1) | 


from 


Mount Everes} 
be abandoned... The third and final 


attempt to reach the summit, the 
message says, only added 106 feet 
to the record. No further progress 
is expected, adds the dispatch, as all 
the explorers are more or less in- 
capacitated, owing to hardships, and 
it in believed the whole party is re: 
turning to Darjeeling. 

A dlepateh to the Exchange Tele- 
graph from Calcutta says members 
ofthe party have reached an alti- 
sae of — N 


BRITAIN MAY SEEK 
INTEREST PAYMENT 


Likelihood of Such Action Causes 
Consternation in Paris—Cor- . 
ference Hoped For 


By Special Cable 
PARIS, June 24—The intimation 
that Great Britain may call upon 
France to pay interest on the money 
owing to Wor from October next, has 
caused some consternation. It is noted 
in diplomatic circles that there is no 
definite announcement that interest 
will be expected, but only that it may 
be. The menace is therefore regarded 
as directed rather toward the United 

States than toward France. 
According to the reasoning here, 
what England says in effect is, “If 
America presses us, then we in turn 
are obliged to press France.” France 
then points out that if she is pressed 
for her debts she must be allowed to 
collect her credits on Germany as she 


pleases. 
ered here, cannot be happy at the idea 
of being the indirect cause of pres- 
sure being put on France, first, 
because America is friendly with 
France and second, because such 
pressure makes France’ s payments to 
America still less probable. 

Further it is argued that the United 
States will not care to see France 
driven to desperate action in Ger- 
many. Thus the British menace of 
beginning to collect interest from 
October is considered to affect 
America as much as it affects France. 

The government is now hurrying 
the journey to- Washington of the Par- 
mentef dommission, which will, it is 
believed, leave early in July to distuss 
the problem of French debt with 
American authorities. 
fortheéming, it is impossible for 
France to meet the liabilities as at 
present defined. More and more the 
tendency is to say frankly that France 
cannot pay unless she is paid. 

M. Parmentier is preparing to prove 
that French payments depend upon 
snubstantial sums coming from Ger- 
many. It is hoped that the United 
States will, on account of all this, call 
a general conference to deal with in- 


‘ternational indebtedness in its widest 


manner, 


BEE SWARM SEEKS 
HOME IN SPARE TIRE 
OF TOURISTS’ CAR 


CORNING, N. V., June 24+-Hum- 
ming like an airplane a-swarm ot bees 
sailed over the main street of Corning 
and volplaned to the spare tire of an 
automobile occupied by a touring 
party. 

A rural resident borrowed a barrel 
and hived the colony. 


AMERICANS LEAVE ANTWERP 
By Special Cable 
BRUSSELS, June 24—From today 
the American naval base at Antwerp 
has been suspended. The transport 
Cantigny has left Antwerp for an Amer- 
ican port, having on board the last of 

the American forces. 


YAP TREATY HAS BEEN SIGNED 
BY PRINCE REGENT OF JAPAN 


Pact Carries Out Contention 


of United States for Voice 


in Disposition of Mandated Territories 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, June 24—As fore- 
cast by the American Ambassador to 
Japan in a message to the State De- 
partment a few days ago, the ratifica- 
tion documents of the Yap Treaty be- 
tween Japan and the United States 
have been signed by the Prince Regent 
of Japan, the final authority. 

Before the treaty can be effective 
there must be an exchange of ratifica- 
tions, which, under the terms of the 
treaty, is to take place in Washing- 
ton. This will be late in July or early 
in August, according to expéctations 
here. This closes the first of the 
treaties designed to obtain the con- 
eent of the United States to the allo- 
cation of mandated territories grow- 
ing out of the war. 

That assent, the United States has 
contended, is necessary in the case 
of all former German territory now 
mandated to the various allied and 
associated powers, inasmuch as the 
United States was of those powers, 
and as such was a grantee and en- 
titled to a voice in the disposition of 
the territories. 

The Administration has declared 
that it has no desire to obtain any of 
the mandates but has. insisted 8 
adequate guarantees that rights | 
Americans to participate in the de- 


velopment of those countries upon 
terms of equality be given. 

The Yap treaty formally gives the 
assent of the United States to Ja 8 
continued possession of the mandate 
on condition that the rights of Ameri- 
cans to land cables or erect radio 
stations on the Islands of Yap ars 
respected, and that certain other 
rights, including the right to hold 
property, and the right to send mis- 
sionaries to the island are respected. 

The treaty also gives the consent of 
the United States to the continued 
possession of Japan to other former 
German islands north of the equator 
in the Pacific. 

A similar treaty undoubtedly will 
be negotiated with Great Britain on 
the subject of the former German is- 
lands in the Pacific, but lying south 
of the equator, which have’ been 
allotted to Great Britain. 


Quadruple Treaty Approved 


TOKYO, June 24 (By The Associ- 
ated Press) — The Japanese Privy 
Council today approved unanimously 
the q Washing treaty recommehded at 
the, Washington Armament Confer-" 
ence, The treaty was sent to the 
Prince Regent for ratification. He 
promised that this formality would be 
de- carried out. N 


Now America, it is consid- 


No loan being 


OF DR. NalHENAU 


02 in Reichstag 
Causes Scene and Results in 
Threat to Dr. Helfferich 


BERLIN, June 24 (By The Asso- 
clateck Press)—Dr. Walter Rathenau, 
German Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was assassinated this morning as he 


+ was leaving his residence in Gruene- 


wald, a suburb of Berlin, for the for- 
eign office in an automobile. The 
assassin escaped. 

Following the assassination, it was 
announced this afternoon that the 
Government would immediately decree 
the establishment of extraordinary 
courts for the trial of Nationalist plot- 
ters and would proclaim a state of 
emergency for Prussia. All regimental 
reunions or militaristic demonstra- 
tions will be prohibited. 

The assassination of Dr. Rathenau 
followed hard upon a vitriolic attack 
on the Foreign Minister by Dr. Karl 
Helfferich in the Reichstag yesterday, 
when the Nationalist leader grilled the 
Government generally, and Dr. Rath- 
enau in particular, concerning the 
Cabinet’s reparations policy and its 
attitude toward the populations of the 
Rhineland and the Saar Valley. 

News of the assassination reached 
the Reichstag at 11 o’clock, just when 
the commission on taxation had con- 
vened. Dr. Wirth announced the 
assassination, upon which a disturb- 
ance broke out among the various 
party groups of the deputies. 


Socialists Aroused 


Two Socialists jumped up, shouting: 
to Dr. Helfferich: “You are the as- 
sassin.”’ 

They threatened to pounce upon 
him, and Dr. Helfferich hastily left 
the committee room. 

In one of the Reichstag lounges an 
outbreak of recrimination occurred be- 
tween a group of deputies belonging 
to the Left and a party of representa- 
tives of the other extreme in the 
Chamber. 

When the news was communicated 
to the Reichstag itself at 11:25 o’clock 
it was received with deep emotion. 
Then—amidst a turmoil, the Reichstag 
adjourned. 


Dr. Walter Rathenau was styled 
“the wizard of the German Empire” 
because, by his high powers of organ- 
ization and business efficiency, he de- 
vised expedients which kept the 
people eating and the army shooting“ 
when the blockade head shut off the 
importation of raw materials during 
the war. 


A Man of Vision 


After the war, as Minister of Re- 
construction, his meetings with the 
French Minister, Louis Loucheur, 
brought about with business-like di- 
rectness adjustments and accommo- 
dations which had been the despair of 
diplomats. He was of Jewish origin 
and was described as a man of great 
force and energy, business acumen, 
vision, and initiative. 

At the outhreak of the World War, 
while immersed in the development of 
big business on a tremendous scale, 
he was offered the office of Minister of 
Raw Materials. His work in that 
capacity obtained extraordinary re- 
sults. Upon the success of his work 
depended not only the economic life 
of the interior of Germany, but also 
the maintenance of the far-flung Ger- 
man armies. 

It was not until after the war that 
the actual food privations afflicted 
the people. The exactions and com- 
plexities of bureaucratic life never ap- 
pealed to him and after peace was de- 
clared he was glad to plunge into the 
activities of the German General Elec- 
tric Company, which his father 
founded. He dropped his chosen work 
without a murmur, however, when he 
was offered the portfolio of Minister 
of Reconstruction. 


Represented Government 


He held this post for several months, 
but when the Cabinet was reformed 
in October, 1921, his portfolio was 
eliminated. Although not a member 
of the Cabinet he represented the 
German Government subsequently in 
various economic conferences with the 
Allies. He was appointed Foreign 
Minister on Jan. 31, taking the post 
that the Chancellor, Dr. Wirth had 
been temporarily filling following the 
retirement of Dr. Walter Simons. 

The accomplishment for which Dr. 
Rathenau came into greatest promi- 
nence while minister of reconstruc- 
tion was the agreement which he ne- 
gotiated with Louis Loucheur at Wies- 
baden last October, under which Ger- 
many has been paying a part of her 
reparations to France in goods instead 
of money. 

As Pareles Minister Dr. Rathenau 
was an active figure in the arrange- 
ments leading up to the Genoa eco- 
nomic conference with the Allies and 
was a leading figure among the Ger- 


man delegates at the Genoa gathering. 


Prominent at Genoa 

Dr. Rathénau’s prominence at Genoa 
came rather from what he accom- 
plished outside the conference than in 
it. The Genoa body had been in ses- 
sion only a few days when the an- 
nouncemént came, on April 17, that 
as German Foreign Minister he had 
1 at Ranallo, a suburb of Genoa, 


frequent occasion to defend 
German official bodies 


was confined almost exclusively to 
business, the e So 4 


xigencies of the 
alone calling him into politics. 
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MINE TOWN SHOWS 


CALLOUS ATTITUDE capes 


AFTER OUTBREAK’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


foreign element in the industry here- 
about. One looked as if he had 
stepped out of the chorus of grand 
opera. He was of a wholly un-Ameri- 
can type. The other was not 80 
strikingly foreign to this soil. Both 
were miners, they said, living beyond 
Herrin. Talking with them was a 
task as they were hard to understand 
and reticent. 

There are probably many more like 
them in this neighborhood but Her- 


rin’s streets are not filled at night | 


with their kind but with such people 
as you might encounter in any 
polyglot city, where Americans pre- 
dominate and there are many others. 

The southern end of Illinois was 
firat to be settled. The State's first 
capita] was about due west from this 
place on the Mississippi, For length 
of years this end of Illinois can date 
ite settlement well back beyond 
Chicago. 

Herrin is a newer town. lis pros- 
perity draws from the rather recently 
opened coal fields speading out from 
Franklin County. But Herrin has at- 
tracted to it the descendants of IIII- 
nois pioneers as well as the sons of 
European lands. The terrible ven- 
geance taken near here cannot be ex- 
plained as Sicillian revenge. 


Revelation to Visitors 


Herrin's business district is a sur- 
prise to the visitor. Chicagoans have 
had Illinois mining towns pictured to 
them as little better than rows of 
shacks. This downtown section is 
well built and in spots decidedly up- 
to-date. Herrin is a town of close to 
11.000 and that means good business, 
attractive stores and a stable business 
element. 

Carbondale, 15 miles to the west, is 
an older city, whose tall oaks and 
beautiful homes attest its long estab- 
lishment. Carbondale is not a mining 
center like Herrin, and sentiment 
there was more outspoken today 
though divided on the events in its 
neighboring community. 

I visited the council meeting in the 
town hall and inquired if any resolu- 
tions would be presented on Herrin 
trouble. Nearly across the street in a 
garage stood an automobile with its 
glass windshield shattered by bullets 
and several holes in the body. Half 
a dozen men had tried to make their 
escape in it. In Carbondale’s hospi- 
tal lay several wounded. 

The city fathers were discussing 
street paving. 

The Mayor seemed surprised at my 
inquiry and said no resolution was 
coming up. 


Military Inquiry Board 
Begins Gathering Data 
On Lester Mine Outbreak 


HERRIN, III., June 24 (By The As- 
sociated Press)—A state military in- 
vestigation of the Lester mine mas- 
Sacre was begun today by a board 
headed by Maj.-Gen. Milton Foreman 
of the state militia, acting under 


orders from Gov. Len Small. 

General Foreman and his committee 
arrived today. They were met by 
Col. Samuel Hunter of the adjutant- 
general's office and proceeded to 
Marion, the county seat, where con- 
ferences with Delos L. Duty, state’s 
attorney, and Melvin Thaxton, sheriff, 
were planned. 

A tour of the area of the fight was 
made and it was expected that nu- 
merous persons believed to know 
something of the disorders would be 
called before the board. 

General Foreman had been in- 
structed particularly to learn why the 
State’s attorney had not taken steps 
toward convening a special grand 
jury, why the coroner’s inquest had 
not been held and why these officials 
repeatedly refused to authorize Colonel 
Hunter to call for troops, even after 
an indignation meeting of miners was 
held the day before the fighting 
started and even after the miners had 
marched on the mine. 


Emergency Unprovided For 
He also had been instructed, it was 
understood, to learn why Sheriff 
Thaxton repeatedly told Colonel Hun- 
ter that he could handle the situation 


and yet ignored Colonel Hunter's re- 
quest, that some special preparations 
for an emergency be made. 

Failure of the local officials to send 
out an adequate force of deputies the 
night the fighting — and during 
the next day also was a point to be 
investigated. 

Another matter to be looked into 
Was why repeated requests from the 
Governor for information after the 
trouble started were ignored by 
county authorities and why, when he 
Was receiving scores of telegrams 
from private citizens he was continu- 
ally informed by the authorities that 
the situation was well in hand, and 
that the troops were not needed. 

There was little doubt that General 
Foreman and his board would not 
receive a welcome of any particular 
cordiality from the county as a whole. 

Ninety per cent miners in popula- 
tion, and 100 per cent unionized, 
Williamson County has shown a de- 
cided disinclination to welcome any 
outside interference. The outbreak 
is looked on as a personal affair 
which shall be ignored by the rest of 
the world. Persons on the street 
have been heard repeatedly to. remark 
that if troops had been sent their guns 
— have been taken away from 

em 


Officials Promise Co-operation 


Groups of miners expressed resent- 
ment over the sending of the military 
board, although officidis said they 
would gladly co-operate with it. Col- 
onel Hunter who, the Governor said, 
might have been influenced wrongly 
by local officials because he is a 
native of Marion, said that he was cer- 
tain the board would not aim any 
investigation at him. 

“I did my duty and even exceeded 
it at times,“ he said. “I have given 
almost continuous reports to my su- 
periors at Springfield. I have repeat- 
ediy stated that the local officials 
were. lax in their preparations for 
the trouble expected and in the in- 
vestigations of it. I am glad the Gov- 


i 


ernor has taken this step, for it will 
bear out my own official reports.” 
Sheriff Thaxton and Mr. Duty both 


county was 
made considerably more tense for a 
short time last night when scores of 
caretakers guarding the mines during 


owners and unions, quit work under 
hreats. Shortly afterward Hugh Wil- 
lis, district board member of the union, 
and other officials persuaded them to 
return after mine guards had been 
stationed to protect them. Had the 
men remained away, millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of mines would have been 
ruined through flooding within a few 
days. These caretakers are not mine 
union men. 
Colonel Demands Guards 


The fact that the men were being 
coerced into quitting came 5 the at- 
tention of Colonel Hunt With 
county and union officials 5 immedi- 
ately made an investigation which 
verified the reports. He then tele- 
graphed Adjutant-General Black of the 
situation, stating that if the mines 
were unguarded he expected trouble 
with which the local authorities could 
not cope. He said ald would be 
necessary. ' 

Mr. Willis and Colonel Hunter, as- 


ow strike through agreement between 


attorney, 


| 
| 


sisted by the sheriff and the state's 
worked until early today to 
assure the miners of protection. 

“The men have gone back to work 
and they will stay back under pro- 
tection of the mine unions,” said Mr. 
Willis today. “Threats made to them 
were by irresponsible individuals and 
not by any union official.” 

Concerning the property loss, no 
definite estimate could be made. The 
buildings at the mines which were 
burned did not amount to much,, but 
damage to the one steam shovel blown 
up. the pumping plant dynamited and 
two or three freight 
burned, probably ran close to $100,000. 
Two freight cars of food supplies were 
taken. The mine could be operated 
again but no one could say what it 
would cost to put it in shape, for no 
operating officials can be found here. 


Big Damage Suits to Be Filed 


Against Union and County 
CHICAGO, June 24 (By The Asso- 
ciated Press)—Estimates of the 
amount of property damage and de- 
termination of the amount of legal 
compensation due to families of vic- 
tims of the mine riots of Williamson 
County, were being compiled today 
in preparation for the damage suits 
which the Southern Illinois Coal Com- 


pany announced will be filed against 
the international union of the United 
Mine Workers and the county. 

The suits will aggregate more than 
$1,000,000, according to Follett W. 
Bull, ‘counsel for William J. Lester, 
president of the company. 

Suits will be filed not only for the 
company but in behalf of the families 
of its emplovees slain by strikers and 
their sympathizers. Cases in the Fed- 
eral Court probably will be started at 
Indianapolis, where headquarters of 
the United Mine Workers are located, 
and additional suits at Marion, IIl., 
county seat of Williamson County, Mr. 


Bull said. 


Action against the miners’ union 


may include a suit against John L. | 


Lewis, international president of the | 
union, it was said, 

First steps in the contemplated suits 
will be based on reports brought back 
from thé scene by Arthur S. Lytton, 
law partner of Mr. Bull. 


President to Take Hand 
in Settling Coal Strike 


Spectal from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, June 24—Indica- 
tions that the Administration has 
abandoned its “hands off” policy in 
the coal miners’ strike, come from the 


White House. It is thought that by 
July 1 the Administration will have 
laid before both sides to the dispute a 
program for Settlement, which would 
mean that the men 0 8 return to 


work immediately. 
The riots at Herrin, III., are believed 
to have hastened the government’s 
hand in the situation, which seems to 
be deadlocked. Neither side has indi- 
cated a disposition to yield, ttough 
under pressure from the President of 
the United States it is expected they 
would approach a basis for settlement. 
The plan for settlement, as now 
known, calls for an immediate con- 
ference between the employers and 
the employees in the bituminous coal 
fields. Should this final effort at con- 
ference fail to break the impasse, as 
probably would be the case, President 
Harding would offer the offices of the 
Government to arbitrate. A commis- 
sion would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. This commission would adjust 
wages, fix the terms of the contract 
and provide that the scale of wages 
adopted be retroactive to the date 
when the men resumed operations. 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and Secretary Davis have been 
in touch daily with both sides. They 
are doing the negotiating for the 
President in bringing the disputants 
together. Some operators and union 
leaders are still holding out against 
the government, though it is under- 
stood if a majority of the operators 
in the central fields can be brought 
together, negotiations will begin. 
The plan also provides that there 
be two boards of arbitration, one for 
the bituminous fields and the other 
for anthracite. In the bituminous coal 
fields the operators are not so well 
organized and today have no central 
board that could negotiate for them, 
but that could be accomplished easily. 
The anthracite operators are better 
organized. 
The compelling motive in taking 
immediate action is that within a few 
weeks: there will be a coal shortage, 


industries will have to close and un- 


necessary hardship generally would 
follow. 


Troops Asked for Riot Zone 


CHICAGO, June 24—Counsel! for the 
Southern Illinois Coal Company, whose 
strip mine was burned Thursday, to- 
day sent a telegram to Adjt.-Gen. 
Carlos E. Black at ‘Springfield, re- 
questing that troops be sent to Wil- 
liamson County. The attorneys 
charged that the sheriff of the county 


was still refusing to do his duty and 
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cars of coal. 
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that ‘theta was * ot turther out- 
breaks. 

Iliinois troops were ready to leave | 
on a moment’s notice. In the ranks 
of the mobilized men were many vet- 
erans of the European conflict. 
Among the personal requests for 
troops was that of William J. Lester, 
president of the Southern Illinois Coal 
Company, whose strip mine at Herrin 
— the storm center of Wednesday's 
riots. 


Herrin Miners Are Deserting 
Coal Fields in Large Numbers 


CARBONDALE, III., June 24 (By 
The Associated Press)—More than 150 
miners from the Herrin district passed 
through here last night and early to- 
day, going out of the coal flelds. They 
were believed to be union men. 

Those that could be approached 
would give no reason for this exodus, 
and the names of the men were like- 
wise not available. 


Mine Owner Asks en 


INDIANAPOLIS June 24 (By The 
Associated Press) — The United Mine 
Workers of America and all officers 
and members of the union were made 
defendants in a suit for an injunction 
filed in United States District Court 
here today by Clara Masson, owner of 
the Peacock coal mine in Knox 
County, Indiana. 

The court is asked to restrain union 
miners from continuing activities 
aimed at closing so-called wagon 
mines of the State. John J. Lewis 
was made a defendant to the suit, as 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and as an individual. 

Action against the United Mine 
Workers of America as an organiza- 
tion is brought under the recent de- 
cision of the United States Court in 
the Coronado coal case, whereby it 
was held that a labor organization is 
suable. The bill is voluminous. and 
recites in detail many circumstances 
connected with the activities o! 
crowds of miners that have marched 
in recent weeks against various 
wazon mines. The bill, however, has 
not been. filed on behalf of mine own- 
ers other than Clara Masson, accord- 
ing to attorneys. 


BRITISH INDUSTRY 
TENDING UPWARD 


(Continued from Page 1) 


this situation the downward movement 
alike in prices and in wages continues. 
During the past week several consid- 
erable cuts have taken pla¢e. The 
most important of these is in the 
price of steel, which has been reduced 
this week by 10s. per ton. Asa result, 
Sheffield has come in once more as a 
buyer and the tool trade shows signs 
of revival, though business continues 
to be upon a very restricted scale. 

Another reduction made this week 
is in the price of household coal, 
which has been brought down by 9s. 
per ton in the case of the-more expen- 
sive kinds in the hope of restoring 
the demand. 


Cuts in Coal Price 

The collieries-have been encouraged 
in this movement by the success of 
similar cuts made some time since in 
the prices of coal for export, which 
have enabled British coal once more 
to find its way to.continental centers 
where it has long been stranger. The 
returns now published show that the 
sum paid by Germany, for British coal 


last month approached 1,000,000,000 


marks. In Hamburg, British coal is 
now selling at the same price as Up- 
per Stlesian coal of similar quality. 
Even the Berlin gas works and some 


of the German railways near the coast 


have begun to use it. 

These British developments have 
been rendered possible by a fall in 
wages. This fall ‘still cöntinues and 
is being generally acquiesced in by 


the workers as inevitable, for after 


all employment with low pay is better 
than unemployment without any, and 
the injury done to labor by the oppo- 
sition to it last year in the coal trade 
and this year in the engineering trade 
has afforded an object lesson which 
has not been entirely in vain. 
Another Strike Threatened 
Dock yard transport workers still 
threaten to strike in consequence of 
the recent notice from the employers 
of a wage reduction from 12s. daily 
to 10s. Even the latter rate, however, 
is more than that which the British 
coal miners are now getting. Figures 
have been compiled which show that 
taking all the chief coal fields in Eng- 
land, the average miner’s wage is 
down to a little over 9 shillings daily. 
M:aers’ work is alike more onerous 
and more dangerous and more skilled 
than that of an ordinary dockyard 
transport worker, yet the miners’ 
wage is the outcome of conditions 
resultant from one of the biggest 
strikes on record. Men who now talk 
of striking have these figures to con- 
sider, and they can ha:dly miss the 
meaning tLey convey. Thus slowly 
and gradually, 


but irresistibly gen- | arrived in Paris. 


Right of Workers to Act Without 
Union Domination Upheld 
by Mr. Myers: 


WASHINGTON, June 24— The 
Southern Illinois mine disorders was 
held up by Henry L. Myers (D.), Sen- 
ator from Montana, in the Senate to- 
day as “proof” that there is no free 
America and a justification for fd 
assertion that there can be “no free 
America so long as American citi- 
zens cannot work where, when, for 
whom and at whatever price they 
choose without seeking the consent 


of an invisible government, an organ-: 


ized Minority.“ 

Mr., Myers read to the Senate news 
despatches recounting details of the 
disorders in the Herrin district, de- 
claring them to be “more horrible 
than those committed by the Germans 
during the war, atrocities which men 
stood here on this floor and con- 
demned in the most vigorous fash- 
ion.” He asserted that most of the 
victims of the massacre were men 
“guilty only of the crime of exercising 
their constitutional right of earning 
an honest day's wage.“ ' 


Good Faith Questioned 

Mr. Myers’ statement regarding the 
reasons for the men being in the dis- 
trict, brought from William A. Borah 
(R.), Senator from Idaho, an inquiry 
as to whether they Were there in “good 
faith or as strike-breakers.” The Mon- 
tana Senator replied that it made no 
difference. 

“We call this free America, * he 
continued, “and as free American 
citizens those men were attempting to 
sell what they had to dispose of their 
labor. They found men who wanted 
to buy that labor. The price was ar- 
ranged. The men went to work. 
They have a constitutional right to be 
protected in that work. Their em- 
ployers have the right to be proteeted 
in hiring them. 

No one doubts the right of men to 
quit work. But no one should in- 
terfere with the rights of others to 
seek to do that work and no one 
should interfere with the right of the 
employers to hire other workers.” 

Mr. Borah declared that general con- 
ditions should be taken into account. 
Mine owners, he said, should have 
known by experience what the results 
of other attempts to use strike-break- 
ers have been, but added that even as 
strike-breakers the workers had the 
right of protection. 


There To Earn Living - 

Mr. Myers returned the law pre- 
sumed that the men went there to 
earn a living. 

The Herrin outrage, Mr. Myers de- 
clared, was the result of the domi- 
nance of an organized minority, of 
which, he added, there were many in 
the country. 

“It is the greatest menace that con- 
fronts the American people today,” he 
said. These organized minorities 
can come to Congress and get nearly 
anything they want by shaking the 
mailed fist. It is said that 70 per cent 
of American legislation in State Leg- 
islatures and Congress is made at the 
behest of an organized minority.“ 

David I. Walsh (D.), Senator from 
Massachusetts, asked for suggestions 
of a remedy and Mr. Myers replied: 
“Backboned public men.“ 


DR: WARD INSISTS 
AMERICANS HANDLE 
FUNDS IN ANATOLIA 


(Continued from Page 1) 


stantinople, upon farm land in Thrace 
about a year ago. 

She; said that these people have 
been cultivating the land industrious- 
ly since that time and that soon they |. 
will gather their first crops. From 
these crops most of the relief funds 
spent in the settlement will be re- 
turned to the treasury of the organs 
ization and put to further work. 

Miss MacLellan, who served as an 
army nurse in France during the war, 
was first assigned to relief work in 
Transcaucasia, and stationed in Erivan, 
capital of the Armenian Republic. 
She had hardly taken up her duties in 
Frivan when all women relief work- 
ers were evacuated from the Cauca- 
sus because of a threatened Bolshevist 
invasion. After this adventure she 
went to Samsun, a port on the Black 
Sea, where the Near East Relief nas 
concentrated, another large group of 
orphans. From Samsun she was sent 
to Kharput, which lies more than 300 
miles in the interior across rough, 
mountainous.country, reached by re- 
lief automobiles, with native carts and 
horseback as the only alternative 
method of transportation. 


ANNAM EMPEROR 
ARRIVES IN PARIS 


‘ By Special Cable 

PARIS, June 24—This morning Khai 
Dinh, mperor of Annam, accompa- 
nied by his son and Albert Sarraut, 
Special apartments 


eral forces are pperating. They are | have been arranged at the Ministry of 


making for narrower margins and 
lower wages, but they are making also 


‘the Colonies for the monarch, who is 
the first of his race to quit his native 


for restoration of business and re- soil. 


employment of men now wanting 


work. 


FASCISTI WREATH 
REJECTED BY SWISS 


By Spectal Cable 


ROME, June 24—The Swiss canton, 
Ticino, which the Fascisti leader, 
Mussolini, recently declared was 
anxious to be part of Italy, has 
scarcely proved this anxiety by its 
treatment of the Fascisti who came a 
few days ago from the Italian shore of 
Lake Maggiore to attend the inaugura- 
tion of the monument of Italian 
soldiers at Mendrisio. 

Most of the Fascisti were orevented 
from leaving the steamer at Locarno, 
but a small group landed and laid a 
wreath on the monument of William 
Tell. According to Italian newspapers 
the wreath has now been thrown into 
the lake by the Swiss. and the Fas- 
cisti hive sent a telegram of protest 
to the Italian Foreign Office. 


The Emperor has been invited to 
the Elysee, the Senate, the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Hotel De Ville, 
and will be present at the fashionable 
Grand Prix tomorrow and later at the 
opera. 


MR. F ESS TO RESIGN 


AS REPUBLICAN HEAD |= 


WASHINGTON, June 24 — The 
resignation of Simeon D. Fess, chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional 
Committee, will be presented to a 
meeting of the committee at Washing- 
ton next Wednesday night. In issu- 
ing a call Yor the meeting today, Mr. 
Fess said he desired to retire because 
of his candidacy for Republican 
nomination for Senator in the Ohio 
primary. 

Members said William R. Wood, 
Representative from Indiana, first 
vice-chairman, probably would be 
elected to succeed Mr. Fess, in line 
with the committee system of pro- 
motion. 
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* Paris, June 24 

HE Senate has again postponed 

discussion on votes for women. 

tit was asked to pats the suffrage 
bill which the Chamber passed ‘three 
years: ago. ‘The Senate has pro- 
erastinated and onee more takes 
refuge in delay. But women’s as- 
soclations, not to be baulked, imme- 
! diately sent a message of protests 
tlon to Leon Bourgeois, president of 
| the Senate. 

It has had some effect, for the 
Senate decided that the bill should 
come up on a definite date, follow 
ing the reopening of the Benate for 


next session. 


FRIENDS ACCUSED 
BY DR. SUN YAT-SEN 


— 

Says He Is Victim of Their 

Treachery Claims Presidency 
of Chinese Republic 


HONG KONG, June 24 (By The As- 
sociated Press)—-Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
who claims the presidency of China 
by virtue of his election by the mem- 
bers of the old Parliament who collab- 
orated with him in the ‘Southern Gov- 
ernment at Canton, has not resigned 
his office and will not resign under 
force, he declared in an interview on 
board the cruiser on which he escaped 
from Canton when the city was cap- 
tured by the forces of Gen. Chen 
Chiung-min. Dr. Sun asserted that 
the Southern navy is still loyal to him. 

“I am the victim of the treachery 
of my subordinates and supposed 
friends,” he said. “As a man and a 
patriot, I am going to set an example 
for future generations and will not 
submit to the force brought to bear 
by the Peking leaders. After six 
years they yow admit. they were 
wrong by reconvening the Parliament 
and ratifying the Constitution. They 


want to reap the advantage and elimi- 


nate those who fought for _ these 
things. 

“T am going to fight for banane 
and civilization, republicanism and 
righteousness... ‘I have not resigned 
and will not resign to force. I will 
only give my resignation to Parlia- 
ment, not to subordinates.” 


| Mutineers of Northern Force 


Stayed in Their Depreations 


‘PEKING, June 24 (By The Asgo- 
ciated Press) — The crest of the mutiny 
which has claim many victims in 
Kiang-si Province, apparently is past. 
Reports from the best available 
sources place the toll at more than 
4000 persons; and indicate the de- 
struction or severe damage of four 
cities, but do not indicate that any 
foreigners have been molested. How- 
ever, no word has been received from 
600 Chinese Christian 


of the Roman Catbolic Lazarist Mis- 
sion at Taiho since they. were. besieged 
there on Thursday by the mutineers, 
except their original: appeal for aid. 

As a result anxiety which has been 
felt for several days reached a higher 
pitch this morning. Tai-Ho is 20 miles 
south of Klantu in Klang- bt Prov- 
ince, 

Latest repörta are that foreigners, 
except doctors attending wounded in 
the hospitals, haye left Nanchang, al- 
though that city is quiet and no fears 
are felt for its safety. Nanchang is 
under the care of a civil governor, 
who is provided with $14,000 a month 


by private interests for use in main- 
jing the 


taining order. 

Chinese are reported to be hurr. ing 
there to gain his protection. South 
of Nanchang communications” virtu- 
‘ally are at a standstill. However, it 
is established that the greater por- 
tions of Kian-fu, Tal-ho, Wanan and 
Lung-thuan,have been destroyed. In 
these citles many have been slain. 

9 Chen-hsiin, commander ot 
the thern Chinese forces in 
Kiang-st, part of whom mutinied, is 
declared to be increasing his hold 
over the rebellious men and to have 
stopped their retreat and the looting 
along the Kan River. 2 


GIACOMO PUCCINI - 


WINS BIG LAWSUIT 


_ at Special Ca bie 


ROME, June 24— Giacomo Puccini, 
the composer of operas, has won a 
law suit: of 210,000 against the 
Venetian Assurance Company for the 
shipwreck of a vessel of which he was 
part owner. oft the southern Itaflan 
coast. The company refused to pay 
on the ground that the ship should 
have been valued at the time, apart 
from the value declared in the policy 
of insurance. The company lost the 
case and was ordéred to pay Signor 
Puccini the full value of the policy. 


AMERICANS MAY LEASE 
RAILWAY IN LATVIA 


BERLIN. June 24— The Lettish 
Finance Ministry announces that ne- 
gotiations are proceeding With an 
American group f a 50-year lease 
of the railway tram Libau to the Rus- 
sian frontier, in connection with 
which* direct steamship communica- 
tion between Libau and New York is 
being considered. 

The Ministry also has under advise- 
ment leasing of the Libau naval work- 
hops and conversion of the naval 
harbor into a: free port. 


INSURANCE 


RICE AND. WHITNEY 
70 Kilby St., Boston 
Phone Mai. 6616 


Satisfactory service and right rates. 
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converts re- 
ported imprisoned in the compounds 
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Private Branch Eachangs |. 


munistic ideas, and economic consider- 


more than the latter needed her, and 
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. to Make Bis 8 
‘sions—Outlook Improved by 
Elimination of Politics 


By Special Cable 

THE HAGUE, June 24—Interviewed 
by The Christian Science Monitor 
representative, Charles Robert Pusta, 
the diplomatic representative of Es- 
thonia in Paris and the Eethonian | 
delegate to The Hague Conference was 
decidedly optimistic regarding the out- 
come of that meeting. The political 
character of the Genoa Conference 
almost imposed on the Soviet dele- 
gation the duty of propagating com- 


“rap consequently suffered, he held. 
ded that the elimination of poli- 
tles from The Hague has improved 
the prospects of this conference. Mr, 
Pusta expressed the conviction that 
the urgent internal situation com- 
pelled Soviet Russia to participate in 
* 9 Conférence. 

— 1 this opinion on the fearful 
* . situation of that country. 


which foréed the demobilization last | 


year of 800,000 Soviet soldiers, and 
compelled the Soviets on June 16 to 
offer to conclude with the Border 
States a treaty of mutual disarma- 
ment. Russia needed Western Europe 


— Soviet decision to participate: in 

the Hague Conference meant that the 
Soviet was prepared to make big con- 
cessions. This was also the view of 
the Esthonia Government. 

Dr. Zannius, the Lithuanian delegate 
to the Hague Conference, expressed 
the view to The Christian Science 
Monitor representative that the suc- 
cess of the Conference meant stabler 
Russian nditions to enable the 
carrying out of the peace treaties with 
the border states. This is Lithuanian’s 
interest in the success of the confer- 
ence. The present“ big ‘Lithuanian 
army was necessitated by tite fear of 


an attack by Poland; which already | 


decupies one-third of Lithuanian terri- 
‘ory, 


On the other hand. Henri Stras- 


burger, the first Polish delegate, was 
not inclined to com 
anian questſon. erally speaking, | H 
he believes the Soviet will compro- 


mise, because the Russian economic} 
situation has grown steadily eet 
de. 


‘during the past few months. 


elections to the First Chamber. States cou | A as it js: 
| ble. to take with reference¥o th 
ol eg col 
9 . 1 aude 5 


general was à big victory for 
servatives. The new chamb 


cluded’ 41. Conservatives, rion 


Liberals and Socialists, while 3 7 
onservatives and 18 
The Freédom League, formerly | — 


chamber had 32 
Lefts. 


nt on the gto, Po 


der 


ttempted 

shevist tribunal 22 social revolution- 
aries. This trial has rendered more 
acute than ever the antagonism ex- 
isting in the big industrial areas of 
Central Burope, between the moderate 
Socialists and extreme Communists. 
All Communist and Soviet subsidized 
newspapers today in Germany are di- 
recting a drum fire of angry denun- 
olations against Mr. Vandervelde and 
his colleagues. 

Charges made against them are that 
they are “the paid agents of the capi- 
talists, who went to Moscow to try to 
provoke a movement against Russia's 
workers’ and peasants’ Republic.” 

In a conversation which The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor representative 
had in Berlin before Mr. Vandervelde 
left for Brussels, the distinguished 
Belgian Socialist said that Bolshevist 
abuse did not worry him. Pointing 
to the insulting cartoons about khim- 
self in the latest Moscow newspapers, 
which he had brought with him, he 
added that he had during the past 
week become accustomed to such at- 
tacks. Mr. Vandervelde’s Soctalist 
colleagyes said that the court where 
the trial was taking place in Moscow 
resembled, owing to the noise which 
the government agents made during 
the proceedings, a bear garden rather 
than a hall of justice. 


PERMANENT GOURT 
NOW RECOGNIZED 


THE HAGUE, June 24 (By The As- 
sociated Press)--The Permanent. 
Court of International Justice made 
public today a message from Charles 
E. Hughes, Secretary of State for the 
8 States, dated March 31. * a 

is the first American recognition o- ia 
the Permament Court. Mr: Hughes, 
replying to a — Hy Pane att 


: will al’ be el: 
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the strongly Liberal, lost 10 out of 11 „ 


seats. 
the biggest gain, from from nine. fo 13. 
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Soviets Making Preparations 4 . 


THE HAGUE, June 24 (By The Aa- 


The anti-revolutionaries had. u 


sociated: Press) Michael Lev atl 
arrived here and is directing prepara- 


tions at the Hotel Orange for the re- 
ception of the chief Soviet del 
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who are due Monday. Plain Le 5 a 


men and uniformed officers have di- 
rected the isolation of the wing of the} 
Orange Hotel in which the Russians t 


will be housed. Patfolmen already }Ct 
are guarding the entrance which. bad 5 


been 


reserved exclusively for 
Bolshevists. ¢ ©, 
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.L.WEISSMULLER- BREAKS ANOPRER 9 


HONOLULU, T. H., 


ohn Welsmuller icago,. the 
hletic Club star, when he 
yards here last night in 
mark. of 538. 


June 24— 
U. swimmink regord was sae 


Ka hanamoku, 
1916. 


Headquitesers for 
Summer Furnishings 


Couch ‘Hammocks 
Upholstered Adjustable. Back and Mattress, © 
520.00 and $22.50 


Good: Grade of . Duck 


Hawaii’ 8 st , 


J 


Couch Hammocks 


Six cushion seat and back, with front valance, chain suspension, 
has an extended footrest ; something new. 


or $32.50 


* 
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Mattress and Springs. 


e A pong Standards, site a: Spiral Springs, 


Porch 


t. 10 in. 

10 in. 
10 in. 
10 in. 
10 in. 
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by 7 ft. 6 in. drop, 
by 7 ft. 6 in. drop, 
by 7 ft. 6 in. drop, 
by 7 ft. 6 in. drop, 
by 7 ft. 6 in. drop, 
10 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. drop, 
10 in. by 7 ft. Gin. drop, 
10 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. drop, 


The Ideal Green & or Brown Wide -Slat Cliptwood 


Blinds pa 
at. METI Te 
$5.50 
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wide—Priee. . 
wide—Price. 


5 feet 
6 feet 
8 feet 


10 feet wide—Price. . 


wide Pries vc cece 


Bamboo, Wide Slat, Natural Color 


Blinds . 
34.50 
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$13.00 up 
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—— Third Floor 


Ned Calter Chests 


An economical way to.store your Winter Clothes 


to $42.50 
„North = 
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F in Chinese politics and 


A's REJUVEN ATION SEEN 


* DOWNFALL 


OF SUN YAT-SEN 


Etter of Progress in General Wu A If He 
Heeds Lessons in Predecessor's Mistakes 


By GARDNER L. HARDING 
It China can be cured by the im- 


a of her one-time “heroes” and 
tt citizens, the drastic course of 


events which is leading to the elimi- 
- nation of one after another of the men 
ho have dominated her affairs for 
_ the past decade will be well justified. 
There is a crying need for new blood 


and it looks as if Wu Pei-fu’s suc- 
cess, led by a man who himself was 
unknown in China four years ago, is 
going to give a set of new leaders a 
oe chance to build anew where 
the older groups have failed. 
Certainly there has been something 


Ie a clean sweep in the last few 


3 


weeks. President Hsu Shih-chang, 


— whom has been built many a 
oF Cc 


‘promise of the old order strug- 
3 against the new, has retired to 
an obscurity which bids fair to be 
sarmanentiy undisturbed. Chang 

lin, the dreaded Manchurian Tu- 


ochun, reputed friend of Japan and 


fancied Napoleon, has made a last 
"humiliating surrender and has with- 
_ drawn to Mukden, whence his course 
to oblivion will be unhurried but sure. 


_ Wnited Backing for Central Power 
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1 , 
2 it must de remembered that when 
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Wu T i-fu, with the united voice of 


— behind him—whether he will 


_ be true to that voice is another mat- 
_ ter—has given the other war lords 
notice tha‘ they must disband their 
_ armies, and has demonstrated the 
of a central power before 
which they will hesitate to assert 
much longer their , sectional arro- 
_ gance. The Anfu Club, militant tories 
who ha e been the bad angels of the 
— is discredited and for the 
«fret time re.lly shaken. 


of the Jacobins, has been at- 
tack — the most solid citadel of 
sectionalism in all China, Canton. If 
‘China proves at his expense also that 
es is indispensable, it will be 

lard blow to bis millions of sup- 

, but the world must make up 

4 a i that even his eclipse is not 
much a tragedy as a freshening 

ty for a new order of things. 
much to be learned in Dr. 
nt ejection from Canton. It 


_ And finally Sun Yet-sen, first ant 


* seen that he made during 


three capital mistakes. 

_Office amid a wave of 

um throughout China, 

65 » he set up proceeded to 

to nthe best governed city 

| „a success which his 

‘will do nothing to 

e. „tor Oanton's municipal 

„ is Ay, much a matter of 

en Chiung-ming, who 

ve * . Sun out of the city, as 

| Yat-sen himself. But 

| after his inaugura- 

res was brought to bear on 
Su * follow his precedent of 
aud resign an office which he 
had no wish to hold 

Ay he chose to stay 
| — 4 an illusion that he 
China. 


1 ul 1 

nas I Illusion 
ly, ne, was. led into a second 
| of supposing that with 
Pa military leader who, he 
@ known, did not share his 
5 he might actually 
ring expedition against 
This leader was Chen 
Une Chen had no illusion 
ng power of the 
ie tacos: and as his task was 
2 his reluctance was ma- 
2 betrayed his chief, 
‘8 the only good troops in the 
dern army were those under his 
d, his detection is a mortal 


r 


N 2 


4 a “ * 

ly, the southern alliance with 
‘Tso-lin, announced at the very 
when that unhappy tuchun, 
Ts denounced by Chinese lib- 
s as the very acme of ‘Chinese 
) toryism and militarism, 
the sound thrashing he 
ved, cut down Dr. Sun’s political 
almost to the vanishing point. 
| that moment on a severe re- 

in his fortunes was inevitable. 
is fortunately possible to support 
e claime of Chinese constitutionalism 
thout involving them in the personal 
; of any one man. Great lead- 
s of China's advance like C. T. Wang, 
‘Shao-yi,and Wang Chung-hwei, 
‘quarreled with Dr. Sun’s omni- 
be may now take up the fight to 
ke good the prospects of the new 
mg Parliament. Wu Ting-fang, 
passing away has just been re- 
bd, stuck loyally by him to the 
. It had been expected that he 
have a serviceable place in the 
y order, for his disinterestedness 
always supported the fine repu- 
of this grand old man of China. 


11 


LI 


ent Wilson first recognized the 


statecraft, 


Chinese Republic in 1913 he stipulated 
that the Government must be one 
which was acceptable to the majority 
in Parliament. That was the most 
statesmanly pronouncement which ever 
was brought to bear from abroad on 
Chinese domestic affairs, and ilberal 
China has never forgotten it. It must 
not be ignoréd now. 


Lesson for General Wu 


If Wu Pei-fu delays or defers the 


transfer of power into the hands of a 
responsibly chosen Chinese Parlia- 
ment, he will follow. Dr. Sun's foot- 
steps, and his foreign proponents, who 
are sunning themselves in their suc- 
cessful patronage of him now, will be 
severely discomfited at the rapidity of 
his downfall. 

President Li Yuan-hung is not a 
strong man, and China’s new commer- 
cial leadership, and the- able technical 
leadership she is acquiring in finance 
and diplomacy from her returned stu- 
dents and the graduates of her own 
rapidty advancing universities, are pre- 
‘pared to make the most of the middle- 
of-the-road guidance toward orderli- 
ness and progress he is well equipped 
to supply. 

The signs are increasing that the 
world may look soon for the evidences 
of a well dispersed and firmly 
grounded government in China. Dr. 
C. T. Wang has made a pronounced 
success in the reassumption of gov- 
ernment in restored Shantung; Dr. 
Hawkling Yen and other official ex- 
perts are making steady progress in 
bringing China into line with * 
new obligations and in qualifying her 
for her new priveleg under the 
Washington pacts. Business is pros- 
perous and the crop season promises 
excellently. China’s progress is in- 
sured against all the powers of her 
leaders to arrest it because it is not 
merely a material progress, but the 
moral effort of a great nation. 


JAMAICAN STREAM 
CONTROL PROVIDED 


Irrigation Bill Will Allow Gov- 
_ ernment to Aid Development 


KINGSTON, Jamaica, June 14 
(Special Correspondence)—The legis- 
ane ene dealing with the gov- 
ernment measure to determine and 


control the ownership of water for the 
promotion of irrigation, accepted the 
bill, and passed the second reading 
without division. The Government 
recognizes that there are great possi- 
bilities of developing irrigation, and 
also of obtaining motive power from 
the many streams of the island, and 
that as things stand, the process by 
which rights to this effect could — 
vindicated on behalf of the public, is 
rather complicated, costly and uncer- 
tain. The bill is like 6ne now existing 
in Canada. 

The bill divides the streams into 
those regarded as private and those 
which are public. The former are not 
touched. The public streams are those 
which pass on from one property to 
another. The bill secures ordinary 
riparian rights to the water for its 
use for domestic and farm purposes. 
Outside that the control of. the public 
streams for larger purposes, irrigative 
or industrial, is vested in the Governor 
in Privy Council, and. permission to 
use must be considered sanctioned and 
granted by that authority. 

It is a central object of the measure 
to- prevent. the exploitation of public 
water supplies to the detriment of the 
general community, but no owner is 
to be deprived of his water rights 
without full compensation. In peti- 
tioning for irrigation the ‘petitioners 
must own at least ohe-tenth of the 
land proposed to be irrigated, and the 
petition may bé granted if four-fifths 
of the proprietors whose land is af- 
fected by the proposed scheme consent 
thereto. The bill provides that each 
proprietor whose land may benefit by 
the irrigation shall be made liable to 
repay a portion of the money expended 
under the irrigation scheme, his land 
being bound by a first charge mort- 
gage. ae 


CLYDE LAUNCHINGS DECREASE 


GLASGOW, June 6 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—.During the month of May 
15 vessels of various descriptions were 
launched on the Clyde with a total ton- 
nage of 26,506. These included two 
liners for Liverpool firms of 11,500 and 
7800 tons, both built at Greenock. For 
the five months of the year the 
launches numbered 46, of 131,487 tons 
in all, which is a decrease of over 60,000 
tons, compared with the corresponding 
period a. year ago. There was still a 
complete absence of new orders, but 
there were a number. of inquiries in the 
market, which was a hopeful sign of 
brighter times. 


: Love OF COUNTRY SHOULD BAR 


STRIKE EVIL. AMERICANS TOLD 


Have Newspapers Exert 


Speciaj from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, June 24—Sir Charles 


J 7. Higham, M. P., English advertising 


man, in a talk yesterday before the 


, | ‘New York Press Club, censured se- 


y certain American newspapers 
their policies in handling news. 


4 “You are threatened with a strike 


what are you newspapermen go- 

to do about it?” he asked. On 

y 1 you are supposed to be con- 
ated with a situation akin to Eng- 
| recent one. I have looked in 

1 for anything which says to rail- 
men, miners, or the public in gen- 

1 what the effect of this strike will 

; what danger lies in it; how much 
‘will cost cost America; how it will af- 
the minds of your young people; 
that it will do to spread Bolshevism. 
2 men and women ought 
ww to go on strike. There surely 

en editors who so mold pub- 


u as to make them love their 


country too much to hurt it. 


857 Charles F. Higharn, British Fan Man, Would 


Full Influence Against It 


During 
the war, newspaper propaganda sent 
millions of men to war, many of whom 
did not return. If you can make men 
die by advertisement, you can make 
them live too. 

“You have néwspapers here, which, 
in order to gain sales, forget their 
- Americanism, and papers, in order to 
gain sales, make definite misstate- 
ments to cause misunderstanding be- 
tween your country and mine.“ 

Sir Charles recommended a world 
conference of newspaper proprietors 
and-editors to learn what others are 
doing. He reminded his auditors of 
the powerful] influence the newspapers 
of the world wield and indicated how 
great a force for good they all could 
be if they practiced consistently the 
encouragement of constructive activi- 
ties and, when necessary, exposed 
fearlessly any movement detrimental 
to the general welfare of Government 
—city, state or nation. 


el 
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Mme. Marconi Has Become 


an American Radio ‘Fan 


New York, June 19 

Special Correspondence 
ME. GUGLIELMO MARCONI, 
wife of the wire' =~ perfector 
and inventor, is an American 


radio fan. 

While it is incorrect to say that 
radio programs are a novelty to Mme. 
Marconi, who has hed a keen interest 
in thé progress of her husband's in- 
ventions as they have developed, cer- 
tain it is that during her few days in 


this country she has enjoyed a de- 
cidedly new experience in connection 
with them. For here she has found 
a nation radio-captivated, thinking, 
talking and using radios, broadcasting 
morning; noon and night, men and 
women, boys and girls, grandfathers 
and grandmothers alike. It is enough 
to-delight any wife. 

“It really amazed me,” she con- 
fessed to a representative of The 
Christian Science Monitor, in her suite 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel yesterday. 
“Tl had no conception of how rapidly 
the radio has spread in the United 
States. To me it has always been 
limited to the few: here it is simply 
everywhere. There are stations all 
around us here, and each of them 
sends out its program every so often. 
And so many hundreds of thousands 
of people hear them every day. I un- 
derstand that not all the selections 
are suited for broadcasting, that some 
are quite poor. This is to be expected 
when the thing is so new, though. In 
time all that will be’ improved and 
made very satisfactory,” 

Concert Broadcast in 1920 

“The possibility of having concerts 
by wireless was demonstrated first 
about two years ago,” Mme. Marconi 
recalled, “when we were in Spain. 
We were visiting the King and Queen 
there, and we took hem aboard our 
yacht which lay in the harbor to hear 
a concert going on in London. We 


enjoyed it very much and thanked the 


iperformers at the conclusion. After 


that we went to Italy, where we had 
The Times of London read to us every 
morning by wireless. So, of course, 
I am somewhat used to the idea by 


now. : 
“But on coming this time to 


America I was amazed to see how it 
had traveled. My husband —:d writ- 


ten me and I had read about it, but 
even then I was unprepared for its 
popularity. In England, people have 
not. taken nearly so great a-hold on 
the invention; while some progress 
has been made in Italy it is still used 
— only in a small way, comparatively. 
But here in America“ —she laughed 
with a gleam of true Irish humor, for 
Mme. Marconi is of pure Celtic 
origin— “you do everything so much 
faster than they do anywhere else. 
That’s the only way I can explain it. 
But here is my husband, he knows so 
much more about radio than I do.“ 


If one expects Guglielmo Marconi 
to resemble the typical Italian in ap- 
pearance he will be disappointed. For 
his fair coloring, his height and his 
reserve mark him unmistakably as 
Anglo-Saxon, or partly so. It will be 
remembered that his- mother was 


Irish. And the Honorable Lady Mar- 


coni, as she is officially known, was 


Photograph From r 4 Underwood, New Tork 
1. 


Mme Cuglielmo Marconi 


the Honorable Beatrice O’Brien before 
her marriage to the inventor in 1905. 


Effect, of Heat Overcome 


But, after all, one cannot go deeply 
into the mysteries of the greatest in- 
vention Of the moment with the father 
of it in so casual a fashion. On the 
Marconi yacht—well named Electra— 
which is now anchored off Eighty- 
Fourth Street in the Hudson River, 
an electrician. could revel to his 
heart’s content among the newest im- 
provements which are to be found 
there. Mr. Marconi himself seemed to 
take the subject of the moment very 
much as a matter of course. 

“Broadcasting is nothing more than 
just having a number of little instru- 
ments arranged to let many people 
hear the same thing,” he said with a 
smile, as if there was nothing unusual 
about it. But his eyes glowed at the 
mention of the hundreds of thousands 
of eager “receivers,” of the children 
waiting for the bedtime stories, for in- 
stance. “Yes. It makes many, many 
people happy,” he said. 

“One radio director told me that 
transmission was far better in the 
cold weather than during the sum- 
mer,“ I ventured, and that the area 
covered was considerably limited dur- 
ing this season. Will there not be | 
some way to overcome this handicap?” 


“It is already overcome,” the in- 
ventor returned promptly. “We have | 
equipment which counteracts the ef- 
fect of the heat, but it is very expen- | 
sive and thus far has not been ‘used 
generally. But the difficulty has been 
overcome, at any rate.“ 


NEW YORK TO HAVE 
ANOTHER BIG HOTEL 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
NEW YORK, June 24—The block 
bounded by Forty-Fifth and Forty- 
Sixth streets, and Madison and Van- 
derbilt avenues, has been leased by 


the United States Hotels Company for 
a period of 21 years. On this site the 
company proposes to erect a 15-story 
hotel. The transaction involves $18,- 
000,000. This property was leased! 
through Douglas I. Elliman & Co. from 
the New York State Realty and Ter- 
minal Company, a holding company 
for the New York Central lines. 

The United States Hotels Company 
of America operates a chain of 18 
hotels throughout the United States 
and Canada. Frank A. Dudley is pres- 
ident. The vice-presidents are F. W. 
Rockwell, Horace S. Wiggins* and J. 
Leslie Kincaide, adjutant-general of 
the State of New York. It is esti- 
mated by the architects for the hotel 
company that the proposed new build- 
ing, with its furnishings, will cost 
$8,000,000. 

The block north of the hotel site re- 
cently was leased by the New York 
Central to Webb & Knapp, who are 
erecting on it two 12-story office and 
showroom buildings. 


NAILS CAUSE LATHERS’ STRIKE 
Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, June 24—Because “they 
did not like the taste of the nails” the 
contractors supplied them, lathers ae 
ing on three buildings in Maspeth, L 
went on strike. The lathers said ‘bing 
oxidized. nails must be supplied. The 


lathers pointed out that they always 
use their mouths for holding nails. The 
strike was settled when the contractors | 
supplied the kind of nails demanded. 


RICH AND LEE-A-VER 


——— 


COURT CONTRACT LET 


AFTER 19 YEARS’ WAIT 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, June 24—Contract for 
the construction of a new courthouse 
for New York, authorized by the 
Legislature 19 years ago, has been 
awarded by the Board of Estimate to 
the George A. Fuller Construction 
Company, which has agreed to put up 
outside walls, the brickwork, rough 
floors and roof for $4,139,000. 

The building will be entirely of 
granite, and will cost $1,421,300 less 
than a limestone building, the contract 
for which was abrogated following the 
exposure of collusive bidding scandals 
in 1920. The total cost of the building, 
including the cost of the site, which 
was acquired in 1912, will be around 
$25,000,000. 

Responsibility for the delay, accord- 
ing to Charles L. Craig, Controller, 
lies upon the divided authority which 


came by the state appointment of a 
courthouse board, which was abol- 
ished three years ago. Two years will 
be required for completion of the 
bui ling. 6 


ity, he ‘replied, don't 4 1 "He 
made the same reply to an inquiry 
whether an attempt had been made to 


| send power by wireless for — 


use. 
Wireless telephone tests at sea will 
de made aboard Senator Marconi’s 
yacht and the United States Shipping 
Board liner America after the radio 
inventor sails for England about July 
6 or 7. During the three weeks re- 
quired for the voyage of the Elettra, 
the Senator’s yacht, the America will 


de sailing on her regular voyages. 


Officials of the Shipping Board dis- 
closed the plans for experiments in 
wireless telephone at sea, following 
a luncheon in honor of Signor 
Marconi, who inspected the big wire- 
less set of the America yesterday. 
While the Elettra has the greatest 
wireless equipment of any ship afloat, 
the America has an untiSual equip- 
ment, with which many experiments 
at long range have been carried on. 
The Shipping Board liner has a duplex 
telephone set, on which two persons 
widely separated may converse, while 


nis. S 


— 
notes on and 


be carried across the waves. 
Before going to Hoboken to inspect 


ithe wireless equipment of the Amer- 


ica, Senator Marconi visited the 


Broad Street station of the Radio 


Corporation of America with A: E. 
Reoch, assistant chief engineer. This 
station is the nerve center of the 
world’s largest trans-ocean wireless 
service. From it five wireless circuits 
are operated across the Atlantic, three 
more than are operated by any single 
country or company in Europe. 

Signor Marconi viewed the me- 
chanical apparatus and listened to the 
messages coming from Carnarvon, 
the station of the English Marconi 
Company, comparing them with those 
from German and French stations. 
He watched the receiving of messages 
by operators supplied with head- 
pieces a seated at typewriters. 
This morning the Senator accom- 
panied Mme. Marconi to the White 
Star pier, whence she started for 
Europe on board the Olympic. To- 
morrow he will leave on the Yacht 
Elettra with a party of friends for 
Albany, and later will go to Schenec- 
tady for an inspection tour of the 
plant of the General Electric Com- 


pany. 


NEW YORK V. M. C. A. 
WILL RISE 20 STORIES 


. Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, June 24—Plans have 
just been filed for the highest Y. M. 
C. A. building in Manhattan. It will 
be 20 stories, to be erected at 333 to 
337 west Fifty-sixth Street and 334 
West Fifty-seventh Street. Its cost 
is estimated at $1,200,000, according 
to J. F. Jackson, the architect. 

It will have a frontage of 100 feet 
in Fifty-stxth Street and 75 feet in 
Fifty-seventh Street, running through 
the block. It is to be known ag the 
Boys Building and Men’s Dormitory, 
the lower half being for the use of 
the boys and the upper for the men. 


RAIL OFFICIALS BUSY 
ON STRIKE VOTE COUNT 


CHICAGO, June 24 (By The Asso- 
ciated Press)—Tabulated returns in 
the strike referendum of the nation’s 
railway shopmen were prepared today 
for the canvass of the vote by the gen- 
eral committee of 90 rail union chair- 
men. 

B. M. Jewell, President of the rail- 
way employees’ department of the 
American Federation of Labor, did not 
expect to complete the task for several 


days. 


LEAGUE COUNCIL TO CONVENE 


GENEVA, June 24—The Council of 
the League of Nations probably will be 
called in special session the middle of 
July, either here or in Paris, to take 

p urgent questions including the re- 
. for rectification of the frontiers 
between Hungary and Rumania and 


| 


Hungary and Jugo-SlaVia. ‘ 


COMMERCE WORK 


TO BE BROADENED 


Mr. Hoover to Install Three New 
Commodity Divisions 
WASHINGTON, June 24—Prepara- 
tions virtually have been completed 
by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 


merce, for the installation of three 


new commodity divisions of his de- 
partment, July 1. 

C. R. DeLong of Ohio, it was under- 
stood, would head the new chemical 
diyision, which is designed to aid the 
American chemical industry with data 
obtained from various parts of the 
world. 

Grosvenor M. Jones, of New York, 
is to head the banking and investment 
division, which has been formed to 
handle all questions relating to for- 
eign financing and investments, from 
the standpoin: of American business. 

Edward Morse of Boston, wilP be 
chief of the specialties division, which 
is to advise on the foreign trade 
problems concerning such lines as 
jewelry, office equipment and patented 
devices. 


“DRY” PATROL WILL BE SPEEDY 
Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, June 24—A fleet of half 
a dozen or more speedy motorboats will 
soon patrol New York harbor and the 
nearby coast to prevent the smuggling 
in of liquors in small boats, it is an- 
nounced by Ralph A. Day, federal pro- 
hibition director for this State. The 
boats are on their way here. They will 


be 40 ar 50 feet in length and will make 
30 miles an hour. 


— 


Know Your Neighbor 


The editors of OUR WORLD challenge every man and woman 
who says that America can afford to ignore the rest of the world. 


2 HE new and different magazine, OHR WORLD, brings to you a picture 


of the world as it is. 


It differs from all other magazines because it is 


devoted to building world friendship through understanding. By vivid 
human stories, by many pictures and by maps, it tells its readers not what 


to think, but what to think about. 
The first issue of OUR WORLD (April 1922) was devoted to Genoa and the Euro 


™ 


behind it, 


with articles by Vernon Kellogg, Edward G. Lowry and Hilaire Belloc. The second’ 3 (May) 
featuring Russia, had contributions from Prince Lvov? Edgar Rickard and Guglielmo Ferrero besides 
a striking article, Talking War to Death, by Will Irwin and America s Next Step Abroad” by for- 
mer Attorney-General George W. Wickersham. 


The June issue, devoted to Germany, carries pen pictures by William G. Shepherd and Charles M. 
Muchnic besides Senator Hitchcock’s reply to Mr. Wickersham, “Why We Must Join the League,” 
and an article on the problem of German Reparations by Norman H. Davis, formerly Assistant Sec- 
retary of the- Treasury and Under Secretary of State. 


The JULY Number 


CHINA 


“Kim of Korea“ — Martin Randall 


~ 


“Shall We Make Eu 
Roland S. 


1 


This is a sample 
of what 


“The Door Ajar in Manchuria — George Marvin 
“The Path of Buddha“ —Langdon Warner 
rope Pay?“ — A series of three 
articles by Arthur Bullard 
Morris, formerly American Ambassador 
to Japan, writes on the work of the American 
Railroad men in Manchuria and Siberia. 


OUR 


WORLD 


The AUGUST Number 


TURKEY 


The most disturbed part of the earth 


today 


Can she be pacified? ; 
How can the world work with her? 


is and wil} be 
every month 


One of the many outstanding differences between OUR 
WORLD. and other Magazines ts its association with 


THE INSTITUTE OF’ INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 


The magazine starts you W But as it is 109 0 be to ans wer each individual question 


within 150 pages, members are privileged 
tage stamp, the Institute will answer the q | 
eleven international learned societies.’ If opinion rather than fact has to be ee | 


For the cost of a 1 
its association wit 


to put tothe Institute a ee 


the source of that opinion is always clearly stated. 


OFFER 


- SPECIAL 
Pin, a Dollar Bill to the coupon, and mail today. You 


ive the June, July, Augus 
of OUR WORLD and 


will 

numbe 
in. the 
next 4 months. 


titute of International tnfurtheticn for the 


and September 
be a member 


question of intérnational 
on from the facts at its 


ficance. 
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CLUB WOMEN PLAN 


TO HONOR ~ 


NEW CITIZENS ON JULY 4 


Federation Chairman Reports Americanization Classes 
Throughout Union Are a Success 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., June 24 (Spe- 
cial)—The American Legion and the 
labor unions are co-operating with 
the citizenship program of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs de- 
clared Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker of 
Austin, Texas, here today. Mrs. Penny- 
backer, as chairman of the federation 
citizenship department, presided over 
a series of conferences on Americani- 
gation and citizenship training, dur- 
ing which the delegates to the biennial 
convention pledged the two million 
members of the federation to a 
nation-wide observance of July 4. 

Civic celebrations will be held in 
thousands of communities under the 
direction of the club women and there 
will be special ceremonies in honor 
of those who have become naturalized 
or who have come of voting age during 
the year. 

Many Citizenship Classes 

“In practically every state citizen- 
chip classes are being conducted by 
the clubs,” said Mrs. Alonzo Richard- 


son of Atlanta, Ga., chairman of the 


division of citizenship training. “The 
city of Omaha alone has had 99 such 
classes. The club women 
Virginia have conducted a survey on 
{illiteracy and will now inaugurate a 
campaign to remedy the situation. 
every woman's club in Georgia has 
done civic work this year.” 

Mrs. Josephine Corliss Preston, Su- 
perintendent of Education of the State 
of Washington, announced that in 42 
states the club women are practicing 
community service under a state-wide 
plan; having community picnics on a 
given date throughout the State, 
designating wild flower days for the 
protection of flowers; building tennis 
courts for business girls; obtaining 
early closing of stores and performing 
other distinctive work for their vari- 
ous localities. 

Mrs. Preston paid especial tribute 
to community service work in the 
State of Massachusetts which she 
stated had had this year “provided op- 
portunities for adult education, estab- 
lished community centers in schools, 
taught English to non-English-speak- 
ing women censored motion pic- 
tures for children, studied juvenile 
delinquency. campaigned for reduc- 
tion of crime, supervised playgrounds 
and dance halls. appointed police 
women, and improved streets.” 


“Indifference” Is Scored 


“In the election of 1920 one-half of 
our voters were slackers,” said Judge 
Martin J. Wade of the United States 
District Court of Ohio. “I hope to see 
the day.” he continued, “when through 
the influence of this and other patrio- 
tie organizations, the non-voter will 
he classed as a slacker by an indig- 
nant public. Indifference is the great 
national enemy. Indifference in an 

hour when upon every side the ene- 
mies of our country are preaching 
and teaching disloyalty and treason.” 

Mrs. John C. Pearson of Marshall. 
Okla.. announced that the course of 
study prepared by the federation is 
used in preparation for naturalization 
in many states. 

“Americanization is the great work 
of the American Legion,” said Hanford 
MacNider of Mason City, la., National 
Commander of that organization. “We 
already have succeeded in passing, or 
are now working to pass, school laws 
in every state of the Union for com- 
pulsory teaching of the American Con- 
stitution.” 

“We are working to build up in the 
coming generation a vivid realization 
and appreciation of what American 
citizenship is, what American insti- 
tutions are and how they should be re- 
spected. Many states now are carry- 
ing out in their schools a complete 
program written by the legion which 
we believe will inspire a new kind of 
citizenship through the coming years.” 


Plan of Junior City 


In a speech on the Junior City, 
today, Hamilton E. McArthur of Glen 
Ridge, N. J., said: 

Patriotism is not vociferation: 
not mere sentiment nor is it 
idealisin. It should not be abstract, but 
concrete. The understanding of the 
Sacred obligations of our citizenship, 
the earnest and judicious fulfillment of 
our duties to society and the state—that 
is patriotism. And If that exists, there 
ia no need to he vaguely uncertain about 
posterity and what posterity will do. 
A country whose citizens know and un- 
derstand its laws is safe. 

Our junior city plan is the best ruar- 
antee of the future existence of this 
type of patriotism, of knowledge and 
understanding. Our purpose ia to in- 
sure better citizenship by impressing 
upon youth a sense of political respon- 
sibility; to teach and to practice the 
workings of our Government by form- 
ing junior governments, in which the 
young people shall undertake definite 
responsibilities and perform certain 
duties; to instill in the junior mind the 
import of the ballot and the necessity 
of its intelligent use; in other words, 
to form the habit of citizenship while 


it is still easy to form habits, and to 


permit the young people to learn by 


doing. 

Already in the territory about New- 
ark. N. J., junior cities have taken a 
definite hold upon the interest of youth, . 
and in governments modeled after the 
local governments and 
with the seniors, the young people are 
doing most interesting and valuable 
things, and paving the way for a better 

this country has 

it has offered no real 

means of training its growing citizens 

ond the great responsibility of citizen- 
Ship. 


Study Public Revenues 


A new feature of the federation 
work, the study of public revenues and 
expenditures, was featured in the re- 
port today of the chairman of applied 
education, Mrs. John Dickinson Sher- 
— of Chicago, Ill. Mrs. Sherman 
said: 

There is a vital relationship between 
food citizenship and knowledge of the 
methods of conducting community, state 
and national business. A wise study of 

| resources should be the duty 
of a good citizen, for the sources and 
0 tion of revenues should be un- 
ay by those who participate in 
' the government of the Republic. 

% many constructive activities that 
are particularily dear to the hearts of 
women receive inadequate support, be- 


_ cause of the immense cost of arma- 


ments. If a progressive reduction of 


; armaments should take place. vast sums 


of West, 


it 18 
mere | 


co-operating |; 


4 education, 
and social justice. 

No community can successfully con- 
duct its business without a widespread 
knowledge on the part of those who 
may be considered as stockholders in 
the, municipal or state corporation of 
ithe way in which to co-operate with 
those authorities. 
| We believe that no better training 
jin citizenship, no more potent 
toward peace, no keener stimulation of 
/ patriotic service, can be accomplished, 
than through such a study as outlined. 
We urge you to undertake this patriotic 
preparation for community, state and 
national service. 4 


League of Nations 

Theodore E. Burton (R.). Repre- 
sentative from Ohio, criticized the 
achievements of the League of Nations, 
praised the conference on limitation 
of armament and discussed the Chi- 
nese situation at the meeting last 
‘evening which concluded the section 


of the convention devoted to interna- 
tional relations. 

| “The improvement of China and the 
union of the northern and southern 
‘divisions must come about through the 
political education of the 18 prov- 
inces, said Mr. Burton. 

He termed Li Yuan-hung the “man 
of the hour” and likened him to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in forcefulness and 
vigor of accomplishment. He appealed 
for an end to the period of exclusivé- 
ness in international relations. 

“Our foreign relations have assumed 
an importance surpassing those of the 
past except in the days of our early 
struggle for a position as a nation,” 
he said. “While this changed condi- 
tion largely is due to the World War 
and our participation in that great 
contest, other developments have con- 
tributed to the result—the triumphs 
ef invention have offered far ampler 
means for transportation and for 
communication, and have thus brought 
all countries of the world into a 
proximity not even dreamed of in the 
| earlier days. Our trade extends to the 
remotest bounds, social contact exists 
with countries of every race, language 
and religion. The whole world is be- 
coming one united commercial re- 
public in trade and in financial opera- 
tions. The dominant position of the 
United States in the financial world 
and our unsurpassed strength in case 


Criticized 


ot possible wars both impose upon us 


| responsibilities which we cannot 
avoid.“ 

| Wage War on Billboards 

: Dr. L. R. Rowe, director general of 
the Pan-American Union, talked on 
international conferences as the solu- 
tion for differences arising between 


nations. 

Mrs. Wallace T. Perham of Glen- 
dive, Mont., is in the lead as candidate 
for second vice-president in place of 


Mrs. George W. Plummer of Chicago, 
who has withdrawn her name. 
| The elimination of obnoxious bill- 
boards will be urged by the art com- 
mittee, said Miss Anna Maxwall Jones 
of New York City today. Miss Jones 
has for many years been a member of 
the general ‘federation art commit- 
tee, and chairman of art for the New 
Vork State Federation of Women's 
| Clubs. 
| “The one thing I want to see the 
‘federation accomplish is the elimina- 
tion of the obnoxious billboards,” said 
Miss Jones. Many local and state fed- 
erations have indorsed the movement 
and there is much sentiment for it 
at this convention. 

Miss Georgie Bacon of Worcester, 
Mass., was elected honorary vice- 
chairman today. 


—— 


UNIQUE MEMORIAL 
PLANS SUBMITTED 


New York's “Arch of Freedom”’ 
Project to Cost $800,000 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
| NEW YORK, June 2—On behalf of 
‘Rodman Wanamaker, chairman of the 
war memorial committee, who is now 
in Europe, plans were submitted to 
the board of estimate yesterday for 
one of the greatest projects of its 
kind in the history of New York City. 


It is proposed that the city build 
an “Arch of Freedom,” a swimming 
pool, a lagoon with six fountatns and 
geysers. Also, picturesque pylons 
would be built, one for each New York 
regiment in the World War. The site 
would comprise 37 acres surrounding 
the old lower reservoir in Central 
Park. 

An amphitheater, a wading pool for 
children, terraces, and walks would 
feature the project. The War Me- 
morial Committee plans to open the 
site to the public on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth birthday of Greater 
New York, in May, 1923. In its pro- 
posed plan, the committee submitted 
figures calling for the expenditure of 
about $600,000 in addition to the 38200. 
000 subscribed by the people for the 
memorial. 

The report emphasizes the suitabil- 
ity of the old reservoir, at present 
practically unknown and unseen in the 
park, and surrounded by great trees. 

It is proposed that what remains of 
the old reservoir might be made info 
a swimming pool, with bathing pavil- 
ions under the terraces on either side. 
The plan further provides for play- 
grounds for children on either side of 
the reservoir. | 

The committee also favors the build- 
ing, at the southern end of, the reser- 
voir area, of a large amphitheater for 
pageants. 


WM. ROCKEFELLER PASSES ON 

TARRYTOWN, N. V., June *24—Wil- 
liam Rockefeller, brother of John D. 
Rockefeller and himself closely asso- 
ciated with the oll industry and one of 
the world's wealthiest men, passed away 
at his home here this morning. He 
began his business career as book- 
keeper and later as partner in a produce 
commission business in Cleveland, 0. 
Later, he became associated with his 
brother im the oil business. Mr. Rocke- 
feller was a director in numerous cor- 
porations, 


research, philanthropy | 


effort 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, ’ 


Photograph O Moffett, Obicago 


Mrs. W. S. Jennings 


Of Jacksonville, Fla., Vice-President of the General Federation of Women's | 


Clubs 


SCULPTOR -AIDS IN MOLDING 


PROGRESSIVISM 


OF NORTHWEST 


Gutzon Borglum Has Ambitious Plan to Circularize Every 
Voter in Behalf of Forward-Looking Theories 


WASHINGTON, June 24 (Special)— 
Delving below the surface of current 
political affairs is an occupation as 
exciting as prospecting for gold. Day 
after day the miner wields his pick in 
disappointment, without uncovering 
anything of value, but on and on he 
goes, bouyed up by the hope that the 
morrow will bring him his strike. So 
it is with the observer of politics and 
to one, at least, yesterday brought his 
reward. 

In Stamford, Conn., lives Gutzon 
Borglum, a sculptor of note. Hidden 
away in a woodland glade is a make- 
shift studio the walls of which are 
constructed partly of variegated field 
stones, the beginnings of a permanent 
building, and partly of rough boards 
covered with tar-paper and the roof 
is made of tattered canvas, hastily 
thrown up. Here the sculptor is at 
work upon a massive statue that some 
day will adorn the city of Newark. 

There are over 40 figures in the 
piece which is to symbolize the Wars 
of America. I found Mr. Borglum 
putting the finishing touches on the 
clay model of the foremost group of 
figures. Ehgrossed as he is by chis 
composition I soon discovered that 
Mr. Borglum's chief interest lies in 
the political campaign now under way. 
He is giving freely both of his time 
and money to further the cause of 
progressivism. I discussed politics 
with him for several hours and 1. 


the time his skillful hands were un- 
ceasingly at work. 


No Political Tyro 


Mr. Borglum is no tyro at politics. | 
He was a Progressive in 1912 and he 
is a progressive Republican now. At 
the moment his chief aim is to defeat | 
Porter J. McCumber (R.), Senator 
from North Dakota, and to secure the 
nomination of Lynn Frazier, former, 
Governor. His sympathies are with 
the Non-Partisan League. | 

When the Non-Partisan League held 
its state convention in North Dakota 
last April, at which it was decided ' 
that Mr. Frazier should run against 
Senator McCumber, there was a split 
in the organization. A. C. Townley, 
founder of the league, was assailed 
by some of the state leaders and 
there was considerable acrimony be- 
tween the two factions. Finally Mr. 
Townley resigned as chairman but 
his resignation did not close the 
schism. Mr. Borglum, who had taken 
no sides in the affair, set himself to 
heal the breach and, if he has not 
entirely succeeded in doing that, the 
reports from the state indicate that a 
truce has been declared, sufficiently 
binding te cement the league’s oppo- 
sition to Senator McCumber and to 
greatly increase Mr. Frazier’s chances 
of success, 


Mr. Borglum has donated a fair- 
sized sum of money for. the initial ex- 
penses of the campaign. He has done 
more; he has sent gifted orators into 
the State to speak for Mr. Frazier and 
paid their expenses. He invited Non- 
partisan leaders east at his own ex- 
pense and introduced them to men 
who could give them political advice | 
and financial aid. He has flooded the 
State with letters and telegrams, and | 
if it were not for that statute,-he would | 
be in the North Dakota hustings to- | 
day with his coat off, working and 
speaking for Frazier. 


Gutzon Borglum’s interest in poli- 
tics does not stop at the boundaries ot 
North Dakota. He is not bound up 
entirely in the Nonpartisan League. 
He had his eve on the whole country, 
but more particularly on the north- 
west. He is out to aid every progres- | 
sive senatorial and congressional can- 
didate, and to that end he has con- 
ceived a plan which if not exactly 
unique is at least a little more colos- 
sal than anything of the kind that has 
been tried before. He purposes send- 
ing out letters urging the support of 
progressive candidates to practically 
every voter in the United States. 


Large Malling List 


Think of sending out 25,000,000 
letters. That is what Mr. Borglum 
aims at. He believes the vast ma- 


i 
; 


favor progressive policies. He be- 
lieves they abhor bossism and ma- 
chine government. He believes those 
who do want a change will support 
this movement to the extent of small 
contributions. For every 10 cents he 
gets back he can send out two more 
letters. Those who have made a 
business of canvassing by mail have 
told him that the average return for 
every letter sent out is 30 cents. 


Prospecting Was Good 
Leaving Stamford in the afternoon, 
I went to New York, with no intention 
to do any more prospecting that day. 
But, like the miner who cannot resist 
the temptation to strike his pick into 
any auriferous looking rock that he 
passes, I could not refrain from ask- 
ing a few probing questions of a man 


I chanced to meet in that city. I had 
known him in the Taft administration 
as a rather conservative Republican 
who was not at all in sympathy with 
the turbulent political movement led 
by Theodore Roosevelt. I asked him 
how things were going in Missouri, his 
native State, and to my surprise I 
found that he was personally in favor 
of the re-election of James A. Reed, a 
Democrat, for Senator. He was thor- 
oughly disgusted with the Republican 
machine, 

This man predicted Senator Reed 
would be renominated. He declared 
that the letters which former Presi- 
dent Wilson had sent into the State, 
condemning the Senator, had reacted 
in his favor. He said that he wanted 


to see Mr. Reed win because he was 


the only candidate in the field in that 
State with progressive tendencies. 
Satisfied with my day’s labors, I 
started for Washington. On the train 
I came across a man from Minnesota, 
another Republican, who in times past 
I had known as a wheelhorse in the 
state and national party machines. 
To my surprise I found him in deep 
disgust over the renomination of 
Frank B. Kellogg for the Senate. 
This man, who has been a consistent 
machine Republican, predicted that 
Dr. Henrik Shipstead, the unopposed 
nominee of the Farmer-Labor Party 
of Minnesota, will win the electian 
next fall. we ae 


CIVILIAN NAVAL 
RESERVE ASSURED 


Conferees Agree on Appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 for Project 


WASHINGTON, June 24—A Senate 
provision for continuing work at a 
normal rate on new naval vessels un- 
der construction and appropriating 
$3,000,000 to initiate. a civilian naval 
reserve were retained in the naval 
appropriation bill under a complete 
agreement on the bill reached yester- 
day by the Senate and House con- 
ferees. 

Appropriations for dikes and dredg- 
ing of the Mare Isfand (Cal.) Navy 
Yard were increased from $500,000 to 
$750,000. The House conferees agreed 
to Senate increases of $500,000 for a 


new pier at the Puget Sound (Wash.) | 


Navy Yard, and $187,500 for improve- 
ments at the Pearl Harbor (Hawaii) 
tation. ' 
In addition to the $7,500,000 in- 
crease for naval construction, the 


House conferees accepted a Senate 


amendment authorizing transfer from 
the Shipping Board to the Navy De- 
partment of $8,000,000 of indebtedness 
owed to the board by private con- 


tracts, the additional $8,000,000 to go 


into the naval construction fund. 

The Senate conferees yielded on the 
provision for retirement of about 
2700 petty officers of the Navy who 
will be placed on the reserve list. 
The Senate had voted to retaln them 
in active service, 


LONDON WOOL AUCTIONS 


LONDON, June 23—The offerings at the 
wool sales today amounted to 11,384 bales. 
‘There was a large attendance and the de- 


prices were firmly maintaine? 


* 


Need of Education Seen to Pre- 
vent Negroes Turning Against 
the Whites : 
Special from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, May 26—Reporting an 
‘attack made on the Belgian Royal 
Commissioner in East Africa by his 
“boy” recently, a Belgian colonial 
paper assertg that effective measures 
should be taken to put down the re- 
volt against discipline which has been 
manifested in certain centers. Per- 
haps some light may be thrown on 


this tendency by a recent study made 
by an Englishman, Capt. U. E. T. 


Philipps, who is thoroughly acquaint- 


ed with Colonial questions and knows 
the Belgian Congo well. 

“The native,” writes Mr. Philipps, 
“is beginning to know and understand 
the importance of organization as re- 

ards the protection of his interests 
And in obtaining recognition thereof. 
The fellah, like the Habesch, the 
Somali as well as the Zulu, and those 
of the Congo, like the Muganda, are 
taking this necessity into considera- 
tion.“ 

Voice in Government Demanded 

The author points out that the 
reason why the attempts of the So- 
ciety of the “Nabinge” in the Ruanda, 


| directed agamst the British, Belgian 


and German forces, did not succeed, 
was for lack of cohesion. But in a 
short time he believes this will no 
longer be an obstacle. A “Congo 
Union”, he says, already exists, com- 
posed of ex-soldiers of all races, ir- 
respective of tribe. In August, 1920, 
this group formation addressed a peti- 
tion to the Belgian Parliament in- 
sisting among other things upon the 
election of native representatives to 
sit in the government councils of the 
Congo Kassai. 7 

Secret associations, like those of the 
“Marini,” in East Africa, which admit 
members from all the tribes and even 
women, or that of the “Nabingi” in the 
Ruanda, are significant examples. 
They prove the formation of a racial 
conscience, the suppression of the 
traditional barriers which formerly 
existed between the different tribes, 
and the initiation of a black confed- 
eration. : 

All this naturally originated during 
the African campaign, when clans and 
members of tribes from all parts of 
Africa met together, this being an un- 
precedented event. Natives of the 
West Coast and the Cape mixed with 
those from Nyassaland, Belgian 
Congo, the shores of the Red Sea and 
even the West Indieg. 

“In any case” as was ,pointed out 
by the Times of Nigeria, “from the 
events in which they played a part, 
they learnt one very precise lesson; 
the war taught the African races the 
necessity of closer union.” 


Condition Requires Action 
As Captain Philipps says: “The 
wave of color is rolling along.” In the 
Americas, India, and the Indies this 
conscious awakening is being mani- 
fested. Pan-Africans are working on, 
similar lines and are in touch with 


at least two other continents. 

To prevent this movement from 
turning against the Europeans estab- 
lished in Africa, the author recom- 
mends . sundry - measures, amongst 
them the creation of a native press. 
Newspapers under government con- 
trol, edited in one or more of the local 
languages, could, he says, be utilized 
to explain the laws. At the same 
time they would constitute a practical 
factor in education. , 

In the colonies, formerly held by 
the Germans, such publications were 
well received by the natives and at 
the same time served the ends of the 
authorities, It is one of the forms 
under which indispensable collabora- 
tion is assured, and tends toward 
uniting the white and black races. 

The commissioner of the Equator 
district, at a recent conference, . said 
that if the native did not furnish the 
active participation demanded of him, 
it was because he lived under the im- 
pression that all that the white man 
did combined to favor interests to 
which the native remained a stranger. 

Only a close collaboration, based 
upon fellow feeling and good faith, 


dawn of which could be clear! er- 
ceived in Africa. » bins 


NEW OIL AGREEMENT 
WITH MEXICO LIKELY 


Special from Monitor Bureay 
NEW YORK, June 24—Conferences 
here between representatives of 
American, oil companies producing 
petroleum in Mexico and Adolfo de la 
Huerta, Minister of Finance, are 


likely to run over into next week. It 
had been expected that the confer- 
ences could be brought to an end this 
week, but the drawing up of an agree- 
ment by attorneys for the two negoti- 
}ating committees is taking longer than 
had been anticipated 

The attorneys are still at work on 
the draft of this agreement. No offi- 
cial announcement is expected before 
next week. There has been every in- 
dication since the beginning of the 
conference that the sessions are en- 
tirely amicable, and executives of the 
American companies say they expect 


tenure and legislative policy. 
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| cilal)—-Growing prejudice against the 


‘overcome by “stimulating the learn- 


could prevent the social crisis, the’ 


to get the desired guarantees of land- 
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PROVIDENCE, R. I. June 24 (Bpe- | 


Jew and the Japanese in America, 
unless dealt with through assimilation 
of these people, will become as serious 
as the problem of the Negro, was the 


declaration of Dr. A. A. Goldenweiser 
of the New York School of Social 
Research, in an address today before 


tion of the National Conference of 
Social Work here. 

Italian, Greek, Slav immigrants, Dr. 
Goldenweiser said, also present prob- 
lems. The degree of popular preju- 
dice against these races, he believed, 
was more mild than in the case of the 
Japanese and the Jew and could be 


ing of the English language by these 
immigrants and opening their eyes to 
the advantages of broader co-opera- 
tion with the other elements of the 
population.” 

Negro Problem Most Serious 

Of all the problems, the speaker as- 
serted, ‘‘that of the Negro is the most 
serious and, in fact, tragic one, Here 
we find a definite contrast of physical 
type, deep rooted historic prejudice 
and erroneous idea with reference to 
the traits and capacities of the Negro 
entertained by the dominant popula- 
tion. -Any direct attack on prejudice 
is well nigh impossible nor is it 
likely to bring about desirable results. 
“Our efforts, therefore, should be 
concentrated on three issues: 1, Com- 
plete legal equalization of the white 
and the Negro; 2, educational propa- 
ganda, purporting to convince both 
groups of the advantages of economic 
co-operation; 3, and the imparting of 
knowledge, both among Negroes and 
whites, of the facts about racial traits 
and cultural capacity. 9 

“The Japanese problem is at pres- 
ent restricted to the Pacific Coast. 
Prejudice is rapidly on the increase 
and it cannot be checked by direct 


physical racial mixtures, in particu- 
lar, that no harm is to be feared by 
either group from intermarriage. In 
the second place, efforts must be 
made to raise the standard of living 
of the Asiatics. And, finally, a policy 
of international good-will. especially 
with reference to Asia, is bound to 
react favorably upon whatever local 
problem might arise from the , at- 
tempts of Asiatics to emigrate in 
quantity to sections of the 
Coast. | 


“The problem of the Jew ts a new 
one in America. It is generally re- 
stricted to cities and the East. Preju- 
dice is on the increase. The comments 
to be made on this aspegt of the racio- 
cultural situation would needs be trite 


Dr. Goldenweiser, Ct National. Social Work 
Says Negro Problem Is Most Serious at Present 


the divisional conference in immigra- 


attack. Here it is important to im- Oh! 
part the realization of the facts of} 


Pacific 1 


and may therefore be omitted.“ 
Community Life Divisſon 
The dan „ gos lary or- 
ganizations to their communities was 
the subject discussed before the 
neighborhood and community lite 
3 of the conference this morn- 
ng. . My 
D. C. Drew of New York, national 
secretary for county work of the Y. 
M. C. A., told the conferees that the 


through their vital interest groups is 
logical and supplies a distinct need. 

These groups are not clubs seeking 
their own enjoyment alone,” he said. 
“Their aim is the welfare of the com- 
munity. Unwholesome conditions are 
removed by the young men themselves 
without waiting for public officials. 
The greatest single result of the 
movement in rural areas is probably 
the discovery and enlistment of lead- 
ership. The various activities create 
initiative, and an ambition to do the 
really big things of life is awakened 
in the heart of the country lad.” 

The Rev. Joel Hayden of Cleveland, 
O., in explaining the relationship be- 
tween the church and community 
social life, said the place of the church 
must be won by increasing opportuni- 


ties for the community, under com- 


munity auspices, rather than under 
sectarian auspices. a 

“This means,” he sald, “that the 
church, as a‘disinterested group, not 
seeking to increase its group, but to 


discover the community possibilities’ 


of the neighborhood, must lead in the 
use of such facilities as schools, play- 
grounds and parks, now supervised, 
which exist in the neighborhood. 

“It means, furthermore, that in the 
outlook upon religion we candidly ad- 
mit that the church, ag institu- 
tionalized today, does not resent 
community aspirations in the 
terms, but the traditional ns 
of limited groups within com- 
munity which use universal terms but 
express thereby provincial and limited 
experiences. ? 

Salvation Army leaders are taking 
part in the conference actively and 
have an interesting exhibit of work 
which their organization is conduct- 


- 


ing.. The Salvation Army is repre- 


sented here by Col. B. J. 
national social service secrets 
headquarters in, New Tork: Bri 
C. C. Welte, Brigadier 3 


> 5 
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work; Brigadier M. ¥ 
New York, social 
abe work, and Staff ( 
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Attractive Canton 


Beaded Canton Crepe Gowns, 


Smart Sport Capes, now...... 
Pile Fabric Cloth Coats, now. 


Odd Lot Wool Skirts, now... 


Worsted Jersey Bathing Suits, 
Natural Baum Merten Scarfs, 
Dyed Wolf Scarfs, noc. 


7B 
Ae Street, Bost 


Clearance 82 
Women's Apparel 


ame (Fourth Floor; f 
Tailored Jersey and ‘Mignonette Dresses, now 5816 a 1 
Tailored Navy and Black Twill Dresses, now..........$3950 | 


Tailored Fibre Knit Dresses, Now.......ceseesecoees wags 


Crepe Dresses, ROW. sii ve cane cdbcaal eee 
Smart Satin Street Dresses, no «Pao, 


Taffeta and Foulard Silk Dresses, now.. 


Sport Coats and Capes, now... 
Tan and Navy Twill Capes and Coats, now.............§45 
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Elaborately Beaded Dinner Gowns, no 
Worsted Jersey Salts; SOW isc ciwcy ds vecodeccbscducceaa 
Sport Tweed Suits, no. . 44 cence „ 
Spork. Tweed . neee 
Navy and Black Tailored Suits, no 
Linen Riding. Habits, nowo . 19.80 
Khaki Riding Habits, now 1250 
Linen Riding Habits, now. .........ccssceccccevesees ss foo 
Smart Wool Riding Habits, . C CU 
Knickerbocker Sport Suits, noͤrru᷑r 43 
Silk Lined Sport Coats, , ccevescseetackak ban 
Wool Mixture Top Coats, nop p 319.50 


$45 
r 40s eee 
$65 
310 
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Marvella Wraps and Coats, nor 88 
Odd Lot Serge Separate Skirts, no- 8 


Stripe Check and Plaid Skirts; now 10 
Plaid or Stripe Wool Sport Skirts, now................ $18 
Odd Lot Blouses, about half price, no .53.50 
Odd Lot Blouses, about half price, now q 8 
Odd Lot Blouses, about half price, ngo : 70 
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Two Skin Sable Scarf, nom 830 


R. H. STEARNS 
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N IN INDIA kil — value almost — 4,000,000 | : i | V | , | 
— e e United) e Wes Riding Workshop| : 5 

operating Agitators Urge kilograms,» vate "46,600,060 9 — Makes Goods for World On Satur 4 = ‘July Ist; the st 


| 000 kilograms, value 119,- : 

— of F oreign Varn „ — 8 l Monitor Bu f 7 „ 

guilders, showing the lowering pecial from Monitor Bureau 1565 1 2 

9 LONDON, Soap. —— gat 12 o'clock, Noon 


Sent, Violent Views pipet, Eneiaad eatored oot | LONDON, May l. ur Ring | 
e and will remain closed until Wed: 


 CALCUTT 2 ] rams. 
eren van Export from Holland of cotton | ense the most important woo! textile. 
Sie have been very prominent in| yarns, 1,700,000 kilograms, value|4rea of the United Kingdom. In and 
F011 round the great cities of Leeds, and 3 
' N 5 Pa 


t 5,000,000 guilders. 
tale gaan al The total import of raw materials Bradford and the boroughs of Hud- 


urgi them to restrict cultivation 

“(which it was said only benefited the for the cotton industry, therefore, dersfleld, ‘Keighley, Halifax, Dews- 

tore capitalist) and instead to] Was about 56,500 tons, value 68,700,000 bury and Batley there is located a 
; rice, the staple food of the poor guilders. Previous year, about 57,000 large proportion of the world’s ma- 
ple. This silly business was offi- | tons. chinery for the manufacture of woolen 

and worsted goods, and goods in an 


discouraged, but the boycott of r 
J yarn — still — e SCOT PLEADS FOR 2 variety ap aa 2 York- 
e les ere are g U ] nd dispa everx. 
ee the turning point has} POWER PROJECTS |civitizea country in the world, in addi- 


reached and the first turn tion to meeting a huge at 


rd political sanity taken by at - | home. 
t the Benga! Non-Cooperators. Development of Hydro-Electric In the whole of Yorkshire there is 
a population of 4,000,000 of which a 


4 Some months ago, at an important 7 
a held in connection with the Resources, Advocated little over 3,000,000 are located in 
gation A — 7 rise GLASGOW, June 6 (Special Cor- — a with bergen — Pox . 
va Hassat Moheni distinguished respondence) — Prof. Magnus Mac- envlrons. wit 5 3 : 
f by the violence of his oratory. industries, claim a goodly proportion O M d J 26th 
ly expressed his disbelief in Lean, at the summer meeting inet the West Riding figures, but some Nn on ay, une 
Glasgow of the Institute of Electri- idea of the population may be gath- 


n-violence, and called för the rais- 
| of a guerilla army in order that cal Engineers, lectured on) “The — from the fact that Leeds has a 
or ergs of about 445,000, Bradford 


exploits of the Moplahs, whom he Hydro electric Resources of the Scot- 
a, might be repeated on a wide/tish Highlands.“ 000, Huddersleld 107,000 and Hali- 
@ throughout India. It was dur-] One of the farthest-reaching effects a 101,000. It a circle can be drawn 
around these centers so as to embrace — 


the early part of the Prince ot ot the war, he said, had been to bring 
es tour, when the Government the nation face to tace with its own Dewsbury, Keighley, Batley, Ossett 
proceeding with extreme caution. resources. Of real assets they bad and the thriving townships of the 
aus Hessat Mohani’s statement,|extravagantly wasted some and en- Speu Valley, Airedale and the Colne | ( 36 inches wide) 
pets went far beyond anything tirely neglected others. Of the vari- Valley, the population within it would 
exceed 1,250,000, the bulk of whom 


‘that the Ali brothers had said, and ſt ous national resources to which the F oi the: weal 3 | 
| are eee ee in the new sports colors, as well as in white, silver, sand, mastic, Congo, 
| 

| 


| comprehension why the arrest attention of Government and people 
Only just taken place. The arrest was ‘now directed, water power was textile industry. 
‘was carried out at Cawnpore, at the | dominant. Happily there are now signs of a : 
tance of the Bombay Government, He was concerned with it, not only|substantial revival in this — * a ruby, turquoise, navy and black . * 
the Maulava had to be foreibly as an industrial proposition, but as following upon a period of unparal- 
: m, and ag 2 8 — tor a means of elevating the national leled Aen. 8 
again into the railway com- lite, restoring its ma wer. last year there were 
; 5 the — * in the N stocks in the hands of retailers.and will be placed on special sale at the phenomenally low price of 
4 darkishen Lal, who was con- centers, of resettling the people on merchant-distributors had been re- 
acted as a rebel during the Punjab the land, and of furnishing them duced to something like a manageable | 
e d 2 houses, fond and cloth: bar ua i. geb the industry; e 
appoin nister of Asri- ing, and a more natura as begun to reac ; ret 5 | { 
in the Reformed Government — Pa 8 the export trade in semi and fully- 52 ae per yar d 
2 declares that the gen- Industry introduced here and there manufactured goods has expanded | 
oe at of the Reforms in the throughout the Highlands would sup- Substantially. The boom in knitted | 
ves tally the e e eee, fr more fully the far et hands andthe aout Mail and teleph ders will 
y e whole Indian rees. Fo from the ands a 
and made the ambiguous ob- ee . Scotland 7 1 — Al and E ep one Orders W ＋ eceive prompt attention 
Japan and severai co - 3 


“The time is coming when able, and it was 80 distributed by 
sooperator will modify his nature that there need be h tries have taken big weights of fine | N 4 
re @ no con c 5 (Silk Department, First Floor) 


ands by 50 per cent and his wishes Jyarns for weaving purposes. 
lee The position of today is that prac- 


2 * by 50 per cent.“ Sub- + 
— ey were no longer dependent 
was, he said, heing * 4 power but might — their tically the whole of the woolcombers 
r. irrigation und railways and machinery worked by a are employed; in fact, they could be 
simple and—in the Highlands more engaged in overtime it they would 5 
which in the country he said. Seyeral of the water power actual turnover in woolen and worsted | For Monday f For Monday 
# disturbed the peace and projects in existence and some pro- goods for some time has been much in | — 4 

— 4 and that | posals which had materialized during . ae 8 | | : 

rum m manufacturers - : 

By Me referred to the Ae rde catchment area’ of the Locha-|tion of stocks, but this position is| A New Selection of _A Special Offering of 
me One of the two semi-reli-| her system for which an act of Par- gradually righting itself, to the benefit : | 
of the industry proper. The wholesale — 
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‘India, which had | 
hey: I the authorities anxiety. rn year, was 1 de is better, and longer | ‘ o 9 
303 square miles, he said Taking clothing trade 18 ' | Hi IK H W 
saps 13 — — 4 Nou: e average rainfall as 73 inches, hours are being worked. 2 en | W ite Si ats omen s 
hel | 1 — 7 * this gave 1,056, 1 «gy gallons per SHIPBUILDING SHOWS | ’ 
hat there were embers pear per square mile and therefore, } 0 ‘ C 
for the whole area, 876,000,000 gal- : | the Summer’s latest and smartest vogue re e . 
Sashes which might burst jon, pe, whol DECLINE IN TONNAGE; ( e te Crepe de Chine . 
— 9 he a was anticipated that 100,000 : 
‘i 1 a eee in all, HEAVIEST IN AMERICA| | in fashionable models, beautifully (plaited model) JF 
the. Punjab. There Special from Monitor Bureau | ' | 
* equivalent to 6535 electric units, and 5 ° = 
po e availabe for to 10 tons of coal, the Lochaber water SOPTHAMPTON, May 26—Thére is} _ tailored; adequately meeting the cur t $10.85 
$8 and also for irrigation. |POVer would be equivalent to trom a serious drop in tonnage of ships; =| rent great demand for hats of taffeta, a * 
750,000 to 1,000, 000. tons of coal per 16 ae 
Council is budgeting yen under construction in all parts of t Cc t d inkled ti all 
Qh is anticipated, and In the Grampian project the catch- world. In the United Kingdom there ; anton crepe and crinkied satin . Sizes 26 to 34 inches, waist measure 
“that over 9,000,000 ment area was 417 square miles and are 437 vesesis, representing 2.238. white, youthful and charming | : 
it will be reaped. (A the four proposed power houses would 998 tons gross, under construction. ’ e . (Separate Skirts Department, Third Floor) 


“pounds. The Punjab Sve out 56,000 horsepower con- lyrnis tonnage represents a decrease of 


n tinuously. The whole scheme would 
E ‘Bengal Is for est £4,500,000. He showed that where priv 400,000 tons on the previous every hat a remarkable value at 
existed in the Highland lochs and) rhe total tonnage * new ships 


80 rivers considerably over half a mil- 3 | 
under construction in other parts of 
FOR Ns REVEAL en aten horsepower, which | tne world, up to date, is 1,443,624 tons. | $7.50 For Monday 


should at once be utilized in estab- 

This includes about 326, 000 tons in 

00 ied eee and . N 

chiefly la — 

32 N INDUSTRY e all practi, country most affected in sete way at (First Floor Millinery Department) Another Sale of 
„ May 26 (Special Cor- cal purposes power, light and heat — Ta N bene 5 te 2 5 
oo importance of the were coming more and more to be 9 and lack of capital | é' Wi 9 

to Holland may be comprehended in the word “electric- The te tal tonnage building in coun- omen 8 
1 — * ity,” and as their coal resources were tries 3 the British Isles is 373. 0 2 
rt Spd cotton in Holland in being depleted they must rely for its 900 less than last year. This decrease For Monday 
26,000,000 kilograms, value production in the future to a much 1 — countries, but chiefly the , Silk Costu me 1 Sli 
liders (one guilder being greater extent on oil and water power United States, where the tonnage, at . ; ps— 


— cents). The United and other undeveloped agencies. resent is only 3% per cent of the new : 
construction of 1918 Exceptional Values | (so indispensable for wearing with 


construction of 1919. The figures for 


EGON VOTERS RALLY TO N Brees, 400000 fone! Sol. | - b 5 Summer dresses) 


land, 258,240 tons; America, 136,266 : 


ELIMINATING PRIVATE SCHOOL seven. 217.312 tons] 1 Li at exceptionally low prices f 
: 4 itiative Petitions Backed by Masons hts Flooded With 1 , ) impor © ress Mens Costume Slips 


Signatures in Single Day Fa. (45-inch width; in colors only) 
) Gaze 0 : (all with shadow-proof hem) ~~ & 


_ PORTLAND, Ore., June 17 (Special | known the purpose of the petitions to ——- * 
l padence)—An — mone 14 few people, they had no further op- TAS PO 
ur placed on the ballot at the; portunity for circulating. All they 8 N N 
coming November election in Oregon could do was to receive the signatures ||| VAR .. at 780. & 90c. per yard Tub silk, in white or pink; tailored 
providir for compulsory attendance! of people who came flocking to them. oh 1 | model $3 95 
+ * * . . . 0 


t the public schools of all children| The proposed bill would make it — | 
mar school age, and for pro-|compulsory for every child between The linen offered at 78c. is the heavy Radi ilk. i hite ink 
um Silk, in White, pin „navy or 


r r e br 36 rears who bas no Laie that at 90c. has th 
har g a r e eig grade to : 0 : 
tha — attend the public schools regularly. | i \ H and “Woven ee oS: : 351 4 black > with shirring at hip-line, $4 95 
In one day approximately 50,000 sig- Physical inability to attend is recog- : fine French finish. The desirable : 
were obtained throughout the nized by the bill as a valid excuse, as Irish Linen Satin. i hite. pi 
Stat vt the initiative petitions for|is also residence at a great distance , Summer shades are well represented. atin, in white, pink, navy or black; 
i e num t 0 , 5 
neces to insure the —— of the ge eee Would Be Closed OULD Aladdin today but n tailored model . . " 9 $5.25 
ters set out with the’ intention Its proponents admit that the effect 8 The remaining assortments of Im- Crepe de Chine, in white or pink, lace- 


set out with the intention fi 0 
hat her of ai of the bill will be, if it is adopted, to I and wish for the finest, most 
of obtaining p — close ull private schools teaching chil- exquisite of linens, no doubt the ported Novelty Cotton Fabrics (of the trimmed . + ° 2 2 $5. 90 


a safe margin over. But whereve 
object of the petitions becdine K cory + oe W agar Genii would bring him Fleur- 
pt. 1, l higher class) are now being offered at Radium silk. 5 white, pink, navy or 


—— — — given,” said Mr. Smith, in explaining : | 
Y ** the measure, to allow private schools damask table cloths and napkins. considerably reduced prices. black; tailored model $6 90 
* 9 * 0 


50,000 of them got their names 
<i to close up their affairs.” Sponsot- 
voted the Tast stato elocuon. | ;ttso! ine meagre by the nen f Nell) after un. F aged or . 
* r declared, is based upon a de- ) : 
Backed by Masonic Bodies termination to perpetuate American- II of linens! : (First Floor) sae (House Gown Department, Third Floor) 
© movement to initiate the meas-/ism and American institutions. Cloths 2x2 At 12.00 15.00 te 25.00 ‘ = | 


re. whose avowed purpose is to “Oregon is one of the most patriotic 2x2% At 15.00 16.00 to 
iG eo states in the Unton,“ he said, and we 2x8 At 17.50 19.00 


den and safeguard religious do not think there i? any immedi 
te Napkins 22 in. 
m and Americanism, was backed or particular danger Poy But — the 5 

yt ‘he Masonic bodies, of Oregon, and east the number of foreign-born and|H 24 in. At 2000 to 2750 « dos. fl The Motor Delivery Service tor the Summer Season 
co & e 80 er at suc 
pb. e F e are some. ‘superfine to New Jersey, Westchester County and Long’ Island points, is in active éperation 

n’s Trust Company Bank. council of the Scottish Rite, therefore, hand loom double Damask ) 

a, was the directing head. we are making a beginning in Oregon, pieces. 


be petitions were sent in advance to set an example for th t * 
t the 125 set for the . to all country.“ e e e e Linen Store, 4th Floor, 
; of Oregon, with directions Figures given by the office of the Tremont St. Madison 13 Fitth “Avenue, New ben 
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y be circulated simultaneously | state superintendent of public instruc- 


‘all. I. Tt . began at 8 a. m. * of Oregon — 1 1 pub- Th e 
ind oe. 1 c school enrollment in the State to 
Results were tabulated and tele- be 160,924 and the private school en- ) nn, TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 
ape to headquarters here the rollment to be 29,235. In Pertland Shepard Stores 
day, so that the result was 33,000 are enrolled in the grammar 
Own at once. Circulators in some grades of the public schools and 6000, Boston 
that after the first hour approximately, of grammar school age : — 
vor. during which they made in the private schools. | - 
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ARICA COMPROMISE 
PROPOSALS MADE 


Secretary Hughes Offers Middle 
Ground for Ending Dispute 
of Chile and Peru 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, June 24—Charles 


E. Hughes, Secretary of State, bas 


informally presented compromise 
proposals on the Tacna-Arica dues non 
to the Chilean and Peruvian delega- 
tions. From reliable sources it is 
learned that it offers a middle ground | 
between the contentions so far held 
by the two delegations for arbitra- 
tion. The Hughes formula is said to 
avoid the flat Peruvian proposal to 
give the arbiter the power to decide 
whether the plebescite should or 
should not be held and likewise to 
sidestep the Chilean contention that 
the only way in which the unfulfilled 
provisions of the Ancon Treaty can 
be carried out is through a plebescite, 
and to propose, instead, that the 
arbiter shall arbitrate all questions 
arising from and regarding the 
method of fulfilling Article Three of 
the treaty. 


When the arbiter begins his work 
and the Chilean and Peruvian advis- | 


ers on the special commission to be 
appointed present their arguments in 
the case to the consideration of the 
arbiter, the latter will decide, if Peru 
insists upon the point, whether the 
plebiscite shall be held. In the event 
of an affirmative decision he shall fix, 
the conditions under which it shall 
be conducted. If the decision is 
Against the plebiscite then the Chilean 
and Peruvian Governments shall call 
another conference for the purpose 
of deciding how Article Three shall be 
fulfilled. 

While no official announcements 
have been made by either delegation, 
it is understood from high authority 
that the Chileans are favorably dis- 
posed toward the Hughes proposals 
and are ready to accept it, but are 
awaiting on the reply which Peruvian 
delegates expect momentarily from 
their government. It is indicated, 
however, that no formal action by the 
delegations is expected before the be- 
ginning of next week, as the Chilean 
delegates have left Washington today 
for Atlantic City to spend the week- 
end. 

The Chilean Ambassador is under- 
stood to have informed Mr. Hughes of 
the viewpoint of the Chilean Govern- 
ment upon the subject matter of the 
interviews previously held between 
them. 

The Chilean Ambassador and the 
Chilean delegations are believed to 
have received authority from Santiago 
to accept the Peruvians’ formula if it 
is deemed by them to be satisfactory 
after interviewing the Secretary and 
considering the matter in all its as- 
pects. The interviews with Mr. Hughes 
have been held and the Chileans are 
understood to be fully satisfied. 


CIVIL WAR HISTORY 
REVISION’ OPPOSED 


ee 3 Proposal 
Stirs Dames of Loyal Legion 


WASHINGTON, June 24 — Mrs. John 
A. Logan, president of the Dames of 
the Loyal Legion, stated yesterday 
that organization would urge other 
patriotic and educational societies to 


press their campaign against the use 
in the schools of any State of histories 
that do not conform to facts.” 

Referring to the declaration in the 
report adopted at the recent conven- 
tion in Richmond. of the United Con- 
federate Veterans, that the Civil War 
was “deliberately conceived” by Abra- 
ham Lincoln and that histories teach- 
ing this should be used in southern 
sohools, Mrs. Logan said the assertion 
was a “perversion of facts,” and that 
all patriotic societies would be urged 
to seek the suppression of any such 
histories. 

Col. John McElroy. vice-commander 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
and editor of-its National Tribune, 
Said Grand Army leaders would pro- 
test the assertions in the report 
adopted by the Confederate veterans. 

“It seems to me that the veterans 
have gone far out of their way to pub- 
lish an unwarranted statement. said 
Col. McElroy. “I am glad to be able 
to say that I do not believe this feeling 
to be general in the south.” 


GEORGE E. HARVEY 
HOST TO ROYALTY 


LONDON, June 24 (By The Asso- 
ciated Press)—William Howard Taft, 
Chief Justice of the United States Su- 


preme Court, conferred today with 
Count De Saint-Aulaire, the French 
Ambassador. He was guest of honor 
afterward at a luncheon given by the 
Earl of Balfour. Tonight Mr. and 
Mrs. Taft will attend the dinner which 
George E. Harvey has arranged for 
King George and Queen Mary. 

There will be 23 British . 13 
American guests at the dinner. There 
will be two large circular tables, the 
King heading one and the Queen the 
other. Mr. Harvey will be at the right 
of the Queen and Mr. Taft will sit at 
her left. The King will have Mrs. 
Harvey and Mrs. Taft at his side. 


_ AMNESTY MEASURE 
URGED IN FRANCE 


By Special Cable 


; PARIS, June 24—The Senate has 
a ed a large measure of amnesty 
_ Which would have the effect of re- 


leasing most of the prisoners charged 


With offenses connected with the war. 
_ The men who mutinied in the Black 


3 Sea when sent against Russia, on the 
_ round that warlike acts were not 


_ onstitutionally warranted by any 
a on of war, would under the 
5 ogee be released. Both 
* Marty and Badina, leaders who 
_ have been elected, while in prison, to 
several — bodies, would 


„ 
4a be set free. 
* 


As the War Minister agreed and 


* Promised to bring forward the sug- 


‘measure, it is believed that the 
will soon be operative. 


ELECTION RESULTS 
IN CORK ANNOUNCED 


Michael Collins at Head of Poll 
Bad Effect on Ireland of 
Recent Assassination 


CORK, June 24 (By The Associated 
Press) — The successful candidates in 
Friday’s parliamentary elections in 
the districts of north, midwest and 
south Cork are announced as follows: 
Michel Collins, pro-treaty; Michel 
Bradley, Labor; Sean Hales,’ pro- 
treaty; Daniel Vaughan, farmer; Sean 
Hayes, pro-treaty; Daniel Corkery, 
anti-treaty; Sean Moylan,‘anti-treaty, 

and Thomas Nagle, Labor. 
| Those defeated included Mary Mac- 
Swiney, Anti-Treaty, sister of the Lord 
Mayor of Cork, and Padraig O’Keefe, 
secretary of the Sinn Fein organiza- 
tion, and Pro-Treaty candidate. 

Mr. Collins received a preponder- 
ating portion of the votes with 17,106, 
[Bradley received 7513, Hales 8625, 
,| Vaughan 6947, Hayes 6305, Corkery 
6334, Moylan 6146 and Nagle 5528 
votes. 


Irish Army Republican 
Officers Express Horror 


| By Cable from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, June 24—The murder of 


Sir Henry Wilson still overshadows | 


‘all other Irish news. The Christian 
Science Monitor’s Dublin correspon- 
dent has been told at Beggars’ Bush 
barracks, the headquarters of the 
regular section of the Irish Republi- 
can Army that the staff is horrified. 
“They realize,” The Christian Science 
Monitor correspondent writes, the 
bad effect this deed must have on 
Ireland, and feel it was with no peace 
motive that the murderers carried 
copies of the army's organ. It is 
obvious, they say that an effort is be- 
ing made by the anti-treaty minority 
to discount the Government of Ire- 
land.“ 

This impression does not lose any 
force either from Rory O'Connor's 
repetition yesterday of his refusal to 
make any statement upon the subject, 
or from the equivocal language in 
which Eamon de Valera has referred 
to it. 

The question of the continued occu- 
pation by an armed force of the Four 
Courts in Dublin in defiance of the 
authority of the Provisional Govern- 
ment is now under discussion, A con- 
ference about it, presided over by Mr. 
Griffith and attended by General Dal- 
ton of the regular branch of the Irish 
Republican Army, and two British 
military officers, is reported to have 
been held in Dublin yesterday. It may 
well be therefore that Commandant 
O’Connor has reason for complaining 
that he is “busy.” 

Michael Collins was yesterday de- 
clared elected for Cork and today 
therefore has his hands free and 
further developments are awaited. 


LANDTAG DEBATES 
WILHELM’S CLAIM 


3 to the Hohenzol- 
lerns Is Generally Condemned 


BERLIN, June 24—Yesterday after- 
noon's Prussian Landtag debated the 
thorny question of the “compensation” 
to be granted to the Hohenzollerns. 
The following sentences detached from 
the speeches delivered during the de- 
bate crystallize German party feeling 
on the subject. 

Herr Luedmann, Socialist: 
essential that Germany’s museums con- 
taining priceless art treasures should 
remain the property of the State and 
not go to the fugitive Hohenzollern 
family. Frederick the Great deciared 
in his last testament that he was poor 
because he had sacrificed everything 
to the State. The present Hohenzol- 
lerns should try to follow Frederick's 
example.” 

Herr Meyer, Independent Socialist: 
“In this vital matter, events are tak- 
ing an unfavorable turn for the Re- 
public. 

Herr Katz, Communist: “William 
II had the impudence to refuse to pay 
his taxes since his flight to Holland 
and now it is reported that the Prus- 
sian Finance Minister proposes to 
hand over to him 200,000,000 marks 
compensation at a time when the 
great mass of Germans are experienc- 
ing difficulty in keeping the wolf of 
hunger from the door.“ 

Herr von Kries, German Nationalist 
Party: “Let us have the full facts 
about this compensation question: 
The Hohenzollerns have certainly no 
reason to fear full publicity.” 


LUMBERMEN PLAN 
STANDARD CUTS 


“It is 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHICAGO, June 24—Home builders 
are to get their lumber cut in stand- 
ard sizes, graded uniformly and in- 
spected through a system to be put 
into effect the nation over, when 
plans arranged at the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, now clos- 
ing its annual meeting here, are car- 
ried out. 

A resolution providing for forma- 
tion of a national inspection bureau 
to work out a uniform system of siz- 
ing, grading and inspecting lumber 
was passed at the closing session. 
Cutting matched lumber at the mil!s 
has long needed some such standard- 
izing. The home builder who per- 
chance obtained flooring from two 
different mills was very likely to find 
that there existed a fraction of an 
inch difference in the widths which 
made use on the same job almost im- 
possible. The bureau to be estab- 
lished is to submit a uniform system 
and hardwood lumbermen agree to 
adopt it. 

They believe that soft wood dealers 
will join the movement. 

Another big step ahead, the lumber- 
men think, was taken by “passage of 
their sales code resolution, by which 
agreement among themselves is made 
to stop cancelling orders after they 


have Been once accepted. Heretofore, 


sudden changes in the market, follow- 
ing acceptance of an order has caused 
cancellation. In the future all agree 


to stop the practice. 


CABINET SEATS IN CONGRESS, : 
ARE APPROVED BY PRESIDENT 


Department Heads Would Have Opportunity to Inform 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, June 24—Recent 
attacks in Congress on members of 
the Cabinet, notably Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, and Harry M. 


Daugherty, Attorney-General, un- 
doubtedly have given impetus to the 
desire of the Administration to have 
legislation enacted which will permit 
members to sit on the floor of both 
houses. The President gave his pub- 
lic approval of such a provision yes- 
terday. 

He asserted, however, that it would 
not be possible to accept such a bill 
as one already before the House pro- 
viding for Cabinet members to be 
present on certain days of the week. 
The Administration view is that the 
head of each executive department 
should be present when the affairs 
of his department are under fire or 
when it is desired to have first-hand 


COALITION IN NOW 
POSSIBLE IN CANADA 


Overtures Between Progressive 


and Liberal Parties Are Al- 
ready Being Made 


OTTAWA, June 24 (Special) — The 
grain rates under the Crow's Nest 
Pass agreement of 1898 will come into 
effect on July 7 next, after two years’ 
suspension. The remainder of the 
agreement will continue in abeyance 
for another year. 

This is the sum and substance of 
the report finally agreed upon by the 


members of the transportation costs 
committee, a report prepared upon 
voluminous evidence, and after several 
secret sessions and very considerable 
controversy, It is now certain that 
the report will pass the House of 
Commons by a large majority, in fact 
it is doubtful whether there will be 
any division whatsoever upon the 
measure which the Government will 
prepare for its implementation. 

Western members, while at first de- 
sirous of having the entire agreement 
reinstated, are highly satisfied with 
the report, regarding the grain rates 
as of supreme importance and real- 
izing that the compromise reached is 
as satisfactory as it was possible to 
secure. 


Attitade of Railways 


And it is conceivable that the rail- 
ways, especially the Canadian Pacific, 
feel that it is better to suffer the loss 
which the reinstatement of the grain 
rates will involve than to be sub- 
jected to lengthy and damaging attack 
in the House of Commons. 

To the Liberal caucus held on 
Thursday is largely attributable the 
decision in the matter. E. J. MacMur- 
ray of North Winnipeg opened the dis- 
cussion on the subject, declaring that 
if the grain rates were not restored 
the Government might just as well roll 
up the map of western Canada so 
far as Liberalism was concerned. Mr. 
MacMurray was strongly backed in his 
appeal by a very large number of 
members from all parts of the Do- 
minion, including Quebec, and but 
little serious opposition was offered 
even by the strongest opponents of 
the agreement. 


Effect of Wheat Board 


The solution offered, coupled with 
the Government bill for the creation of 
a Wheat Board, may have a profound 
effect upon Canadian federal politics. 
There are those who frankly predict 
this morning that it may lead to a 
new alignment of the Progressive and 
Libera] forces. In any case, it has 
created a strong feeling of friendship 
between the two parties, out of which 
may ultimately come an effective en- 
tente. 
ready being made, and while a com- 
plete coalition is not to be expected 
in the immediate future, a promise of 
more substantial tariff reductions next 
session might go far toward ulti- 
mately bringing a union about. The 
Government caucus on Thursday de- 
veloped a strong Liberal spirit, which 
was manifested particularly among 
the rank and file. It is felt that the 
Government, at present weak and in- 
secure, can find security by sticking 
to Liberal policies and thereby gain- 
ing the support of a party whose very 
existence is due to the fact that past 
Liberal governments have not been 
Liberal enough. 

It is understood that there will be 
a caucus of both parties before the 
session closes, and that the whole 
political situation will be canvassed 
and plans evolved for the recess, 


RETAILERS REPLY 
TO MR. MCCUMBER 


Special from Monitor. Bureau 


NEW YORK, June 24.—The National 
Retail Drygoods Association, in a let- 
ter to Porter J. McCumber, Senator 
from North Dakota, written by its 
executive committee and made public 
today, denies charges which Mr. Mc- 
Cumber made on June 14, against 
American newspapers and merchants, 
and reiterated its opposition to the 
proposed tariff law. 

Declaring that the tariff bill has not 
been constructed in a scientific, non- 
partisan, non-political manner, that 
its tendency will be to raise prices to 
the consumer and to restrict imports 
necessary to the international com- 
merce of the United States, the 
organization states that the rates will 
damage the interests of the farmer, 
the cotton grower, the producer of 
metals, and the exporting manufac- 
turer. 

“For the good of our American 
institutions,” the statement reads, 
“the assertion that the great metro- 
politan newspapers are venal and 
corrupt, should either be proved or 
withdrawn. Such a charge is un- 
worthy of the chairman of a commit- 
tee so important and responsible.as is 


? 


| the Senate Finance Committee.” 


Houses and Prevent Misinterpretation 


information regarding the processes 
of these departments, 


Congress Jealous of Encroachment 

The matter was discussed at length 
at the Cabinet meeting yesterday and 
it is probable that a new bill will be 


introduced soon embodying the views 
of the Administration. Getting it 
passed is another matter. The subject 
has been up peModically for about 50 
years, but Congress, always jealous of 
the encroachment of the executive 
branch of the Goyernment, has refused 
to sanction any provision which would 
bring them in such close proximity 
and give the Executive an advantage 
in getting its programs carried out. 
Moreover, it would shut off much 
oratory which now expends itself on 
the misbehavior and shortcomings of 
the various Cabinet officials. 

The President is anxious to have 
closer co-operation because, in his 
opinion, it would facilitate the trans- 
action of government business. Some 
of the attacks on Cabinet members 
result from lack of information re- 
garding the work’ of the several de- 
partments and this would not happen 
if the heads were at hand to give 
correct and full reports of the status 
of the activities for which they are 
responsible. 


Works Well Elsewhere 


It is pointed out that almost all 
parliaments have such an arrange- 
ment and that it is presumed to work 
satisfactorily. However, in those 
countries bills originate with the Ad- 
ministration; in the United States 
they are initiated by Congress. 

Cabinet members would be expected 
to oppose bills hostile to the Adminis- 
tration, and, in the event of the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the 
Government being of different political 
parties, controversies might be the 
more prolonged and embittered be- 
cause of the presence of the Adminis- 
tration representatives during the 
enactment of legislation and the dis- 
cussion of measures. 


Necessary Number to Curb Tariff 
Debate Expected Within 
Few Days 


WASHINGTON, June , 24—Senate 
Republican leaders today put into 
operation their plan to curb debate on 
the Tariff bill. A petition to invoke 
the existing cloture rule, operative 
under a two thirds vote, was drafted 
by Charles Curtis Senator from Kan- 
sas, Republican vice chairman and 
party whip, and its circulation begun. 


The first name to the petition was 
said to have been that of Henry Cabot 
“Lodge of Massachusetts, Republican | 
leader. Sixteen signatures only are 
required under the rule to authorize 
its presentation to the Senate, but it 
was planned to obtain more before 
taking further action. 

That the motion for cloture would 
not be made before next week was 
probable. Republican senators behind 
the movement said they thought it 
possible that within a few days the 
necessary two-thirds vote might be 
pledged. 

Republican members of the House 
from the territory east of Kansas, now 
absent from Washington, were or- 
dered back today by Frank W. Mon- 
dell of Wyoming, Republican leader, 
owing to a one-man filibuster con- 
ducted by Edward Voigt, Representa- 
tive from Wisconsin. 

Prompt return of Republicans will 
avoid issuance of warrants, Mr. Mon- 
dell stated in telegrams to absentees, 
explaining that the filibuster resulted 
yesterday in 14 roll calls, and that it 
was necessary to have all Republicans 
here by Monday to carry out the leg- 
islative program. 

Mr. Voigt showed no disposition to- 
day to end his filibuster. He forced 
three roll calls, each requiring 25 
minutes, within the first hour and a 
half of the session. The largest num- 
ber answering was 247, compared with 
216, which is a quorum. Members 
left the chamber in large numbers 
after each roll call, against the insist- 


ence of Mr. Mondell that they remain 
on the floor. 


0 


Washington's 


Washington, June 23 
EMBERS of the United States 


Senate, held to the task of 


M operating the legislative hop- 


Overtures to that end are al- 


per through the long, hot afternoons 
of a Washington summer, are a trifle 
piqued over insinuations that they 


are dallying away their time. This 
feeling of resentment recently was 
voiced by Senator Nathaniel B. Dial 
(D.) of South Carolina in a brief in- 
terlude in debate on the Muscle 
Shoals project and the naval appro- 
priation bill. 

Obtaining permission to address the 
Senate on “the work cure,“ Mr. Dial 
called the attention of his fellow mem- 
bers to a recent assertion by one Dr. 
J. W. Brannan of New York, alleging 
the therapeutic value of work. 

“Does the Senator apply the same 
thing to Congress?” he was asked. 

“No, Congress works hard now,” 
retorted the Senator from South Car- 
olina, and proceeded to outline a few 
of the more grilling. duties of a Sen- 
ate member. “I do know anybody 
in the world who works harder than 
senators. Why, here under this day- 
light-saving foolishness I get up early 
and I hurry down and get a little hot 
breakfast, and I rush down through 
the departments, and I answer about 
50 75 letters, and I come over here 


11 o’clock to 6, faithfully.” 
> > > 


Another busy time for the Presi- 
dent. The National Council for Re- 
duction of Armaments is urging 
everyone to write or telegraph to the 
President on Saturday or Sunday, 
July 29 or 30, indicating to him that 
America is ready for another definite 
and concrete step toward world peace. 

This is a part of the proposed “In- 
ternational No-More-War Demonstra- 
tion” planned for those days. Mass 
meetings and churches are asked to 
send resolutions. Everywhere pla- 
cards bearings the words “No More 
War” are to be displayed. 

In England there will be proces- 
sions and mass meetings. Ten Euro- 
pean nations will participate in the 
movement. They are England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Holiand, Swe- 
den, Austria, Tzecho-Slovakia, Hun- 
gary and A 


It is encouraging to those who op- 
pose the maintenance of extensi¥e 
military establishments to read that 
the United States Army will have 
been cut 100,000 men during the last 
fiscal year when the compromise army 
bill is put into effect. Last year at 
this time the strength of the army was 
approximately 225,000 and, while the 
compromise measure authorizes 125. 
000, administrative considerations 
make it practically impossible to keep 
the army at exactly the strength au- 
thorized. 

Army officers naturally can hardly 
be expected to take a rosy view of this 
situation and one of them, commenting 
on it, said: “The infantry is the back- 
bone of the army. At the rate we are 
cutting down our infantry we shall 
soon reach a stage where our army 
is almost entirely lacking in back- 


bone.” 
> + > 


Following promptly on the tidings 
that Mrs. Anna Dickie Olesen had 
captured the Democratic nomination 
for the United States Senate in Min- 
nesota came the announcement that 
Mrs. Izetta Jewell Brown would be a 
candidate for a similar position from 
West Virginia. Like Mrs. Olesen, Mrs. 
Brown is a pleasing speaker. She has 
been identified with the National 
Woman’s Party and has taken part in 
many of their campaigns. 

As Izetta Jewell she was well known 
as an actress, and it was while play- 


ing at a local theater that she met 
W. G. Brown, Representative from 


and listen to eloquent speeches from |. 


Passing Show 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


West Virginia, whom she later mar- 
ried. She has taken an active part in 
West Virginia politics and has been 
much in demand as a political speaker. 
In the Democratic national conven- 
tion of 1920 Mrs. Brown made a speech 
seconding the nomination of John W. 
Davis for President. 
> > > 


There have been many empty chairs 
in executive offices during the mid- 
days of June. Most of the eminent 
officials of the Administration have 
been at various seats of learning hav- 
ing laurels placed upon their brows. 
At one time the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Secrétary of 
Commerce were absent on such 
agreeable duty and the Secretary of 
the Navy might have been had he not 
been sailing distant seas. The Presi- 
dent had a conference with the 
remnant of his official family and 
discussed postal rates and similar 
matters of a minor order. He would 
not have been there himself if Henry 
Cabot Lodge, (R) Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts had been successful in his 
himself to have him present himself at 
Harvard for a degree from that his- 
toric institution. 

There. is nothing invidious in the 
omission of the other members of the 
Cabinet from the above list and it is 
not to be deduced that they had no 
academic honors thrust upon them. 
It merely happened that they were 
at, home in the capital while those 
mentioned were away. Mr. Weeks 
celebrated with a swing around the 
circle, during which he hit persons 
and institutions in as violent a 
fashion as the most martial could ask 
of a War Secretary. Peace has its 
duties, as well as war, however, and 
it it likely that Mr. Weeks now will 
be attending to the humdrum duties 
of his office, disposing of left-over 
war supplies and the like for a Tew 
days now. 6 5 


Those who have pald much atten- 
tion to legislation in Washington 
agree with President Harding in the 
theory that the passage of the Ship 
Subsidy Bill depends upon action al 
the present session. One hears the 
argument made that it could be passed 
by the 
then take up by the Senate while the 
House is preparing appropriation bills 
during the first half of the short ées- 
sion beginning next December. 

This is fine reasoning, but is not 
supported by legislative history. Very 
few obstructed measures ever have 
been gotten through the last session 
of any Congress. Under the Consti- 
tution the last session of Congress be- 
gins the first Monday in December 
and closes the fourth of the follow- 
ing March. There is barely time to 
consider and act upon the bills carry- 
ihg billions of dollars in appropria- 
tions. It is true that all these meas- 
ures must originate in the House and 
that there is a considerable portion of 
the first part of these three months 
given tothe preparation of them by 
that body. In the meantime the Sen- 
ate has little to do. But it is just as 
true that the Senate is disposed to 
do little. 

However, if the Senate was ever 80 

industrious, a very few members could 
defeat any bill that might be taken 
up by simply consuming time in speak- 
ing upon it: The Senate is without any 
effective rule for closing debate, and 
three or four resourceful debaters 
could very well consume all the time 
of sittings until the Seante would be 
compelled to lay aside the measure and 
irn its attention to the appropriations. 
This feat has been perfermed many 
times. 
In view of these and other facts 
which might. be cited, it is believed 
that the President’s course in urging 
action at this session is eminently in 
the interest of his pet bill. 


‘ 
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New York „Voice Culture 


Teachers 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


NEW YORK, June 24+ Philip 
Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain, an- 
nounced that he is a pro- 
posal for 8 and 1 
music teachers, to be su to the 
next session of the Legislature. Mr. 
Berolzheimer said many complaints 
were made against self-styled teachers 
of voice culture. 


LABOR TURNS DOWN 
SOVIET RECOGNITION 


8 Federation, by Deci- 
sive Vote, Rejects Proposal for 
Third Consecutive Y ear 


CINCINNATI, O., June 24 (By The 
Associated Press)—-For the third suc- 
cessive year, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was placed on record by 
the action of its convention here to- 
day against recognition of the Soviet 
Russian Government. 

Friends of the Soviets were beaten 
decisively, failing to force a roll call 
vote on their resolution favoring rec- 
ognition. Then, the convention quick- 
ly followed this defeat by adopting 
the resolution opposing recognition. 

Matthew Woll, a vice-presidént of 
the Federation, said the Soviet was a 
dictatorship, denying free speech and 
assembly to the people and maintain- 
ing its control of Russia throbgh the 
Red Army. 

Max Hayes of Cleveland, O., closing 
the fight in behalf of the Soviet, 
argued. that a trade blockade existed 
against Russia and read a message 
from William E. Borah (R.), Senator 
from Idaho, declaring that “as a prac- 
tical proposition, wé cannot trade with 
Russia without recognition or a trade 
2 which amounts to a recogni- 

on ve 

Mr. Hayes, answering statements 
that the Soviet sought to destroy the 
Labor movement, declared that the 
president of the Russian Federation 
of Labor was one of his government's 
representatives at the Genoa Confer- 
ence. 

By an - overwhelming vote, the 
Federation divected the executive 
council to issue a general ‘appeai for 


funds for striking workers and quarry 
workers. The money will be divided 
between the two unions in proportion 
to the number each has on strike. 


“STATE, MEDICINE” 
POLICY ATTACKED 


ths. Takes 


Institute of Hom 
Strong Stand Against It 


Special from Monitor’ Bureau 

CHICAGO, June 24— The American 
Institute of Homeopaths took à stand 
strongly opposing “state medicine” in 
a resolution passed before their an- 
nual convention here, which was 
adjourned last night. 

“State medicine has encroached 
more and more upon the rights of the 
individual physician, and the lay mind 
is beginning to believe those against 
it are against disease prevention,“ 
reads the resolution. It resolves that 


“legitimate limitations of state medi- 
eine.“ 


narcotic traffic was advocated 


serve in a joint 


the institute. The homeopaths will; 


its appointment of five delegates. 
commission will be 


pear before the investigators. 


BANK MUST RETURN 
$90 FOR 1700 MARKS 
WHICH COST $1300 


—Otto Miljes of West Hoboken, went 
to the Steneck Trust Company -here 
in September, 1916, and asked to have 
7500 marks placed to his credit in a 
Hamburg bank, in anticipetion of re- 
turning to Germany. It cost him 
$1300. The much-planned trip was 
postponed, and in October, 1918, the 
German Government confiscated all 
American property. There was noth- 
ing left for M. Miljes to do but sue 
the trust company for the¢$1300 he had 
placed in its hands. 

In the Circuit Court at Jersey City 
a verdict of $90 has just been awarded 
in his favor. This is what 7500 marks 
were worth on Dec. 1, 1919, when 
commerical relations were resumed 
between the two countries. 


PENNSYLVANIA COURT 
_ UPHOLDS COAL TAX 


PHILADELPHIA, June 24— The 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court today 
declared constitutional the legisla- 
tive act of 1921 taxing anthracite coal 
1% per cent of its value at the mine. 

The act is intended to bring to the 
State an annual revenue of about 17. 
500,000. The opinion affirms the de- 
cision of the Dauphin County Court 
at Harrisburg, which declared anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal are different 
commodities and that the act taxing 
anthracite alone was constitutional. 
It was contended by Roland C. Heisler, 
a shareholder in the Thomas Colliery 
Company, who brought the original 
suit, that to tax anthracite and not 
bituminous was discriminatory be- 
cause they came in competition with 
each other. The tax law went into 
effect July 1, last. 


REVENUE FREIGHT TOTAL 
WASHINGTON, June 24—According to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
class 1 railroads carried 416.298.809 tons 
of revenue freight in the first 
months of 1922, compared with 402,114,193 


in the similar period in 1921. 


Sometimes Misnamed | on Limitation Peolicy—Yeur's 


voluntary contributions to provide 


. citinzenry. 


the public should be informed of the 


A more stringent law to control the 


Appointment of a committee to 
convention of 
physicians, to organize a commission 
for investigation of the merits of all 
healing systems, was authorized by 


be represented by five delegates at 
this joint conyention. The American 
Medical Association already has made 
A 
formed to hear 
evidence presented by those who ap- 


HOBOKEN, N. J., June 24 (Special) J a 
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cies of admission with a view of 

ing enrollment, divided the main com- 
mittee into four sub-committees at a 
meeting yesterday. The report of the 
committees will probably not be ready 
for a year, because of the large 
amount of Work to be done. 

The first committee, that which will 
deal with the Jewish question, is by 
far the most important one and will 
start work immediately. Included as 
members are Paul J. Sachs, professor 
of the fine arts and assistant director 
of the Fogg Museum; Harry A. Wolfson, 
professor of Jewish literature and 
philosophy; Charles Wilder, p 


rence Joseph Henderson, professor of 
biological chemistry. All of the mem- 
ders of the committee with the ex- 
ception of Dr. Henderson are of the 
Jewish race. 

The second committee, to deal with 
university statistics, is composed of 
Chester Noyes Greenough, dean of the 
university; Wallace Brett Donham, 
dean of the business school; and Hen- 
ry Winslow Holmes, professor of edu- 
cation and dean of the graduate school 
of education. 

The third committee will also start 
its work immediately and includes 
Henry Pennypacker, chairman of the 
committee on admission; Henry Ells- 
worth Clifford, professor of electrical 
engineering; and Chairman Grand- 
gent. Its duties will be to investigate 
what is being done at other colleges 


and to assist the other committees. ’ 
The fourth committee, 
not begin work until the opening of 
college in September, also is impor- 
tant since it will work with the un- 
dergradyates. 
Theodore Lyman, 


professor of 
matics and director of the — 
Physical Laboratory; Dr. Roger I 
ing Lee, professor of hygiene, 1 
Samuel Williston, professor of ot ine 
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AGAINST KU LUX 


AUGUSTA, Me., June 24 — Associate 
Sustice Albert M. Spea 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons of Maine, last night issued a 
statemént saying that he is opposed 
to any connection of Ku Klux Klan 
with Masonry, as he understands it, 
and he deprecates it in any form as 
a menace to law and order. 

“Masonry does not undertake to 
regulate or interfere with any outside 
matter,” said Grand Master Spear. 
“Its long life and great usefulness 
are due to the fact that it has never 


in its lodge room regarding any sub- 
ject not concerning Masonry, upon 
which might be developed a con- 
troversy. 


Ku Klux Klan or any organization as 
such, we may have a vital concern re- 
garding the conduct of Masons in 
joining that or any other society 
whose principles\may be regarded as 
a menace to law and order.” 


RICH MEN’S VILLAGE 
„ ELECTS ARTISANS 


RYE, N. V., June 24, (Special) — This 
village, populated largely by wealthy 
men whose business is chiefly in New 
York City, is celebrating the election 
of an electrician and a terer as 
village trustees. Daniel B. Purdy, 
electrician, was opposed. by Walter 
H. Powers, an electrical eer, and 
Edwin C. Thomas, ‘the plasterer, by 
Reginald W. Pressprich, a New York 
banker. Mr. Purdy won by more than 
400 votes in the most hotly contested 
election ever held here. 

Many social, business and political 
clubs of which the engineer and 
banker were members worked in their 
behalf. Friends of the electrician and 
the plasterer, however, made a house- 
to-house campaign for their caudi- 
dates. After the votes were counted 
bands and paraders marched in a jubi- 
lant celebration. Dances were held in 
the streets and the homes of the newly 
elected trustees were sranaded. 
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FR ENCH POINT OF VIEW DEPICTED 
_ REGARDING EUROPEAN POLITICS 


‘Ren Regards . Alliance as a Menace to 
Future Safety of the Country 


PARIS, June 10 (Special Corre- 
_ spondence)—-A short time back it ap- 
peared as though the Entente was on 
rupture, but later 
s have somewhat improved 


4 the situation. The meefng of the two 


oy ministers, Raymond Poincaré 


and Mr. Lloyd George, has brought 


about a better feeling between the 


5 . two peoples. 


As tar as the Russian problem is 


concerned, the whole trend of French 


 @conomic thought is toward an un- 
— with that country. Much 
was being silently achieved. It is 
dee probable that had the Genoa 
Conference never taken place France 


j would have got on terms with Russia, 


would have made the best bargain 
She could for herself. Her business 
men did not want nor did they mean 


2 to be forestalled. Negotiations were 


cs 


eding. They would undoubtedly 

ave been concluded. 
it was then extremely impolitic to 
have dragged the business into the 


titled to reparations and they see 
what they believe fo be the bad faith 
of Germany. They see also their own 
financial needs.. rance cannot do 
without reparati But what ie 
worse is the fact that behind Germany 
is Russia and Mr. Lloyd George has 
also favored Russia, Had this been done 


! 


| 


* of day. The whole delicate ma- 


cChinery was jarred. What resulted 


Was a political demonstration, and as 
bone play too large a part in French 


ce was compelled to oppose 


Mr. Lloyd George and to resist the | gaged 
_ Russian propcsals. 


It is a case of more haste less speed. 
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4 In the first place suspicions were 


aroused and the chief suspicion was 
that the British Prime Minister was 


eee hand, was maul, | ray been stated here that the in- 


'vasion of the Rhur is @ policy which 


in an electioneering “stunt,” was 


4 ‘sacrificing France to his own interests 
and his personal policy. 


M. Poincaré’s Dilemma 


M. 
ay from Genoa but he knew 

if he went he would probably 
ve been overthrown. The dilemma 


— that if he surrendered to the 


h view it would be thought that 
had become another “victim" of 
» Lieyd George, and if he did not 
render he would be charged with 
stion and the breaking of the 
In short, the personality of 
„ Lloyd George is responsible for 
nuch When he is right the French 
dt him of sacrificing them. 
2 @ French think that they are en- 


2 


| 


incaré may be blamed for sbe is gradually, by the des 
‘her friends, by the menace of a rup- 


tactfully France might have been led 
to agree with a general European ad- 
justment. But it has not been done tact- 
fully. When Germany and Ruseia 
signed the Rapallo Treaty Mr. Lloyd 
George after a movement of anger 
forgave both countries rather than 
wreck the Conference. But waat does 
the Rapallo Treaty mean for France? | 
It implies a Russo-German Alliances 
against France. Sooner or later it 
means that Germany and Russia will 
resist France. They will if necessary 
resist by force of arms. They will to- 
gether refuse to pay France anything 
and there will be a conflict. German 


P workers 1 areas ‘where. “No 
License“ nearly won 7 er in 1920. 
“Tempe _— workers, it says, “have 
had a b epace, an on now that 
1023 with ts opportunities at the polls 
In the burghs Approaches the day of 
battle looms ahead once more.“ 
From some of the arees' which voted 
dry in 1920 testimony has been re- 
ceived regarding the absence of in- 
toxicated persons from the streets, the 
greatly decreased number of police 
court cases, reduction in the number 
of constables required, larger “draw- 
ings” of merchants, and better atten- 
dances at church. ‘The provost of the 
town of Kilsyth, Stirlingshire, says 
“no license in our town has been a 
blessing to many homes, especially 
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Sees Progress 


London, May 19. 

Special Correspondence. 
RS. KATE E. TROUNSON, 
1 secretary of the headquarters 
+ committee of the Internk- 
tional Woman Suffrage.Alliance, has 
just returned to London after visit- 
ing the recent Pan-American Con- 
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weapons wil be forged in Russia. 
Menace of Isolation 

France cannot contemplate this 
prospect with the same equanimity as 
England. Not only is she to be robbed 
of reparations but she will be en- 
ind. warfarémggainst stronger 
powers. It is foolish of France. to 
rely upon her own might but- seeing 
utter defiance inevitable (as she be- 
lileves) she is in sheer despair driven 
to think that the best way of meeting 
the danger is to act now. It has al- 


France wishes to avoid, She is alive 
But improbable as it 
action 
rtion of 


‘to its perils. 
seems that she will proceed t 


ture of the Entente, coming after the 
aloofness of America, by the political 
turmoil and the agitation of her pas- 
sions, by her fear of the Russo-Ger- 
man Alliance, to believe that the best 
wey of preventing a future danger is 
to meet it now. That is the reason 
why against her better judgment she 
may be a prey to the nationalist 
clamors and the menaces of isolation 
which, whether uttered by Mr. Lloyd 
George or only by his friends in the 
press, have had a deplorable effect. 


nstantine, Old Algerian City, 
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Photograph by F. A. Swaine, London 


Mrs. Kate E. Trounson 


where wives and mothers were in the 


as Kept Pace W ith Progress, and Now Leoks Forward 


Renewal of Its Earlier Commercial Activity 


“indstern Algeria, this is a fine thing for the French; 
1 Correspondence)—A| but the commercial classes of Con- 
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inte. 
fr movements of import- 
been set on foot in Constan- 
| is in the Provinge of Con- 
eat ote practically Eastern 
to Tunis. This city, 
0 1 in days of the Pheeni- 
Romane, etablishment of 
the unique enter- 
Gple who once were 
in exploiting North 
te perced upon a rock 
‘of more than 2000 feet, 
ne running around three 
it , is finding its ambitions of 
| yoars ago * oom - 

; and in other way 

that, with the intensi- 
of Algerian development 
ye French are practicing at 
1 "es time, ene mest 
. portance. t is magnif- 
ot come and served in the 
ir of communications, being the 
center of French Africa, on 
n line and about midway be- 
veen rs and Tunis, the nearest 
city to the important port of 
nil He. To all intents and 
it is the starting point for 
Touggourt and the more 
ern parts, within the Sahara 


cy dps 


4 
oars 
. 
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“son uch bent on developing. 


Right In Corn-Growing Region 
was largely because the city was 

3 of a rich corn- growing 

‘that the Romans, despite the 
\dvantages of its position, estab- 

it, and now the French desire 

the fullest advantage of the 
ot the country round about, and 
their own people to work it 
the natives are too much dis- 
to daytime slumber, as is the 

Constantine is, however, hop- 
‘to catch the foreigner in different 
and for different purposes. 

a fiftieth of 1 per cent of the 
knows where Constantine is,” 
one of the leading figures of the 
amercial community to a rep- 
ntative of The Christian Science 

, “and most of them, if they 
o guess, would say with con- 
ce that it was somewhere in 
y. This is the result of the 
policy of exclusion practiced 
the French Government, which 
Dents all North Africa for itself 


in 
1 
a 


ay 


| alone, and misses the point of the 
value of some competition in develop- 


ment. There are 64,000 people dhere 


in this eagle's nest of a city. Halt 


my riy 21,000 are French. 
Ag 

5 5 ” 3 
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Mussulman natives, 
All the 
ides contributes only a little 


of them are 


Colonial Monopoly Indeed 
never was such a case of 
jal monopoly. An Englishman 
is almost as rare as a Chinese; 
iy insists that he once saw an 
business man, but the story 
is oubted. In the shops you will find 
French goods and such British 


: ‘aad American articles as eitber tho 


wh cannot make or which they 
‘it to their advantage to buy out- 
All the banks are French; there 

‘no British bank or agency here such 

s one finds in nearly every other big 


and result is that British 
8 who come this way and 
raise money on letters of credit 


ar — exploited by the 41 
Seri r some of them--who 


demand from 5 to 7 francs in excess 


Fr 


| stantine, were told a few things that 


| 


| 


8 Net Content With Past Flonors 


make a vast difference. 


upon the occasion of the opening of 


région, which the French are 


ern city, 


exchange against the perance Committee about to be placed 


sted people consider that Church of Scotland is heartening for 


stantine, big and remarkable city as it 
is, and some of the more enlightened 
statesmen outside, are having their 
doubts about it. It is one of the. 
points in which France, in a peculiar 
selfishness, is making a big mistake 
against her own interests.” 


Governor-General Pays Call 


These are matters to which atten- 
tion ta being directed at the present 
time. Recently, Mr. Steeg, the Gov- 
ernor-General of Algeria, was here 
and was present at a social function 


what ia called the Algiers-Tunis cir- 
cult, tourist connection system be- 
ing worked out by the Trane-Atlantic 
Company.’ Mr. Steeg praised the 
work of the development of touring 
as most patriotic, and upon the gen- 
eral matter of the development of the 
colony, pointed to the magnificent re 
sults obtained here, despite the diffi: | 
culties of every kind that had heen | 
encountered. But there is reason to 
believe that Mr. Steeg, and President 
Millerand, when he also came to Con- 


might be better done by France, who 
has, now Leen in contro] here for 85 
years. 


The city of Constantine is in every 
way one of the most attractive in the 
whole of Phcenician - Roman - Arab- 
French North Africa. All the trite and 
conventional remarks about “fierce 
contrasts” are sadly weak in their 
application to Constantine. 

To begin with, this place, neafly 
unknown to the world, yet a fine mod- 
large and well-equipped 
where all the delicacies as well as all 
the necessities may be purchased is, 
for its distance, more easily and com- 
fortably accessible than any other 
part of North Africa. A good train 
runs daily between Algiers: and Con- 
stantine, doing the 464 kilometers in 
12 hours, with stops at all the import- 
ant places along the way. There are 
many good hotels at Constantine, one, 
at least, as modern and as up-to-date 
us any to be found in French domains. 

The native quarters and the native 
markets here are just as they were a 
thousand or more years ago, except 
that they now have electric lights. 


A Typical Arab Street 


The Rue Perregaux remains one of 
the most impressive and realistic nat- 
ural Arab streets in the world. 

The French have not touched these 
things; in these quarters, Européans 
are seldom seen. But the Rue Perre- 
gaux, with all the force of contrast, 
runs off the end of the Rue Nationale, 
which is filled with French shops. A 
short distance away is the greatest 
contrast, for at the end of the Rue 
Nationale is the Place de la Bréche, 
with a bank, hotels, a theater, a most 
modern post office, and the new Palais 
de Justice, the completion of which 
marked an era in the new time of 
Constantine, and in some measure was 
provocative of many of the questions 
which have since been raised. Much 
more will be heard of them. Rivalry 
among the cities of North Africa leads 
to discontent and reform. 


——— 


BUSINESS BETTER 
IN “DRY” SCOTLAND 


EDINBURGH, May 26 (Special Cor- 
respondence) — The report of the Tem- 


before the general assembly of the 


’ 


habit of drinking. An intoxicated 
woman is not now to be seen on the 
streets. The public houses all closed 
The police 
say’it is Sunday all the time.” 

The report urges the need for leg- 
islation “to nail up the back door se- 
curely” to prevent private drinking 
clubs from entering no-licensé areas. 
Further it calls for the simplification 
of the system of voting by the removal 


of the double handicap, at once unfair 
and undemocratic, which requires that 


55 per cent of the electors voting must 
vote for no license before it is adopted, 
and that this 55 per cent must at 
least be equal to 35 per cent of the 
electors on the register. 

Continuing, the report emphasizes 
the need for greater moral teaching 
on the part of ministers and others in 
authority. It maintains that the foun- 
dation of temperance progress must 
be laid in a well-considered educa- 
tion: and demands that full trial be 
given to local option. 


IRELAND MAY SOON 
GET ENGLISH PAPERS 
BY USE OF AIRPLANE 


DUBLIN, May 17 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—In an interview with a 
correspondent of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor recently, Captain Rue- 
sell, Director of Civil Aviation in Ire- 
land, who has all the appearance of 
an English soldier, explained that he 
had joined the Leinster Regiment dur- 
ing the European War, had fought in 
France with the Irish Brigade, while 
later he obtained a commission in the 


original Royal Flying Corps, and had 
experience in flying English, French, 
and American machines. 

Captain Russell has many ideas for 
developing aviation in Ireland. Avia- 


tion, he explained, is to be divided into 


two branches, military and civil, the 
civil] division being run by an Air 
Council, consisting of soldiers and 
civilians, with the latter in the ma- 
jority. The idea is to develop civil 
— on a system like the Cana- 
dian, 


improved for the purpose of attracting 
again the trans-Atlantic steamers. The 
harbor is being deepened, and larger 
piers are being built, so that it 
will no longer be necessary to have 
passengers, goods, and mails carried 
by means of tenders. Close to this 
harbor there is a fine site where it 
is proposed to build an aerodrome, from 
which passengers and mails could be 
carried to London and the Continent. 

Captain Russell said that there were 
two English companies ready to fly 
between England and Ifland—the 
Instone Company and the Manchester 
Aviation Company; the latter company 
had already enough contracts to guar- 
antee its paying. These contracts in- 
clude. one from the Manchester 
Guardian, one from the Daily Mall, 
and one from another paper. 
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was the only British-born woman of- 
ficial present among 2500 women 
from North, South and Central Amer- 
ica. 

Before her arrival in America, Mrs. 
Trounson visited New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Mon- 
treal, to investigate the progress of 


women's stiffrage in those possés- 
sions. Important meetings ‘were 
held at St. John, N. B., Halifax and 
Sydney, N. S., St. Johns, N. F., and 
Montreal, where Mrs. Trounson's 
visit fortunately coincided with the 
annual meeting of the Montreal 
Women's Club, 700 women being al- 
ready assembled. 

“Every public meeting was 1 
and at every s pping-place I was 
reeted with ovations,” said Mrs. 

rounson. “T was able to get in 
touch with some of the chief people 
in these possessions, as well as with 
the very earnest little band of women 
who are working ao patiently to ge- 
cure equal politica) rights for both 
wexes, and I consider, that, with the 
kindly co-operation I received on all 
hands, a very distinct impetus has 
been given to the progress of woman 
rape in these particular coun- 
ries,” 

From Montreal Mrs, Trgunson went 
to New York, where she spent some 
days inquiring into the growth and 
progress of the numerous women's 
clubs of that city, and finally reached 
Baltimore, where she arrived in time 
for the opening ceremonies of the 
Pan-American Congress. 

The .special section of the confer- 
ence which Mrs. Trounson represented 

as that which dealt with the politi- 
al progress of women in all the 
civilized countries, and was presided 
over by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 


| president of the International Woman 


Suffrage Alliance, and supported by 
Lady Astor, M. P. The alliance, to 
which 26 countrigs are now affiliated, 
was founded in ashington in 1902, 
by Mrs. Catt, as a bond of union be- 
tween “women of all nationalities 
pledged to fight for political freedom. 
Mrs. Trounson’s knowledge of the 
Spanish language stood her in good 
service in this section, the honor of 
translating Mrs, Chapman Catt’s presi- 
dential address to the Latin-American 


delegates being specially allotted to. 
Cove Harbor, County Cork, is being her 


er. 
“The South American delegates im- 
pressed me enormously,” Mrs. Troun- 
son told the Monitor representative, 
“not only by their remarkably youth- 
ful appearance, but by the extraor- 
dinary keenness of their interest 
in all the discussions of the con- 
ference. Indeed, many more meet- 
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ference at Baltimore, Md., where she. 
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lesson in s emancipation in 
that l . women ot the 
United States e fully entran- 
chised in 1920, a struggle of 70 
years. Their special’ object for hold- 
ing the Pan-American rence was 
to create a closer understanding be- 
. the women of the two Amer 
cas.“ 


NEW ZEALAND PUTS - 
LESS RELIANCE ON 
CLASS EXAMINATION 


Special from Monitor Burea 

AUCKLAND, New Zealand, May 
The movement of revolt against ex- 
aminations as a test of education, 
which is at work in all countries, is 
exemplified in a series of amended 
regulations for the inspection of state 
schools just issued by the Néw Zea- 
land Department of Education. Some 
years ago promotion from class to 
class in the state schools was reg- 
ulated by an annual examination by 
an inspector, who dealt with the work 
of each pupil.. Then the system was 
modified by giving the power of pro- 
motion to the teacher. The inspector 


still visited the school.and examined 
pupils, but the purpose of his exami- 
nation was to check the promotions 
made by the teacher, and test the 
work of the school, and not to de- 
termine the efficiency of every scholar. 

Now the department directs in- 
spectors to “reduce the formal ex- 
amination of pupils to a minimum,” 
and to give as much assistance as pos- 
sible to teachers. As a rule, formal 
examination is to be considered neces- 
sary, only when the efficiency of the 
teacher is in doubt. The inspector 1s 
instructed that his investigation be 
made on the broadest lines possible, 
and he should guard against estimat- 
ing the efficiency of a school or a 
teacher solely in .accordance with 
measurable results, irrespective both 
of the manner in which these results 
have been produced and the effect the 
E such results may have 
had on t development of the pupil 
as evidenced by his intelligence, spon- 
taneity, interest in work, and general 
alacrity. In every case more credit 
should be given to a teacher who 
elies with success”on some system of 
self-education than to one who relies 
on the more rigid drill methods. 
Every encouragement should be given 
to teachers to investigate and experi- 
ment with the newer methods of im- 
parting instruction and to modify 
their methods in accordance there- 
with. 

These instructions testify to the 
progress that is being made in the 
Dominion by the newer and more flex- 
ible ideals and methods of education 
as against the old system of greater 


Tigidity and uniformity. 


BUDAPEST UNIVERSITY 
SETS JEWISH QUOTA 


BUDAPEST, May 26 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—An anonymous letter was 
sent not long ago to Mr. Vass, the 
Hungarian Minister for Edycation, in- 
forming him that the dean of the 
medical faculty at the Hungarian Un!- 
versity, which was removed with the 
Rumanian occupation from Klausen- 
burg to Szegedin, was not observing 
the numerus clausué, and was admit- 
ting more Jewish students than the 
percentage of Jews in the population 
warranted, 

On inquiry from the Minister for 
Education, the senate of the univer- 
sity replied admitting the charge. 
They pointed out, however, that they 
were animated by reasons of patri- 
otism. All the Jeu students above 
the number according to the numer- 
us clausus are native of the Prov- 
ince of Siebenbuergen, and have come 
to Szegedin because they wish to 
attend the Hungarian University in 
preference to the Rumanian, Taking 
into account that Hungary still re- 
gards Siebenbuergen as an integral 
part of Hungary, the senate and dean 
decided to overlook the numerus 
clausus in this respect. The Minister 
for Education thereupon agreed that 
the action of the dean was justified 
and consented to the Jewish students 
in question remaining at the univer- 
sity. 10 
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mi | Beaten R in 1 at Tact F mae e 


cial Correspondence) — That old brig- 
and, the most famous Moor of modern 
times and in various ways the most 
successful, El Raisull, had never 
found himself in greater difficulties 

n when at last, in the course of 

eir big advance with 10,000 men 
upon the country ot Beni Aros, where 
Tazarut and Raisuli are, the Spanish 
forces closed round the mountain 
upon which the city of refuge is sit- 
uated. 

The last march of the Spaniards to 
this position was made in quick time 
—the soldiers covered eight  kilo- 
meters in little more than an hour. 
This brought them almost to the 
gates of Tazarut, ‘which was com- 
pletely surrounded, and Raisuli then 
had to fight as never before. It was 
ascertained that he had remained in 
Tazarut and that he had not effected 
another of those mysterious, escapes 
which have been so aggravating to 
Spain in the past. 

Cavalry Led in Attack 

The Spanish cavalry led in the at- 
tack, while. the aviators at once got 
into action and hovered above the 
city. ‘They discovered Raisuli beyond | 


any doubt, and found him taking the He 


most active personal part@®@in the en- 
gagement. He was firing two~-rifies 
which were being kept loaded by his 
slave servant, Farasi. With these, the 
old brigand was peppering away at 
the Spaniards to the best of his 
ability. 

Further details of Raisuli's resist- 
ance were ascertained afterward by 
the usual manner of gathering infor- 
mation from camp stragglers, and it 
then was learned that Raisuli had 
written to the people of Beni, Iser, 
and Sumata, appealing to them to 
come to his assistance in a great 
emergency, that the former had an- 
swered that they were tired of him, 
and that he could do as he liked, while 
the latter had not answered at all. 

The spot where Raisuli stood was 
closely marked, and eventually the 
cavalry made a dash for it, but they 
missed their man, who, it was said, 
had a horse aid a mule ready beside 
him all the time. But in this fighting, 
he sustained some losses serious both 
to him and to his prestige. 

His Chief General Lost 

His chief general, Sidi Hamido El 
Succan, who had achieved a reputation 
throughout all North Africa, fell in the 
fighting around the village of Dar Hai, 
as did the chief of Raisuli’s personal 
guard, Aormar El Garsfui, the servant 
Farasi, and such eminent personages 
of the entourage and fighting corps as 
Abselan el Bokori and Muhammad El 
Usdrasi. The Spanish aviators ob- 
served that the enemy were remoying 
their cattle with all possible speed in 
the direction of the sanctuary of 
Muley Abd Sélan. 

During the next two or three days, 
there were bombardments of Tazarut 
and various small operations of a 
reconnoitering character, until at last 
the high command determined to go 
forward to the final effort, 
should result in the taking of the city, 
and, it was hoped, of Raisuli himself, 


Elements of Drama Present 


There were strong elements of 
drama in this situation, and it was 
one of great political and even his- 
torical import, After all, this is the 
most important part of the Spanish 
Moroccan zone, and it has been made 
sufficiently clear that, with an end of 
the resistance of Raisuli, it may be 
considered as brought properly within 
the control of Spain. It had been an- 
nounced officially beforehand that with 
the tak of Tazarut, military opera- 
tions in these parts would be regard- 
ed as terminated, and there would be 
an extensive repatriation of troops 

The final advance was ade with 
the Tetuan and Larache forces, to the 
number of 30,000 men. They went for- 
ward in three columns. Two of these 
met with no opposition worth speak- 
ing of, but the third, encountering the 
Moors who were most closely in as- 
sociation with Raisuli, had to fight 
hard, the avowed intention of the en- 
emy being to resist to the last. The 
result was that the Spaniards sus- 
tained losses to the extent of 200 or 
300 men, but eventually they marched 
into Tazarut and the final objective 
was theirs. 

At once there was a search for 
Raisuli, but he was nowhere to be 
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“Good Sense’ 


Is Found 


There you will find men who 
sre doing things, men who 
think and who get down to 
common sensé fundamentals in 


their thinking. 
The Coward “Good Sense” 


Shoe is a shoe for men who 
reason wisely. You'll never 
find extremists wearing them. 
The reason is that ‘Good 
Sense is a natural shoe, one 
that follows the dictates of 
Mother Nature, in its lasting, 
in its soft fine leathers, in its 
superior workmanship. 


The “Good Sense” way is 
the better way. 


James 8. Coward 


260-274 Greenwich St., N. v. C. 
(Near Warren St.) 


(Sold Nowhere Else) 


Jugo-Slavia, 


which | 


Brigand, However, Manages to sane Capture 


TETUAN, Morocco, May 26 (Spe- found. 
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and there were those 
tain that he had effected a 
greater deliverance of himself and 
gained French territory. 

It may be said here that later it 
found for certain that he had gone 
the sanctuary, and that the Spahiard 
who went close up to it, determined 
leave it in peace, counting on the o 
Rifian chief, with his people, 
obliged to come out soon for food. 
was completely at bay. Despite al) the 
vicissitudes and failures of the Moroc- — 
can campaign, this was a great mo- 
ment. The Spanish colors were run 
up in the center of Tazarut, and the 
army felt that something big had been 
done after the many trials and exces- 
sive labor. 


Much vet to Be Done 


Severe problems and harsh difficul- 
ties still lie before Spain in this 
harassing North African endeavor, but 
one who had bothered her for years 
is likely to cause Httle further trouble. 

It is learned now that in the last 
moments Raisuli tried desperately to 
effect an active alliance and junction 
of forces and effort with Abd el Krim. 
told the chief of the East he would 
place all his own soldiers and fol- 
lowers at his disposal to carry on the 
Riffian war if the latter would help 
him, Raisull, in this crisis. 

Abd el Krim answered that he could 
not trust him, whereupon Raisulli. to 
convince the other that his promises 
were sincere, sent his two sons to join 
the army of Abd el Krim. But the 
latter still was cold, for he realized 
that the star of Raisull, which had 
shone so brilliantly, had set at last. 


INTERNATIONAL CLUB 
ORGANIZED IN GENEVA 


LONDON, May 23 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—-There has been estab-. 
lished in Geneva an international club 
of a unique character, The member- 
ship, which is drawn partly from the 
staffs of the League of Nations and the 
International Labor Office, includes 
persons from 30 nations. China, 
Japan, Finland, Spain, Italy, Sweden, 
Greece, Holland, Tzecho-Slovakia, 
India and France are 
among the countries represented. 

The club is housed in a handsome 
building situated by the side of Lake 
Geneva, owned by the city of Geneva, 
but let to the club at a nominal rent, 
the city authorities regarding the 
enterprise as a semi-municipal under- 
taking. It is the intention to make 
the club a stopping-place for visitors 
from all over the world, and for this 
purpose arrangements are being made 
by which travelers from all nations, 
bringing credentials from clubs of 
recognized standing, may have the use 
of the club while they are in Geneva. 

— — — 
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Broadway it Ninth 
NEW YORK 


The Annual June Sale of 
men’s clothing is now in 
progress. . 


It intefests many men be- 
cause it offers the regular 
stocks of the Wanamaker 
Store. at reduced prices, 


It is our way of setting our 
house in order before Autumn 
merchandise begins to arrive, 
and it 1 many men to have 
good clothing at a substantial 
saving. 

Generally speaking, these 
are the reductions: 


Burlington Arcade 
Store 
Where only the finer grades 


jare sold— 


$40 to $45 Suits, $82 
$50 to $55 Suits, $36 
$60 to $65 Suits, $46 


Broadway Store 
Where lower-price, all-wool 
clothing is sold— 


$23.50 to $27.50 $18.50 
$30 to $85 Suits, 
n 


The e ie ti unuoually 
large. 
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Music and Drama at Zurich “ 8 inNew York 


a second recital with a program con- TN Bee rR SO aa ee ei „ 
taining some novelties, but what is III. . n NEW YORK, June 31— Although che 
of concern at the moment is a consid- radiance of golden vision J. M. 
— ah saan Et Becht Seats pe | W. Ferner’ pees Hees meer 
otes of Bach's Pr | 
‘Fugue in C minor for violoncello color paint see ga close of the 
alone showed at once that he is good e(ghteenth century firet half 
beyond the average, and though after of the nineteenth is wanting in the 
tye ado — — u group of water colors assembled in 
neluded Boccherini's Sonata No. n the Fearon Galleries, nevertheless 
C major, Lalo’s Concerto in D minor, | 
and several short solos) one felt him these contemporaries and associates 
of the great Turner are a host in them- 
selves. ; 
The earliest of. this school of 


to be better in the small than the 
larger things, the conviction remained 
water colorists produced architectural 
studies in faintly tinted monochrome, 
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Zurich, June 10 

Special Correspondence 
N 1921 the first international dra- 
matic festival was held in Zurich 
with the object of uniting in a 
common bond of art nations which 

had been sundered by the war. 

This year the internationaal dra- 


matic festival was opened under the 
auspices of the Stadt Theater with the 
performance of Venus, a work by a 
young Swiss musician, Othmar 
Schoeck, who already has had two 
Operas produced in Zurich. The 
libretto, written by Armin Ruegger, a 


that he is an artist, and has for his 
special asset a very fine tone. This 
is entirely free from the nasal quality 


may perhaps be looked forward to. 
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friend of the composer, is the adapta- 

tion of a novel of Prosper Mérimée, 

which. in its turn, is an adaptation of 

Roman-Christian legend. 

s work must be numbered 

among the most remarkable of modern 

compositions, and achieved a well- 
merited triumph. 

Closely akin to the work of Schoeck 
are the compositions of Friedrich 
Klose, author of IIsebill,“ which was 
composed more than 20 years ago, and 
produced for the first time at the 
Zurich festival. Klose, who was of 
German origin but became naturalized 
in Switzerland, wrote his music round 
the fairy tale of a poor fisherwoman, 
who from unbridled ambition became 
a rich peasant, the wife of a knight 
and finally a bishop, but when she 
Claimed equality with Deity, was 
doomed to return to her former 
poverty. 

Good Singing in Title Réle 

The amazing succese of this fairy- 
opera was largely due to the splendid 
singing of Frau Marie Lorenz-Hoellis- 
cher of Vienna, who was able to meet 
the heavy demands made by the part 
of Ilsebill on the art and carrying 
capacities of her voice. Even in the 
most passionate passages of the 
orchestra, conducted by Robert F. 
Denzler, the richly gifted first con- 
ductor of the opera at the Zurich 
Municipal Theater, Frau Lorenz-Hoel- 
lischer easily sustained her part. 

Somewhat problematic in character 
was the music of the Austrian com- 
poser, E. N. von Reznicek, in Ritter 
Blaubart.“ a modern dramatic work 
by Herbert Eulenberg of the well- 
known old French fairy tale kind. The 
opera abounde in extravagant fantasy 
and bold realism. Still, the mystery 
and gloom, always finely and taste- 
fully worked out, was never repellent, 
and mingled with the strange was s0 
much beauty and harmony that even 
here an undoubted work of art was 
recognized. The competency of the 
company of the Zurich Stadt Theater, 
together with the good work of the 
excellent baritone Karl Schmid-Bloss, 
in the title réle, helped his original 
work to achieve great success. 

Strauss Operetta 

„Fledermaus,“ by Johann Strauss, 
given in the German opera cycle, is, 
as Felix Weingartner said once, not 
the best operetta, but the operetta, the 
typical masterpiece of this kind of art, 
a brilliant work with charming fig- 
ures and priceless situations, music 
which surpasses itself continuously. 
Among those who took part were 
Bruno Walter, the famous conductor 
from Munich, Ludwig Horth from Ber- 
lin, one of the most brilliant of mod- 
ern conductors, and Frizzi Massary. 
the unsurpassed diva from Berlin, in 
the röle of Adele. 

With the performance of Wagner's 
“Tristan and Isolde” the highest 
point of the festival was reached. The 
musical interpretation given by Bruno 
Walter was in the real Bayreuth spirit, 
and his rendering gripped his hearers 
din a way which will not be quickly 
forgotten. 

Last year England was represented 
at the festival by some musical pro- 
ductions under the conductorship of 
Sir Henry Wood. This year several 
English plays were given by the 
Everyman Theater of London. The 
absence of Shakespeare plays was to 
be regretted, but there were perform- 
ances of Bernard Shaw's “You Never 
Can Tell” and “The Pigeon,” by John 
Galsworthy. “The Pigeon,” with its 
clear, convincing character studies, 
and its splendid acting, made the 
greater impression. Noteworthy ac- 
tors and actresses were Milton Ros- 
mer, the doctor in Shaw’s play and 
the painter in Galsworthy’s; Miss 
Claire Harris, Harold Scrott, and H. O. 
Nicholson, all actors of the first rank. 
After having seen the Everyman play- 
ers in Zurich, one can understand the 
position which these actors have 
gained for themselves on the English 
stage. The plays selected afforded the 
Swiss people an opportunity of getting 
to understand something of English 
life in all its naturalness. 


French Operas 


The two French operas given in 
Zurich were Carmen“ and Louise.“ 
.The first performance of “Carmen” 
was played without Mile. Madeline 
Mathieu, and the famous tenor Lapel- 
letrie, who was to have played ‘the 
part of Don José, was obliged to stay 
in Paris. In his place was Mr. Sul- 
livan, who, next winter, is to sing in 
French and Italian opera in New 
York. At the second performance 


MIle. Mathieu sang, and gave a won- 


derful rendering of her part. Louise“ 


bad never before been performed in 


Zurich, and its remarkable success 


_ Was largely due to the conductor, Al- 


bert Wolf, first director of French 
music at the Metropolitan Opera 


House in New York. 


Now that the second season of the 
International Dramatic Festival has 
taken place, the building of a home 
for these performances, an art House 
of Peace, a counterpart of Bayreuth, 
In 
any case, that the idea of an inter- 
national festival of plays is sound, 
and year by yeai%s more worthy of 
being realized, this season has un- 
doubtedly proved. H. K. 


Hans Kindler in London 


LONDON, June 9 (Special Corre- 
“spondence)—Hans Kindler, the cellist, 
made his first appearance in London 
on May 30 in a recital at Aolian Hall, 
Chariton Keith acting as his accom- 
He will follow it presently by 


involuntarily produced by so many 
cellists, and is beautifully even 
throughout, from lowest to highest 
notes. When used in full volume, as 
at the beginning of the Bach Prelude, 
it has a sonority and steadiness akin 
to organ diapason tone. The general 
manner of his performance is sound 
and thoughtful, but slightly lacking in 
animation. 

This thoughtfulness did not sit at all 
badly upon such a piece as Popper's 
Rhapsodie, which is improved by bal- 
last in addition to its brilliance. Kind- 
ler tackled the bravura passages with 
a discreet, almost demure confidence, 
and brought them off with striking 


success. M. M. 8. 


Minneapolis Orchestra to Play 
in Wihnipeg 

WINNIPEG, June 15 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—-The Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra will give four con- 
certs in Winnipeg during the week of 
November 20, in conjunction with the 
Winnipeg Oratorio Society, under 
whose auspices the Fall Festival of 
Music will be held. 
The orchestra will 
leadership of Henri Verbrugghen, 
was with the Scottish Orchestra 
Glasgow for a time and more recently 
has been head of the National — 


bo under the 


servatory at Sydney, Australia, and the competing choirs. 


conductor of the Australian State Or- 
chestra. He will be in America for 
a season of nine weeks. 


The Winnipeg Oratorio Society of| Quietly expressed devot! 
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venture. In the section for mixed 


who | YOice choirs, where the test piece was 
in Bach's motet for double choir, “I 


Wrestle and Pray,” a greatly varied 
series of interpretation was given by 
Mr. Bantock 


| Bave the award to the Sutton-in-Ash- 


field Harmonic Society, whose ren- 
marked by a deep but 
al feeling, 


dering was 


200 voices will begin rehearsals in and in his comment added some ex- 
September for the presentation of Sir | cellent advice on the necessity of in- 


Charles Villiers Stanford’s “Revenge.” 
Other works to be produced have not 
yet been chosen. 


More English Music Festivals 


MANCHESTER, England, June 1 
(Special Correspondence) Two large- | 
ly attended and very popular music 
festivals have just concluded at Al- 
derley Edge and Buxton respectively. 
Buxton as a watering place has a pe- 
culiar reputation of its own, and it is 
interesting to find it blossoming out 
as a musical center in the midst of 
the pleasant dales and limestone 
quarries of Derbyshire. With adjudi- 
cators of the eminence of Prof. Gran- 
ville Bantock and Hamilton Harty, 
and a large entry of candidates, the 
Buxton festival had all the elements 
of success, and it would have been 
surprising if it has not proved in all 
respects a record gathering, as the 


an ideal setting. 


With the quiet Cheshire village of 
Alderley Edge the conditions were 
rather more exceptional, though the 
general result was equally satisfac- 
tory. It was indeed a matter of sur- 
prise that 960 candidates had entered 
for the different competitions, which 
extended over three days. Luckily 
Alderley Edge could furnish six dif- 
ferent buildings of sorts in which the 
competitor could play and sing; but 
it was a handicap to the success of 
the final competitions that no larger 
rooms were available than the public 
hall and the Church Institute, build- 
ings which, roughly speaking, would 
only seat 250 to 300 people. 


Artistic Success 


Artistically the festival was an un- 
qualified success and the extraordi- 
nary growth of the number taking 
part in it is a striking attestation of 
the popularity of the competitive 
festival. The Alderley Edge Com- 
mittee had had the wisdom to encour- 
age Plunket Greene to act as prin- 
cipal adjudicator and also to inaugu- 
rate the festival by giving a prelim- 
inary lecture on “How to Sing a 
Song.” This lecture and the com- 
ments on the various soloists whom 
he judged were most helpful and in- 
structive, more especially as at the 
closé of his lecture he gave practical 
illustrations of song interpretation. 

Perhaps even more significant was 
his reference to the value of such 
public competitions generally. His 
views very largely coincide with 
those recently expressed by Sir Hugh 
Allen at Edinburgh. He said the 
competitive festival movement was 
probably the greatest thing, not only 
for music, but also in a social way, 
that -was happening in England at 
the present time. We were just now 
at the beginning of a wonderful 
renaissance of English music, for 
such festivals promised to bring 
back the great times of the Eliza- 
bethan period, when everyone knew 
something of music. There were vast 
fields of possibility ahead. 

Criticism by Composer 

This view is very largely shared 
by Mr. Bantock, who, though he did 
not speak on the general question of 
festivals at Buxton, took frequent op- 
portunities of expressing his appre- 
ciation of the choral competitors. It 
is of special advantage to choirs and 
choir masters to get into touch with 
composers whose works they’ inter- 
pret, and hear criticism from their 
own lips. One of the pieces chosen 
for performance was Bantock’s own 
part song, a setting of Flecker's 
“War Song of the Saracens,” one of 
the most fiery and dramatic of mod- 
ern English poems. Mr. Bantock 
cautioned the different choirs against 
the common tendency to sing such 
pieces in a conventional way, and 
especially commended the winning 
choir for the “recklessness of their 
singing.“ which, he said, was an ab- 
solutely essential quality in a piece 
of this type, but an essential quality 
in which very few choirs dared to 


| 


terpreting a great work in a great 
and simple way and on the necessity 
of performing a work written in such 
long phrases in a sustained and un- 
broken style. . 


New York Stadium Orchestra 
Plans 


NEW YORK, June 23 (Special Cor- 
respondence)—In a description of the 
stage which will be used for the open- 
air concerts in the Stadium of the 
College of the City of New York, an 
announcement from the committee 
makes mention of country arbor 
effects, and refers to green panels, 
eight feet high, interspersed with 
trees. Furthermore, it speaks of the 
stage as a covered pavilion, set in the 
Stadium field in front of the semi- 
circular banks of cement seats which 
accommodate the listeners. The new 


Pavilion and public grounds formed | stage will be larger than the unroofed 


platform of former seasons, more 
room being needed, because the num- 
ber of musicians engaged to play is 
greater than before. The players, in- 
deed, will comprise 85 men from the 
membership of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. The conductors will be 


Henry Hadley for the first three 


weeks, beginning July 6, and William 
Van Hoogstraten for the second three. 

The preliminary arrangements in- 
clude auditions for artists who wish 
to appear as soloists with the Stadium 
Orchestra. The auditions are held at 
7Zolian Hall under the direction of 
Mrs. William Cowen, and they last 
until June 28. Twelve of the con- 
testants will be chosen to take part 
in the concerts. : 


WOMEN WILL STRIVE 
FOR RACIAL CONCORD 


NEW YORK, June 24 (Special) — An 
educational campaign, designed to 
bring about a better understanding 
between the white. and Negro races, 
will be conducted by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, it was 
announced recently. A committee of 
eight members, four white and four 
Negro, will begin immediately the col- 
lection of data concernin: the racial 
problems, through the association’s 
107 branches in the principal cities of 
the United States. ' 

According to its secretary, Miss 
Eva D. Bowles, the committee “intends 
to discuss frankly and with unbiased 
minds the problems of the race; to 
plan for a better racial understand- 
ing, and to co-opérate with agencies 
and individuals, in order to bring this 
about.” 

On the committee are: Mrs. John 
Hanna of Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. Beverly 
B. Mumford of Richmond, Va.; Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller of New York 
City; Mrs. Richard Ward Westbrook 
of Brooklyn, N. V.; and the following 
Negro leaders Mrs. Charlotte Haw- 
kins Brown of Sedalia, N. C.; Mrs. 
George E. Haynes of Washington, 
D. C.: Mrs. Frank L. Williams of St. 
Louis, Mo., and Mrs. Ruth Logan 
Roberts. 


FOUR STATES TO JOIN 
IN CUTTING FIRE LOSS 


„. 

BALTIMORE, Md., June 24 (Special) 
Gov. Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland 
has invited the officials of four states 
to ‘attend a conference here Monday 
for discussion and formulation of 
plans for cutting down the fire loss in 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Virginia. 

In his invitation, Governor Ritchie 
calls attention to the fire damage of 
more than $1,300,000 daily last year. 
He points out that the fire loss of Bal- 
timore, where an intensive fire pre- 
vention campaign was made, was re- 
duced in 1921 to about half the figures 
for 1919 and 1920. New York, New 
Jersey, Maryland and Virginia are 
considered by the National Association 


of Insurance Agents as constituting 
one fire prevention district. 


Dryden s A mphitryon’ 


Revived in London 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, June 6—The Pheonix So- 
ciety of London revives Dryden's Am- 
phitryon“ with the following cast: 


Harvey Braban 
George Desmond 


. Athol Forde 
Charles Staite 


Helena Millais 
Night ..........+...-..-Mrs. Saba Raleigh 

The play was produced by Allan Wade, 
in a setting by Norman Wilkinson of Four 
Oaks. 

During their as yet brief, though 
well justified, existence, the Phenix 
Society have given already two Dry- 
den plays—“Marriage à la Mode,” and, 
recently, “All for Love.” Why, after 
so short an interval, and with so much 
excellent material left to choose from, 
they should have selected, for their 
last performance of the season, an- 
other play from the same pen, is mat- 
ter for conjecture. Perhaps it is the 
intellectual energy and verve of the 


Restoration poet that attracts them; 
or it may be that the unusually inter- 
esting theatrical history of this play, 
right down the ages, has led them to 
forgive the coarseness of John Dry- 
den’s version. 

At all events there is no denying 


that the many Amphitryons,“ his- 
torically considered, form a most in- 


teresting series of plays. Their story 
begins with the “Amphitruo” of the 
Roman poet Plautus (254-184 B. C.), 
who made of it an almost religious 
tragi-comedy. Vitalis Blesensis, of 
Blois, produced it in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and it found favor again at the 
Court of Ferrara and elsewhere dur- 
ing the Italian renaissance. Then 
Shakespeare himself steps in, and 
makes use of part, at least, of Plaut 
work, in his “Comedy of Errors”; Mo- 
liére, succeeding him, wrote a charm- 
ing Amphitryon, in 1668; and lastly, in 
1690, John Dryden produced his ver- 
sion, taken directly from that of Mo- 
liére, though far inferior to it, as it is 
inferior also to Shakespeare’s brilliant 
farce—a fact that all will acknowledge 
who saw the recent successful pro- 
duction of “The Comedy of Errors” 
at the Old Vic. One must not forget, 
however, that the main plot of 
Shakespeare’s work was taken, not 
from the “Amphitruo,” but from an- 
other comedy of mistaken identity, 
also by Plautus—who seems to have 
favored the subject—namely the 
“Mencechmi.” n 

Thus it comes about that the his- 
torical interest of this latest Pheonix 
production—much enhanced by the 
notes supplied by Mr. Montagu Sum- 
mers on the program—and the grace- 
ful music and songs, set by that highly 
gifted Restoration composer, Henry 
Purcell, were able to tide us through 
several interminably long, and some- 
times unspeakably tedious comic 
scenes, of which Sosia and Mercury 
corresponding to\| the two Dromios— 
and Phedra bore the brunt. Only oc- 
casionally did the mistakes of double 
identity work up, as they do so fre- 
quently in Shakespeare’s play, to 
genuinely humorous situations; and 
one could not help feeling that Dry- 
den’s genius, in this instance not less 
than in others, reveals itself as some- 
what inhuman, and as inherently crit- 
ical, rather than creative. His Am- 
phitryon, nevertheless, is full of intel- 
lectual fire, of satire, rhetoric, and 
touches of poetry; while here and 
there a sweetly lyrical line, such as 
“Love that’s true is love that’s last- 
ing,” compensates somewhat for 
others that should never have been 
written. 
a verse as this. 

Thus at the height we love and live, 

And fear not to be poor: 

We give and give and give and give, 

Till we can give no more ; 


But what today may take away, 

Tomorrow will restore. 

Thus at the height we love and live, 

And fear not to be poor. 

Much of the acting was excellent, 
though I found myself hoping that all 
the young male actors in the cast had 
seen, and duly taken to heart, the 


Pleasant to the ear is such |; 
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work of the members of the Comédie 
Francaise, at His Majesty's Theater a 
few days before, in plays, also of the 
seventeenth century, by that same 
Moliére, to whom Dryden was chiefly 
indebted for his Amphitryon. The 
Englishmen, though efficient up to a 
point, were crude by comparison with 
the best of their neighbors from 
across the Channel. 

The women, perhaps, stood the test 
better than the men; and Miss Marda 
Vanne, in particular, as Phedra, 


played with a sustained intelligence, a 


vivacity, and a sense of period that 
won general commendation. Some of 
us are hoping, by the way, that, be- 
fore next season opens, the society 
will have provided a new setting for 
their productions. The one by Nor- 
man Wilkinson, of Four ‘Oakes, 
hitherto exclusively used, is all that 
can be desired; but even good things 
may become stable by familiarity; 
and, if funds permit, some variety, in 
this respect, will assuredly be appre- 
ciated by the society’s supporters. 


Frud hon Centenary in B 


PARIS, June 2 (Special Correspond- 
ence)—To celebrate the centenary of 
one of the great French painters of 
the Napoleonic period—Paul Prud’hon 
—Henry Lapauze has organized at the 
Petit Palais an exhibition of the art- 
ist’s works. It is as good as it could 
possibly be. Of course his master- 
pieces which are at the Musée du 
Louvre have remained there. But the 
300 works which are gathered tell the 
story of his career. We follow him 
from the signboard of a hatmaker 
which he did at 15, to the Zéphyre of 
the 1914 Salon. 


There is the Francois De and 
the George Anthony of the Dijon 
museum; there is the astounding por- 
trait of Talleyrand, the delightful 
miniature of the melancholy Mayer, 
his only pupil, who completed some of 
his unfinished works, which are here 
exhibited. We see many portraite of 
Parisians and Bourguignons— his com- 
patriots— which show the diverse in- 
fluences on his art —for Prud' hon was 
exceedingly sensitive. There are also 
interesting decorative documents that 


Prud'hon did for his living; notably 


the eketches and water colors of a 
cheval glass, a dressing case, a jewel 
box, a-clock, and those which served 
for the execution of works of art for 
the Empress Marie Louise. 

Great place is given to his incom- 
parable drawings done with chalk on 
blue paper, so soft, so etherial, 69 mys- 


| 


terious, and which always appear as 
seen under moonlight. The same 
charm of streke, pure and firm, can be 
found in his paintings—the stroke 
which, in. the words of Baudelaire, is 
“thick, invisible, sneaking, stealing 
under the colori” The, color of 
Prud’hon has darkened, the shadows 
are opaque. Not before Delacroix did 


the. colorists put some nnen in 


their paintings. 

Prud' hon, the unhappy rival of the 
illustrious David, always remained 
aloof from the imitation of Greco- 


Roman art of his age. He did mot try 
to “discover” antiquity, he felt it. He 


created a world of beauty and poets 
the same world that the poet And 
Chénier revived. He has a rer 
grace; you never find him stiff or 
heavy. He possesses tact to a supre 

degree. Prud’hon mæy disconceért th 

who like definite classifications. Like 
Chénier he lives tween two cen- 
turies. Is he a cha ? Is he a mod- 
ern? It is impossible to label him. He 


serves as a trait d’union between Wat- 


teau, Fragnard, and the romantiques. 
The romanesque sensitive of his por- 
traits of women we find in Chassériau: 
Puvis de Chavannes has certaintly 
studied his pastoral scenes. And the 
charming nymphs which Prud’hon 
evokes on his blueish paper announce 
those that Whistler evoked later. Fan- 
tin, Millet with his Bucoliques and 
Henner can also claim him as their 
inspirer. 8 
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with an artificial handling of the ac- 
cessories of landscape and the human 
figure. But from the start a mastery 
of the difficult technique of this art 


and a sense of effective composition 


stamped the work of this long se- 
quence of English painters, to whom 
the fluent and transparent charm of 
water color made its appeal. 

As the growth of landscape painting 
brought an ever-increasing freedom 
from conventional expression, this 
delicate and responsive medium 
caught the spirit of the changing 
order and carried achievement to un- 
dreamed-of heights in the visions of 
loveliness which Turner brought 
forth, like diaphanous, shimmering, 
opalescent butterflies from the chrys< 
alis of classicism. 

Two landscapes by Paul Sandby 
1726-1809) illustrate the — 
of this school. Fine draftemansh 
and clear, transparent washes of aloe 
characterize these paintings and be 
came a sort of legacy which was care< 
fully preserved and ed down from 
one artist to another, Richard Cos 
way (174041821) is sebn in a Classi- 
cal group, “Cupid and Payohe,” full of 
delicate form and 888 
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Homestead of Miss Sophia Smith, Founder of the Largest College for Women| Trials of a Chinese Student 
: poe a Working His Way in America 


OT every Chinese in America is | forbids them engage in profitable but 
N a laundry man, for there are 3 pursuits. be 3 22 — 
more than 2000 Chinese stu- ore them id not rugged, 
dents throughout the United States. 
Nor must every Chinese student be a 


means smooth and easy. 

Though it is hard for them to find 

a paying job, the mounting cost of 

prince as is commonly believed, for py oma — 2 pdr the 

through American student pays a rtain 

eee, instar eg eee amount of rent, the needy Oriental 
ing Chinese students employed in fac- 
tories alone has reached such propor- 
tion that Attorney-General Daugherty 


pays something more. In many other 
respects, he pays either a higher price 
has recently asked for.an opinion on 
whether such students were violating 


for the same article or service, or the 
the existing laws excluding Oriental 


same price for an article or service 
of an inferior quality. 

Labor. The case was decided in favor 

of the students. 


Added to this is the cost of keeping 
Many a muddy hut in China is 


a respectable appearance so as not to 
invite wholesale criticism of their race 
credited with sheltering the great-to- 
be. Education to the Chinese is para- 


on the part of the natives. An Occi- 
dental going to work with his pants 
‘ripped and hair hanging like a bush 

mount to everything else, and in an 
. placed cannot escape notice, if not 
equal 2 3 r The only consolation which 
dwindle into insign 1141 find springs 


Hatfield is delightful. We took 22 yous Li aaa Sarg nos wg, of 
| college. owever that may be, from 
it on a dubious afternoon fol- ner father Miss Sophia inherited 
lowing a stormy morning. There was | $500,000, which under skillful invest- 
Splendid uncertainty about the sky, ment had grown from $50,000. This 
& swift piling up of clouds and just was the money used for starting the 
es swift al . * present institution of Smith College. 
unshine le rough in sudden shafts, | 7 
contrasted with a blackness of expres- The Unwanted Legacy 
As has been mentioned before, the 


gon that was truly formidable 
an afternoon to be remembered as a Rev. John Morton Greene of Hatfield 
kaleidoscope of color—zreen and blue, as her constant adviser and urged 
gold and gray, It set an unforgetable; her to employ her money for the 
vividness upon Hatfield, the Sophia | higher education of women. The fol- 


Smith homestead and the thought of lowing is an extract taken from a 
Miss Sophia herself who baba there historical address given at one time 


e by him: “On the beautiful May-day 
t | 
MEE village of Hatfield has that | #fternoon of 1861 she (Miss Sophia) 


charm of quietness belonging to wide went to her pastor’s study in Hatfield, 


and with tears in her eyes told him 
pe a aa tg her brother Austin had left her a large 


elm on the opposite side of the street | eee! 5 pease, — uelther 
from the homestead that is really a a She — eo objects in mind to which 
tremendous character; I can't remem- | ~ © | 6 


ber ot ever seeing one possessing a she would give it, and she insisted on 


T* drive from Northampton to] strengthened her desire for 1 


attracts little attention, but an Ori- 
ental even with a coat button mis- 
most Chinese students 


aua year 1875. It began with one col- enthusiasm? It is possible she might 


his telling her what would be a judi- 
Breater spread of branches, or bear- (jous disposition of it in the way of 
ing a more regal attitude: a very king | public charity. No excuse, no plead- 
of his kind! All this dignity of set- | ine off on his part was accepted by 
ting makes a reposeful background for her. Her ‘heart was fixed’—he must 
the comfortable, white house owned | 


‘ ‘help her out of this dire necessity.” 
and occupied by Miss Sophia Smith, Two plans were finally presented to | 
founder of Smith College at North- | 


Miss Smith, one for starting a wom- 

ampton. an's college and one for founding an 

The homestead has been restored, institution for deaf mutes. Both Miss 

and much of the original furniture Sophia and the Rev. John M. Greene 

Placed again in the rooms. An at- jeaned toward the college plan, but 

mosphere as of “other days” seems tO “outside discouragement was so great” 
envelop the visitor as soon as the 


that the first will in 1861 was for 
threshold is passed; one involuntarily | founding an institution for deaf 
steps to an older measure and feels mutes. However, in 1867 this sort of 
the far, faint flavor of a different ex- establishment was provided for by the 
istence. generosity of John Clark, Esq. The 
final will of Miss Smith’s was drawn 
up in 1868, and the will was for found- 
ing Smith College for Women. 

It was expected that the will would 
simply fix the site of the college in the 
town of Hatfield, but through some 
error in copying it read: “The college 
shall be located on pr near the Main 
Street in Hatfield.” This caused dis- 
cussion and an effort was made to 
make the college an annex of Am- 
herst; some wished to merge it with 
Holyoke, but it was finally decided to 
have it in Northampton. 

Today Smith College is flourishing 
in the greatest prosperity. A new 
dormitory of — 2 proportions is now 
1 under construction and will be ready 
ond 3 cok n the for occupation in the coming autumn; 


the | 

. | the registration of expectant students 

een oe am — ng is sometimes made five and six years 

. front one (which looks competent ahead. What would the quiet woman 

enough to keep out anything and any- living in her home at Hatfield think 

body), the rugs and pictures make the of the campus today with its fine 

most: pl nt impression imaginable. buildings and rolling stretch of lawns? 

One ore ost hear Miss Sophia mov- What would be her reaction—to use | 

ing about from room to room in the *, Popular phrase—to the gay ve gr 
soft rustle of voluminous skirts, and 


of busy. laughing girls hurrying to 
see the daintiness of her white cap set 224 from classes? Would she be a 
on smooth, dark: hair. 


| little aghast at their exuberance, their 
Miss Smith’s Pastor 


Open to Guests 

The house is admirably kept by the 
Misses Hartwell, and refreshments are 
served in the afternoon to those who 
care for them: arrangements may also 
be made for the week-end. The rooms 
center about a large chimney, as was 
the custom in building houses several 
generations ago. The wee, front hall 


is paneled in white, and narrow, 
friendly looking stairs mount from it 
to the second story. There is a small 
door halfway up which belongs to a 
cupboard for smoking hams, « dark, | 
secretive place that «has probably | 
known a century of succulent occupa- | 
tion! 


freedom, their unconsciousness of the 
Ilder and more rigid formalities of 
Smith College officially opened in iiving? Or would she delight in their 
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A Quiet Qld House in Hatfield 
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Courtesy of Stahlberg. McClellan Studio, Northampton, Mass. 


Under a Majestic Elm 


cording to a book called, Visitors' 
Companion to the Botanical Gardens,” 
by Nienan Niven, in 1796 the Royal 
Dublin Society took 16 Irish acres for 
the purpose of “promoting scientific 
knowledge of the various branches of 
agriculture.” Thus the present Bo- 
tanical Gardens made their appear- 
ance, 

Entering the gardens through gates, 
between lodges of gray stone with 
red-tiled roofs and covered with 
purple wisteria, and turning to the 
right along the east walk, the visitor 
would have found this spring flame- 
colored tulips vying with their rosier 
neighbors as a foreground to spring 
flowering shrubs, lilacs, hawthorns, 
cherries, double and single, each 
standing in the grass and surrounded 
by a ring of color of purple and 
mauve aubretias, white arabis, and 
mauve vidas. 

Beds of the palest yellow polyan- 
thus and orange and brown wall- 
flowers laid out in a lawn of perfectly 
mown grass, backed by greenhouses, 
led on to Addison’s Walk, and the syl- 


van beauty of the scene must have in- one herd and 16 in another. 


| spired some of his contributions to the 
newly founded Tatler and Spectator; 
though the rock garden and many of 
the trees and ornamental shrubs have 
evolved since his day, yet the pond 


| 


and trees and river, fenced on the far 


side by a belt of Irish yews looking 


as if centuries had passed over their 


hoary heads, must have remained un- 
changed. 


T aking an American Walk 
Round Westminster Abbey 


One more link in the chain which 


‘binds Britain and America together 


wa 
ia 
men of 


forged a week or two ago when 
ar memorial window to officers and 
he British flying services was 


‘unveiled in Westminster Abbey. 


The window, which is on the south 


| telope remaining of _the many 
which once ranged from the Mis- 


sissippi River to the Pacific coast is 
today surely though slowly increasing 
on the Mt. Dome Antelope Refuge, 
in Siskiyou County, Cal. This refuge, 
which is maintained by the California 
‘Fish and Game Commission, the United 
States Forest Service, the California 
Academy of Sciences, the New York 
Zoological Society and the American 
Bison Society, is at the south end of 
Lower Klamath Lake, near Dome 


these beautiful little animals. 

A recent census, just completed by 
the California State Fish and Game 
Cammission, and reported by Ir. H.C. 
Bryant, head of the educational de- 
partment of that commission, shows 


| Strictly protected, 
' quence, 
though not 


that there are 103 of the antelope on 
the Mt. Dome refuge, about 87 in 
They are 
and, as a conse- 
increasing each year, 
as they are 


are 
as rapidly 


HE largest herd of American an- 


Mountain, and in country ideal for 


Wild Antelope in California 


believed to have done in their wild 
condition years ago. Because of the 
severity of the winter of 1921-22, it 
was necessary to feed the antelope 
and the big game committee of the 
California Academy of Sciences, 
headed. by M. H. McAllister, furnished 
funds for this purpose. 

During the weeks in which they 
were fed the antelope became quite 
friendly, and would allow the guards 
to come quite close, but as soon as 
green food appeared on the range 
the antelope became wary again, and 
did not come to the feeding ground so 
long as any men were in sight. The 
antelope appear to be in good condi- 
tion. Close watch is kept over the 
herd and there are severe penalties 
for any one taught disturbing them. 
It now seems probable that northern 
California will have antelope in in- 
creasing numbers as the years go by. 
A plan is well under way to increase 
the area devoted to their protection, 
since the herd is growing too large 
to be supplied with natural food by 


the present range, and to increase 1 


number of guards. 


students who read by the light of fire | from their own proverb: 


flies in summer and from the reflec- 
tion of snow in winter have become 
proverbial idols for the aspirants. The 
same spirit is dominating the Chinese 
students struggling for an education 


in America in the face of racial prej- 


udice unknown to the hospitable na- 
ture of their own people. 

Still more admirable are those Chi- 
nese girls who have defied the tradi- 


their prede- | 
tional seclusion in which their p _tion in a bank, was told: 


cessors found themselves and who 
have come to a strange country for an 
education. Two women among others 
are studying in San Francisco, work- 
ing after school in homes as maids. 
The number of such women is, how- 
ever, limited, almost negligible as 
compared with that of the young 
men from the celestial empire. 

On the basis of answers to inquiries 
made recently, the self-supporting 
Chinese students may be classified as 


follows: 

1. 
ing the day and waiting on table in 
restaurants on Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays. 

2. Students working in factories 
and other American firms in the day 
and attending technical schools at 
night. 

3. Students acting as secretaries 
for the . M. C. A. in Chinese com- 
munities. 

4. Students earning part support 
through writing articles for news- 
papers and delivering lectures. 

5. Students earning part support 
by acting as salesmen for importing 
and exporting companies. 

6. Students earning part support 
by assisting college professers. 

7. Students earning part support 
by working on farms during the sum- 
mer. 

These students may work one semes- 
ter and study the other, work in the 
day and study at night, or vice versa, 
work in the summer or in their spare 
time. 

While the nature and arrangement 
of work is not very different from that 


of the American students blazing their 


‘Whoever 


criticizes you is expecting a gentleman 


of vou.“ 

To be a needy student is unfortunate 
enough, to be a needy foreign student 
is worse, but to be a needy student 
from a nation much misunderstood is 
the greatest challenge to the individ- 
ual character. 

A Chinese student, junior in an 
American college, applying for a posi- 

“You may not be able to read 
English.” , 

“No,” he replied, “not much ‘Eng- 
lish,’ but a good deal of ‘American.’” 

Another student after working in an 
office for a year was introduced to a 
club by his employer in the following 
words: 

“A year ago there came to my office 
a chap for a position advertised in the 
newspaper here. I was in bad need 
of help and in lieu of a better one put 


Students attending schools on to tide over the rush in the 
Week. 
longer.“ 


I didn’t intend to keep him 


The student, of course, thought that 
he was employed in good faith. 

At the end of a lecture before a 
business club, a student on his sum- 
mer speaking tour was asked: 

“Your delivery showed training, but 
did you write the speech yourself?” 

“That’s a compliment, indeed, for I 
wrote it.“ 

The lack of confidence in the ability 
of Chinese students to work in Amer- 
ican institutions is general and per- 
haps natural. Nevertheless, the num- 
ber of such self-supporting students 
in this country is on the increase. It 
must be added that many American 
firms interested in Chinese trade have 
taken advantage of these students and 
thrown their doors open to'them. This 
far-sighted policy cannot but bear 
fruit in the end. 


The Commencement Escalator 


The commencement escalator is in 
reverse. Graduation still means a 
step as it did in the days when the 
schoolmen carefully derived the word, 
but no longer a step up. It has be- 
come a step down—or, to speak more 
correctly, a chute. After the eminence 
of senior prerogatives and dignities, 
after being an elder statesman of a 
very happy and important democracy, 
the graduate finds himself, unknown, 
unacknowledged and unattached, in 
a larger and, on the whole, less happy 
world. 

If the diploma he receives says very 
definitely that the bearer can take 80 
words of dictation a minute or can 
raise chickens or corm with maximum 
efficiency, the escalator is not kept 
long in reverse. But for those grad- 
uates who receive the degree of bach- 
elor of arts—who have chosen all 
learning as their province, the descent 
is long and swift. Four years at col- 


lege have left them skilled in the em- 


side of the nave, and opposite the 
ployment of their leisure, but entirely 


tomb of the unknown warrior, is the 


gift of Mrs. Louis Bennett of West Vir- 
Sinia, whose son, Lieut. Louis Ben- 
nett, fell in France while serving as 


a pilot in the Royal Air Force. 
Had any of the company of Ameri- 


cans and Britons chosen to look around 
the Abbey on the day of the unveil- 
ing he might have seen many such 


unable to put their working hours to 
profitable use. 

Often many years pass before the 
graduate begins to realize that the 
moving staircase is bearing him up. 
Culture only helps a big business man 
in his business; the liberal arts are 
a solace in poverty, but an asset in 


affluence. These are the easy epi- 
grams of commencement. They tell 
little new, but the humbling of the 
college graduate is always new and 
always astonishing to the individual. 
Never perhaps has it begun to occur 
to more men and women than during 
‘this June. 


Established 
1858 


links on the venerable walls of the. 
Abbey or in its windows. In Poets’ 
Corner, for instance, is the marble 
bust of Longfellow, which his English 
admirers erected about 40 years ago. 
In the south aisle of the choir is com- 
| memorated Colonel Chester, the Amer- 
|ican genealogist, to whom all bio- 
‘graphical students are indebted for 
his invaluable compilation of all the 
| extant registers of the Abbey. 

| A few yaresoff is the tablet to the 


Photograph by the California Fish and Game Commission 


A Group of About 40 Antelope at the Feeding Grounds, Mt. Dome Antelope Refuge 


way through college, the difficulties 
that confront the Chinese students 


Courtesy of Stahlberg, McClellan Studio, Northampton, Mass. 


Miss Sophia Smith in Voluminous Skirts and White Cap 


lege house, one academic building— 
College Hall—and 14 students. At 
present the students number about 
2000, while the college houses and 
academic buildings occupy a large part 
of Northampton. The John M. Greene 

Hall, the fine auditorium on Elm 
Street where chapel is held each morn- 
ing of the college year, and the con- 

cert course is given, was named after 
John Morton Greene, who was Miss 
Smith’s pastor in Hatfield. It was he 
who persuaded her to use her money 
for founding the college. 

The Smith family to which Miss 
Sophia belonged was among the old- 
est in Hatfield. Her forebears came 
from England as early as 1634 when 
Lieut. Samuel Smith sailed with his 
wife and children on the Elizabeth of 
Ipswich for New England. The fam- 
ily lived at one time in Wethersfield 
but later moved to Hadley. Sophia’s 
grandfather, another Lieut. Sam 
Smith was born in 1715. One of her 
ancestors was a famous Indian fighter, 
and it must seem that Miss Sophia 
came rightly by her vigor and deter- 
mination. 

Sophia was one of six children. She 
never married but in her later years, 
lived without kith or kin, her quiet, 
secluded life in the pleasant old home- 
stead in Hatfield; her chief interest 
being, of course, the starting and 
maintaining of Smith College. Her 


education was limited, in the accepted 


terms of school and academy, but she 
acquired much through reading and 
Study. It is probable that the slight- 
ness her own opportunities 


suffer a trifle at the incomprehensible 
ways of this generation, yet how could 
She fail to glow with pride at -the 
astounding development of her ambi- 
tions? Her finger has touched the 
future of thousands. Could there be 
any greater influence? 


Glasnevin Botanical Gardens 


Glasnevin, on the outskirts of Dub- 
lin, at the end of the eighteenth cen- 


|tury was a center of wit and beauty 


Here at Delville House the celebrated 
Dr. Delany, and still more celebrated 
Mrs. Delany, lived, and here they en- 
tertained their friends, Swift and his 
beloved Stella, Southern, Addison, 


Sheridan, Parnell, poet and divine and 
rector of the neighboring parish of 
Finglas and friend of Swift and Pope, 
also Tickell, whose house and des- 


mesne are now known as the Botani- 
cal Gardens. 


Tickell came to Ireland with Addi- 
son, as his secretary, in 1714. Addi- 
son was secretary to the Earl of 
Sutherland and must. have often vis- 
ited Tickell at Glasnevin. One of the 
walks in the Botanical Gardens is still 
known as “Addison’s Walk.” It looks 
across the valley to the Tolka River, 
which forms the northern boundary of 
the gardens. 

Many vears ago a certain Dr. Webb 
drew up a memorial to the Irish Par- 
liament, asking for an act to be 
passed for the upkeep and mainte- 
nance of Botanical Gardens and, ac- 


memory gf Major André, Adjutant- 
Genera’ the British forces in Amer- 
ica d g the War of Independence. 
The bas-relief on the Abbey walls 


shows Washington receiving the peti- 
tion from André. More than once the 


heads of Washington and André have 


disappeared. Charles Lamb attributed 
the vandalism to “the wanton mischief 
of some schoolboy, fired perhaps with 
some raw notion of trans-Atlantic free- 
dom,” but it is much more likely that 
the heads were knocked off by the 
Westminster schoolboys at their play. 
“The mischief was done,” said Lamb 
to Southey, “about the time that you 
were a scholar there; do you know 
anything about the unfortunate relic?” 
And Southey, who hated to have his 
early political views referred to, took 
the question in very bad part. 

Near to André’s tablet is the me- 
dallion to the brothers Wesley, found- 
ers of Methodism, who went out to 
Georgia in 1736, with General Ogle- 
thorpe, the founder of that colony. 
Lieut.-Col. Roger Townshend, who fell 
while reconnoitering the French lines 
on the second ‘expedition to Ticonde- 
roga, is commemorated by a marble 
which Flaxman ‘considered to be one 
of the best pleces of sculpture in the 
Abbey. One of the victims of the first 
expedition to Ticonderoga was Vis- 
count Home, whose monument, near 
the western door, was put up at the 
ni of the Province of Massachusetts 

ay. 

Another monument in which Amer- 
icans may take an interest is that in 
the north walk of the cloisters of Gen. 
John Burgoyne, commander-in-chief 
of the British forces, who was forced 
to surrender to General Gates at Sara- 
toga. He finds a place in the Abbey, 
not by reason of his military achieve- 
ments, which were little enough, but 
because he happened to live in West- 
minster, 


few hundred pounds to spare 

may do good service to the cult 
by buying the little cottage in Kent 
where the novelist spent; his honey- 
moon. The house is now on the mar- 
ket, but as these are “hard times“ 
there can be no “great expectations” 
that it will become a national posses- 
sion. If the honeymoon cottage is to 
pass into the hands of the Dickens 
Fellowship even, it must be by means 
of private munificence. 

The honeymoon cottage stands at 
Chalk, not far from Cobham. It will 
be remembered that the first number 
of “Pickwick” appeared on March 31, 
1836, and on April 2 following Dickens 
was married to Miss Hogarth and went 
to spend his honeymoon at Chalk, not 
far from Gravesend, in a neighbor- 
hood to which, “at all times of his life, 
he returned, with a strange recurring 
fondness.” ) 

For a long period the identity of the 
house was in. dispute. On the author- 
ity of Laman Blanchard, it was be- 
lieved that Dickens and his bride spent 
the first part of their married life at 
the Manor House, which was pictured 
and photographed scores of times. The 
house at that time was occupied by 
M. Leveaux, a wealthy Frenchman, 
and his family, and when about 
15 years ago doubts began to arise, 
his gardener, Mr. Hills, stoutly de- 
clared 8 
never lodged at the Manor House in 
1836 or in the following year. 

Loca] Dickensians took up the mat- 
ter, and came to believe that an old- 


A NY admirer of Dickens who has a 


fashioned cottage on the northside of 


1 


that Dickens and his wife 


The Little Cottage in Kent Where 
Dickens Spent His Honeymoon 


the road was the authentic house. At 
the time of Dickens’ visit (when, by 
the way, he was writing some of the 
subsequent numbers of Pickwick“) 
the tenant’s name was Craddock, and 
when Mr. Pickwick went to Bath he 
lodged with a lady of the same name. 
More evidence was accumulated, until 
there could be no doubt that Laman 
Blanchard was wrong, and later in- 
quirers were right. It was a case of 
a rustic cottage against the Manor 
House and the cottage wen. The posi- 
tion of the local inquirers, one may 
add, was thoroughly vindicated by the 
testimony of Mrs. Perugini and Miss 
Hogarth. 

A few years ago Chalk was roused 
out of its humdrum existence when 
Dickensians from London, Rochester, 
Chatham, and elsewhere invaded it 
for the purpose of unveiling a plaque 
and tablet which had been placed on 
the front of the cottage in memory of 
Dickens. The bronze portrait on a 
black slab was designed, executed, and 
presented by Percy Fitzgerald. The 
inscription on the tablet reads as fol- 
lows: In this house Charles Dickens 
spent his honeymoon in 1836; here 
also some early chapters of Pickwick 
were written.“ 

Now the little weather-boarded cot- 
tage is for sale. 


STOMM & FIELD CO 
CUSTOM TAILORS 


Our garments must suit you in fit, 
materiai and workmanship before 


leaving our establishment. 
120 Tremont St., Boston, Rms. 526-537 


are much greater. 

Racial prejudice bars them from 
many avenues of remunerative work. 
Language difficulties still further nar- 
row the range of employment. Cus- 
toms differences render them unavail- 
able for certain types of service. Con- 
sciousness of their own racial pride 


FOR YOUR SUMMER 
TRIP 


Leather Writing Cases 
Fountain Pens 
Stationery 
Thermos Bottles 
“A Line A Day” Diaries 


STATIONER 
€ST 1868 
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Flewers Te hed Pro 
Parte of United States and Cened 


EN you purchase goods adver- 
ised in The Christian Science 
Monitor, or answer a Monitor adver- 
tisement—please mention The Monitor. 


57-61 Franklin St., Boston 


Crystal 
BILUIE 
AMMONIA 


The Ammonia loosens the dirt, mak 
ing washing easy. The Blue gives 
that fine finish, . 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLU CO. 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
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A. WARENDORFF 
“The art itelf is nature” 
which we exemplify in our 
$5.00 Flower Basket 
filled with lovely spring blossoms, 


1193 Broadway 325 Fifth Avenue 
and at Hotel Aster 


New York City 
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COLLEGE, SCHOOL, AND CLUB ATHLETICS 


VAE S VICTORY 
DUPLICATES 1921 


Coaching Systems Expected to 
Receive Attention Before Next 
Season Comes Round 


HARVARD-YALE WINNERS 
VARSITY EIGUHTS 


COMBINATION EIGHTS 
„„ „„ lim. 
; GRADUATE EIGHTS 


NEW LONDON, Conn., June 24— 
Followers of Harvard and Yale are 


today wondering just what form the 
" Yowing affairs of those two universi- | 


3 ties will take next year. Yale’s victory 


in the big varsity eight-oared race over | 


- the four-mile course on the Thames 
River yesterday, after having lost the 
io morning races, the disastrous 
' preliminary season of both Harvard 
"and Yale and the election of men 


who did not make their first-varsity | 


eights yesterday, 0 
are receiving much attention 
bringing out many 


are questions which | 
and 
interesting views | 


from the following of these two big 


universities. 
Yale has, 


in a way, duplicated her 


performance of 1921 when her varsity 


eight defeated the Harvard varsity in 
the big four-mile race after 


having | 


changed coaches about a month before | 


' the dig regatta. This vear 
’ through much the same system, 


Yale went 
al- | 


though the change was not quite as 


radical as in 1921. The result, 
ever, was much the same. In 
Guy Nickalls was dropped as head 
coach and P. J. Corderry, his assistant, 
installed as head coach. When Cor- 
. derry took the eight, it was far from 
championship class; but he developed | 


how- 
1921 | 


| 


| 


| 


) it into a crew which beat its Crimson 


rival. 
dosen for this vear. Owing to 
- feats in all the preliminary races, he 
Was deposed and his brother George, 


As a result, he was chosen head 
de- 


ho had been his assistant, was made 
head coach. This shift proved equally | 


- @s successful as last year. Few could 

blame Yale if the Eli rowing authori- 

dies decided that the best way to 

Handle a varsity eight is to shift 

_ eoaches in the last month of training. 

Surely they have precedent on which 

- to take such a step, if victories count 

in the determining of a successful 

_ rowing season. 

Harvard was working out under a 

"new coaching system this year and 

it can hardly be rated as a successful 

"one. A victory over the Massachu- 

- setts Institute of Technology is about 

- all Harvard can look back to with any 

| degree of satisfaction. Technology 

' has only just taken up rowing and 

was hardly expected to defeat Har- 

. Harvard started the season 
with four veterans from the 1921 
brew, but after the new coaching sys- 
tem was inaugurated, two of them 
- decided not to row this year, one of 
them being Capt. L. B. McCagg 22 
and the other R. K. Kane, last fall's 
tootball captain. Scholastic reasons 

pere given as the cause of their drop- 

rowing. 
5 election H. Ladd Jr. *23 
as captain of next year’s Harvard 
eight and B. B. Pelly 23 as captain of 
the Yale eight is also causing much 

2 discussion among the followers of the 
two colleges. Neither captain-elect 
made his varsity eight this spring and 
It is undoubtedly the first time in the 
history of Harvard-Yale rowing that 
both crews have selected members of 
Second eights to lead the first eights 
the following year. That both crews 
have selected splendid leaders is ad- 

mitted by those who know the men 

elected; but with a junior in the first 

q Harvard shell and three juniors in 

the Yale first eight—one of them act- 

ss captain yesterday—it was hardly 

#0 be expected that second crew men 

- would be honored with the cap- 

' taincies. Captain-elect Ladd rowed 

No. 4 in the junior varsity this year 

and the same seat in the first varsity 
last year and No. 3 in his freshman 

Fre in 1920. Pelly was No. 6 in the 

Tale junior varsity eights of 1921 and 

1922 and captain and No. 6 of his 

_ freshman eight in 1920. 

4 Yale won the big varsity race, the 
final event of the regatta, by about 
three lengths in 21m. 53s. Harvard's 

time was 22m. 6s. When the crews 

Went to the starting mark there were 
few persons who were willing to pre- 
det the winner. Both had very un- 
' satisfactory seasons and neither had 

” been in a four-mile race. Time trials 

— ‘in practice showed little this 
Fear, as the Thames River was so 

8 Full of water that conditions changed 

almost every minute and were so dif- 

ferent from other years that it was 

_ impractical to judge of the compara- 

| times of the two eights even 

- though their trials were only a few 

minutes apart. The race proved this. 

Harvard was credited with the 

" better time in a trial, but Yale won 

; the big race. 

' When Referee W. A. Meikleham 
gave the starting signal, Yale took 
_ the lead and kept it to the very end. 

story of the race is a story of 
a three-foot lead snatched in the first 
few beats of the contest and gradu- 
ally stretched into a three-length lead 
at the finish of the long upstream row. 

The contest which savored more of 
& well-ordered procession than a bat- 

tle of blades, was without particular 


thrill other than the perfect form and 


_Oarsmanship shown by the New Haven 
crew. In this respect Harvard was 
“mot so far behind, but the final ap- 
4 on of power so noticeable in 
Eli bladework was missing to a 
ter extent in the beat of the 


meson. 

The blue-tipped oars Were showing 
the way at the end of the first half 

mile by three quarters of a length and 

— distance had been increased by a 

feet of open water atthe mile. At 
3 flags Yale was in the van 
lengths, the times of the two 
oy being: Yale, 10m. 37s.; 
Om. 45s. 

Here the Cambridge combination 
@ its one serious effort to overtake 
leaders and, raising the stroke to 
slowly crept up for the major frao- 


Harvard, 
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_The Blue 2 Over the Crimson in Big Four-Mile Race on the Thames 


| 


i 
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tion of a shell length, but Yale an- 
swered the challenge with a little 
deeper catch and a trifle more power 
and soon regained the advantage of 
a full two lengths lead. 

Straightening out for the final mile 
drive to the finish line at Bartlett’s 
Cove, the Eli sweep-swingers, with- 
out raising the stroke a single beat, 
gradually carried the stern of their 
shell a few feet at a time away from 
the Crimson craft. The two-length 
lead increased to 2% to 2%, and to 
the chorus of steam yacht whistles 
and sirens in the last few strokes 
Yale drove ahead until a full three 
lengths separated the victor and van- 
quished.. The official times by half 
miles for the full race follow: 

Yale—2 :34, 5:17, 7:52, 10:37, 13:17, 16:11, 
18:58, 21:53. 

Harvard—2:37, 5:21, 
16:20, 19:07, 22:06. 

The race was rowed under perfect 
weather and water conditions and in 
marked contrast to the morning con- 
tests, when rough water and equally 
winds handicapped the contestants. 
When the varsity eights appeared at 
the stake boats under the railroad 
bridge there was scarcely a ripple on 
the Thames and though the sky was 
overcast occasional rays of late after- 
noon sunshine brightened the course. 
Tide conditions rather favored the 
shells in their up-stream course and 
Yale cohorts on both observation 
trains and river banks doubled their 
cheers when, just as the Eli crew 
Staved off Harvard’s one serious 
challenge at the two-mile mark, a 
perfect rainbow appeared against the 
storm clouds in the east and hung 
over the river, showing a preponder- 
ance of blue until after the race had 
been finished. 

Always one of the most colorful 
rowing classics of the year, the 
Thames regatta today, favored by 
nearly ideal weather conditions, fully 
came up to ite reputation as an un- 
usual spectacle. When the picturesque 
banks of the river along the course 
were clustered with throngs taking 
advantage of every vantage point, 
palatial yachts, steam boats, motor- 
boats and small craft of every descrip- 
tion crowded the river. 

Along the last half mile of ‘the 
course, these craft formed a solidly 
packed lane through which the racing 
crews passed, while overhead two air- 
planes followed the race. 

Winning this race was especially 
pleasing to the Yale followers, as it 
broke the tie which existed between 
the two colléges and places the Blue 
one victory ahead of the Crimson. 
The crews rowed as follows: 

Yale—R. B. Russell 23, bow: Frederick 
Sheffield 24, No. 2; D. H. Bigelow 23, 
No. 3; J. S. Rockefeller 24, No. 4; F. L. 
Spencer 23, No. 5; A. C. McHenry 22. 
No. 6: T. F. D. Haines 24, No. 7; Sher- 
win Erwing 24, stroke; C. W. Chase 23, 
coxswain. 

Harvard—Standish Bradford 24, bow; 
N. C. Webb 23, No. 2; B. McK. Henry 
„24, No. 3: Capt. G. M. Appleton 22. No. 
4: C. J. Hubbard 24, No. 6; R. C. Storey 
Jr. 24, No. 6; D. 8. Hodder 24, No. 7; 
S. N. Brown 24, stroke; B. H. Burnham 
24, coxswain. 


UPSET OCCURS AT THE 
HUNTINGTON SHOW 


HUNTINGTON, L. I., June 24 (Spe- 
clal)—A decided upset marked the 
first day of the annual horse show at 


Huntington Bay Club here when Mid- 
land Pal, a “five-year-old chestnut 
gelding, owned by the Midland Farm 
of East Norwich, L. I., defeated Amber 
Crest, winner of the championship for 
saddle horses over 15.2 hands at the 
last Brooklyn show and reserve cham- 
pion at the Devon, Pa., exhibition. 
The big surprise yesterday occurred 
in the judging in the class for saddie 
horses, park type. This class was so 
large that it became necessary to form 
two divisions. Midland Pal received 
the blue in the division for horses 


7:58, 10:45, 13:24, 


over 15.2 hands, and Cherokee Prin- 
cess, the property of Miss Janet 
Mackay, was the winner in the under 
15.2 hands half of the class. Miss 
Mackay’s steed won similar honors at 
the last Brooklyn show. 


Midland Pal scored a notable vic- 
tory for the day by winning three 
blues. He was the winner in the novice 
saddle horse class, which also had to 
be divided, and he came first in the 
class for saddle horses, owned on 
Long Island, which had never won 
any ribbon at any recognized horse 
show. 

The remarkably fine riding by little 
Miss Betty Berry of Meadow Lane, 
Greenwich, Conn., added to the contin- 
ued interest here in a notably well 
balanced program. Miss Berry’s out- 
standing victories were registered 
when she was on the jumpers from 
the stable of Harry Payne Whitney, 
and she did some good scoring aleo 
when engaged with her mounts. 


— \ 


HARVARD-YALE VARSITY EIGHTS 
Victor 
185°2—Harvard 
1855—Harvard 
1857—Harvard 

1859—Yale 
1860—lHiarvard 
1864—Yale 
1865—Yale 
1866—Harvard 
1867—- Harvard 
1868 —- Harvard 
1869— Harvard 
1870— Harvard 
1872—- Harvard 
1873—Yale 
1874—Hiarvard 
1875—Harvard 
1876—Yale 
1877—Harvard 
1878—Harvard 
1879—Harvard ... 
1880—Yale 

1881— Yale 
1882—Harvard 
1883—Harvard 
1884—Yale 
1885—Harvard 


“ee „ „ „% „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „ „ „ „„ „„ „ * 


1889 — Vale 
1890 — Vale 
1891 —- Harvard 
1892— Vale 
1893— Vale 
1984— Lale 
1895— ale 


11899 — Harvard 


1900 — Vale 
1901— Yale 
1902—Yale 
1903—Yale 
1904—Yale 
1905— Vale 
1906— Harvard 
1907 — Vale 
1908—- Harvard 
1909— Harvard 
1910— Harvard 
1911— Harvard 
1912— Harvard 
1913— Harvard 
1914 — Yale 
1915— Lale 

1916— Harvard 
1918 —- Harvard 
1919— Tale 
1920—- Harvard 
1921— Yale 
1922— Yale 


*Present record. Yale 31, Harvard 30. 

1852 race was for two miles. From 1855 
to 1876 race was for three miles. Since 
then it has been four miles, and since 1876 
it has been held at New London, except 
in 1918, when it was rowed at Derby, 
Conn., and it was two miles. 
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INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


Baltimore 
Rochester 
Buffalo 

Jersey City 
Toronto 
Reading 
Syracuse 
Newark 


„ eee eee 34 


33 
31 


6 6 6666666 „ „ „„ „„ „ „ 30 


6 6 66 %% „%% % „% „ „ „„ „„ 26 


RESULTS FRIDAY 
Syracuse 9, Jersey City 8. 
Buffalo 10, Reading 4. 

Toronto 3, Baltimore 2. 
Rochester-Newark (postponed). 


AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING 
Won Lost P. G. 

St. Loulss . 2 585 
New York 5 6 06 6 6% %%% %% „ 
Detroit 
Chicago „ „ „%%% %% %%% 
Washington 
Cleveland 
Boston 
Philadelphia 


‘ RESULTS FRIDAY 


Boston 5, New York 4. 
Chicago 6, Cleveland 5 (10 innings). 
Washington 3, Philadelphia 0. 
Detroit 10, St. Louis 6. 

GAMES TODAY 


New York at Boston (two games). 
Philadelphia at Washington. 
Cleveland at Chicago. 

St. Louis at Detroit. 


RED SOX ESCAPE CELLAR 
By taking their second straight from 
New York, the Red Sox yesterday 
emerged from the cellar position in the 
American League race. The game fur- 
nished a display of uphill baseball, for 
the locals faced a four-run handicap and, 


batting Mays hard in the sixth and 
seventh, and his successor, Bush, in the 
eighth, they won out by a single run. 
Pratt with two timely doubles -was a 
leader at bat, while Dugan inserted ‘a 
triple at an opportune time and Burns 
made two clean hits. Catcher Hofmann 
of the Yankees tried to block Pratt off 
from scoring the run which tied the 
score, but the latter wrestled his way to 
the plate. Scott turned in a spectacular 
bare-hand stop of a hard grounder be- 
tween short and third, which he converted 
into a force play. The score: 

Innings— 3456789 RHE 
Boston 0o00311x—5 9 2 
New York . 2200000410 1 


Batteries—Pennock and Ruel; Mays, 
Bush and Hofmann. Losing pitcher— 
Bush. Umpires—Hildebrand and Dineen. 
Time—lh,. 58m. 


2 
0 
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TIGERS KEEP AT BROWNS 

DETROIT, June 23—Batting Bayne and 
Kolp hard, Detroit defeated St. Louis for 
the second straight time today, 10 to 6. 
Oldham, while hit freely, was effective 
after the fourth and received good sup- 
port. A single game now stands between 
New York and Detroit in the race. The 
score: 


Louis 
Batteries—Oldham and Bassler; Bayne, 
Kolp and Collins. Losing -pitcher—Kolp. 
Umpires—Connolly and Chill. Time— 
2h. 12m. 


HOOPER’S HOMER DECISIVE 

CHICAGO, June 23—Hooper’s home run 
drive to deep center in the tenth inning 
today broke up a hard-fought game be- 
tween Cleveland and Chicago. The In- 
dians tied the count in the ninth when 
Speaker, batting for Evans, walked, 
O'Neill singled, and Stephenson, running 
for Speaker, scored on Nunamaker’s 
double. e visitors used 17 men, includ- 
ing four pitchers. Chicago has a firmer 
hold on fourth place as a resuit of this 
victory. The score: 


Innings: 
Chicago ..... 0 
Cleveland . 1 

Batteries — Schupp. Robertson and 
Schalk; Lindsey, Malls, Keefe, Edwards 
and O'Neill, Nunamaker. Winning 
pitcher — Robertson. Losing pitcher — 
Lindsey. Umpires— Evans, Owens and 
Walsh. Time—2h. 15m. 


2345678910 RHE 
101003 
001002 


JOHNSON SHUTS OUT ATHLETICS 


WASHINGTON, June 23.—Walter John- 
son had the better of Fred Heimach in 
a fast pitching duel today, Washington 
winning, 3 to 0. Only two singles were 
yielded by the latter until the eighth, 
when Goebel hit over Miller's head for a 
home run. Picinich then walked, reached 
second on Bluege’s sacrifice and scored 
on a solid single to center by Johnson, 
who took an extra base on Miller’s 
fumble and scored on a single to center 
by Judge. It was Johnson's second suc- 
cessive shutout. The carpe 

Innings: 1233 
Washington. 000000 
Philadelphia ..00000 8 0 9—0 3 2 

Batterles— Johnson and Picinich; Hei- 
mach and Perkins. Umpires—Nallin and 
Morurty. Time—lh 29m. 


New York 
St. Louis 
Brooklyn „ „ „% % % „%%% % % „ „ „%„%„6„ 
Pittsburgh „ „ %% %%% %%% „% „% „% „% „6 „6 „% 
eee eee eee 
Cincinnati 
Boston eee e eee ee 
Philadelphia 


375 


RESULTS FRIDAY 


Philadelphia 10, Boston 9 (10 innings): 
New York 9, Brooklyn 1. 

Cincinnati 6, Pittsburgh 2. 

Chicago 5, St. Louis 2. 


GAMES TODAY 


Boston at Philadelphia. 
Brooklyn at New York. 
Cincinnati at Pittsburgh. 
Chicago at St. Louis. 


BRAVES LOSE UPHILL GAME 


PHILADELPHIA, June 23—Boston tied 
the score after trailing 8 runs to 0, but 
lacked the final punch necessary to put 
over the winning run in today’s game 
with Philadelphia. The locals greeted 
Oeschger and Watson harshly, five home 
runs being included in their day’s reper- 
toire. Boeckel also knocked the ball 
over the right fleld wall in the seventh 
with none on, then in the ninth, with 
the bases filled, he cracked out, a triple, 
tying the score. But Holke grounded 
to Rapp, ending the rally. In the Phil- 
lies’ tenth, with Marquard on the mound 
for Boston, Rapp singled Leslie in from 
third with the winning run. A fine 
catch by Powell prevented the locals 
from coming through in their half of the 
ninth inning. ‘The score: 


Innings—- 12345678910 R HE 
Philadelphia 03 0 23010 0 1—10 13 2 
Boston . 000002115 0— 9 14 2 


Batteries — Hubbell, Weinert and Hen- 
line; Oeschger, Watson, Lansing. Mar- 
quard and Gowdy, Gibson. Winning 
pitcher—Weinert. Losing pitcher—Mar- 
quard. Umpires—McCormick and Sen- 
telle. Time—2h. 20m. 


GIANTS COME OUT OF SLUMP : 


NEW YORK, June 23—The Giants came 
out of their slump today and won an easy 
victory from Brooklyn, 9 to 1. Wheat's 
home run in the eighth saved the Robins 
from a shutout, Douglas keeping the hits 
well apart. Stengel starred with two sin- 
gies and a homer. The score: 


Innings— 123456789 RHE 
New York ....892001024x—912 3 
Brooklyn -000000010—1 6 0 


Batteries—Douglas and Smith; Vance, 
Decatur and DeBerry. Umpires—Quig- 
ley and Moran. Time—lh. 35m. 


HORNSBY’S HITS FUTILE 


ST. LOUIS, June 23—Hornsby and Hol- 
locher divided batting honors today, each 
with four hits, but the Cubs made most 
of their chances and defeated St. caval, 
5 to 2. The score: 


2 
0 
0 


Batteries—Cheeves and Wirts; Doak, 
Barfoot, North and Ainsmith. Losing 
pitcher — Doak. Umpires — Hart and 
O'Day. Time—Ih. 59m. 


PITTSBURGH DROPS ANOTHER 


PITTSBURGH, June 23 — Pittsburgh 
lost the first game of the series with 
Cincinnati, loose fielding being mainly ac- 
countable for the 6-to-2 result. Nine 
errors were made in the game. Duncan 
of Cincinnati provided a thrill by stealing 
home in the fourth inning. The score: 

Innings: 123456789 RHE 
Cincinnati ....901200021—6€13 4 
Pittsburgh -00010001 O22 8 5 

Batteries—Rixey and Wingo: Morrison, 
Hamilton and Gooch. Losing pitcher— 
Morrison. Umpires—Wilson and Klem. 
Time—lh. 46m. 


AMERICAN 


ASSOCIATION 
Won Lost 
+ 238 


STANDING 
P.C. 
Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

St. Pawl oc: 
Milwaukee 36 
Loutsvllle 6 6 666666666 „„ „„ „6 „„ „ „ „ 30 
Columd us 2 20 . 29 
Kansas City ꝶUv 27 
eee 21 


RESULTS FRIDAY 


Kansas City 6, Columbus 4. 
Milwaukee 7, Toledo 3, 
Indianapolis 2, Minneapolis 1. 
&. Paul 3, Louisville 3 


Near 


HEILMANN FAST 
' COMING TO FORE 


.400 Batting Class, He 
Leads Tigers in Drive for Top 


CHICAGO, June 24 (By The Asso- 
ciated Press)—Harry Heilmann, the 
28 slugger of Detroit, whose bat- 
ting in the last two weeks has been a 
big factor in the winning -atreak of 
the Tigers, promises to give George 
Sisler, the St. Louis star, a battle for 
the batting leadership of the American 
League. 

Heilmann, a week ago, was hitting 
351, but according to the averages 
released today, he has shown a gain 
of 31 points, and is right on the heels 
of Tris Speaker of Cleveland, who is 
runner-up to Sisler with an average of 
387. Sisler continues to top the league 
with a mark of .434. The averages in- 
clude games of Wednesday. 

The St. Louis idol also is far in front 
among the base stealers, having stolen 
26. Sisler increased his lead in runs 
scored to 58, his total hits to 112 and 
total base mark to 167, 

Kenneth Williams, a team-mate, in- 
creased his lead. among the home run 
kings by smashing out three for the 
circuit and bringing his string to 18. 
Other leading batters for 40/or more 

ames: 

O’Neill, Cleveland, .377; Cobb, De- 
troit, .369; Blue, Detroit, 366; Witt, 
New York, .365; Edmund Miller, Phil- 
adelphia, .350; Schang, New York, 
.350; Bassler, Detroit, .337; McManus, 
St Louls, .333. 

Practically no changes resulted 
among the leading batters of the Na- 


tional League within the last week. | 


Rogers Hornsby, St. Louis premier 
second sacker, bagged another home 
run and brought his total to 15. Be- 
sides his homers, Hornsby has cracked 
out 16 doubles and three triples. His 
batting average is .397. Griffith of 
Brooklyn continues to be the runner- 
up with an average of .383, while 
Henry Gowdy, the Boston catcher, is 
next with .375. 

Max Carey, the fleet-footed out- 
fielder of the Pirates, broke the triple 
tie shared a week ago with Hornsby 
and Young of New York for stolen 
bases by stealing three. He is now 


‘showing the way with 14. Other lead- 


ing batters for 40 or more games: 

Bigbee, Pittsburgh, .365; Grimes, 
Chicago, .359; Kelly, New York, .357; 
J. Johnston, Brooklyn, .353 Daubert, 
Cincinnati, .347; Smith, St. Louis, .339; 
Bancroft, New York, .330. 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE STANDING 

Won Lost P.C. 
.627 
.613 
531 
500 
474 
467 
418 
388 


Vernon 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 13 


Salt Lake City 6 6 „%%% % „% „ „„ „% — 


37 


6 e % „„ „„ „„ „„ „ 33 


„„ „% „% % % % 66% „%% „ „6 „6 „% 


RESULTS FRIDAY 
San Francisco 4, Sacramento 2. 
Vernon 15, Portland 6. 
Oakland 6, Seattle 2. 
Salt Lake City 11, Los Angeles 2. 


WESTERN LEAGUE STANDING 
Won Lost P.. 
18 


St. Joseph n 5 
Wichita 
Omaha 
Oklahoma City .. 
Des Moines 
Denver 


RESULTS FRIDAY 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma City 6. 
Sioux City 20, Denver . 
Omaha 17, Des Moines 11. 
St. Joseph 5, Wichita 0. 


——— 


EASTERN LEAGUE 


New Haven 21, Pittsfield 6. 
Bridgeport 6, Hartford 4. 
Hartford 8. Bridgeport 1. 
Albany 7, Springfield 4. 


IN GOLF FINALS 


Winner Gets Canadian Amateur 
Title - Bredin, Last American, 
5 Meets With Defeat 


TODAY'S MATCH 
C. C. Fraser, Montreal, vs. N. M. Scott, 
Montreal. 


HAMILTON, Ont., June 24 (Special) 
—Two golfers from Montreal will 
play for the Dominion championship 
honor today at 36 holes over the 


links at Ancaster, these being C. C. 
Fraser of Kanawaki Club and N. M. 
Seott of the Royal Montreal Club. The 
lagt American has fallen, so that 
Canada, the colony, at least, will deck 
a native with the titular laurels in 
golf. 

The series of surpriges which have 
more or less featured the play in the 
tourney so far continued yesterday, 
when the semi-final contests brought 
the elimination of the two favorites, 
W. J. Thompson of the Mississauga 
Club of Toronto losing to Scott while 
L. L. Bredin of Detroit, Mich., was 
eliminated by Fraser. 

By the victories of Fraser and Scott 
the final will be played by two ama- 
teurs who can be correctly called the 
dark horses of the championship. In 
the qualifying round on Monday, Scott 
was tied for seventh place while 
Fraser was tied for fifteenth position. 
While their play has been steady 
throughout the week neither one was 
given serious consideration as cham- 
pionship possibility until Thursday 
when Fraser’ eliminated his team- 
mate, William MeLuckie, a former 
champion, and Scott was successful 
in his game against R. McAuliffe of 
Buffalo, N. V. Curiously enough in 
Thursday's matches both — * 
came from behind to qualify for the 
semi-finals. The defeated . in 
yesterday’s games showed 
style on Thursday and were ex 
to dispose of their opposition in con- 
vincing style on Friday. 

Fraser is prominent in golfing 
in Montreal and y 5 
runner up to G. H. 


half a dozen Montreal 
in the Canadian cham 
considered stronger 
prominent amateur 


he was o game, 
the earlier rounds of the to 


| and. he was never ahead in. the m 


with Scott. Thrice during the 3 
was the match squared- 

sixth and Tag ag eno ie 
morning. At the ) 0 
first 18 holes Scott was. 3 up ap peal 01 
in the efternoon had gained, 5 
hole lead, but Thompson 


lg 


ducing the lead to 2 up, — 
himself a chance to win out; but on 
again he went to pieces and Scott t 


Thompson was very poor on the 
while his opponent played cool, 
golf all the way and at times rom 
the spectacular when the necessity 
manded, Only at one stage of 
match did the Montreal ag t 
and that wag late in the aftern 


next two holes. 
The Fraser-Bredin 3 
the larger gallery of the twe s 
spectators witnessed a. stern 
* wag er way for Bredin. 

rst two holes in the the tied 
halved and Bredin won the 
to have Fraser square the | 
the next hole. Fraser went ‘nto the 
lead at dhe sixth and after the 

five holes were halved Bredip 


went into the lead at the thigteenth 
and held it for the remainder of the 
day, “although he was only two up at 
the end of the morning’s play. 

Fraser was popular with the gal- 
lery on account of his sudden rise 
to fame this week and he rewarded 
3 with some spectacular 
go 
teenth hole he was in the rough with 
his drive but holed out for a birdie 
two on his approach shot. On the 
next hole he lost his: ball and had to 
play another; undaunted he went to 
his task and was successful with 
a five. Bredin was cool and collected 
and was seldom in trouble through 
the fairways but he was decidedly 
off his game on the greens and but for 
this fault he might have entered the 
final as he lost many holes by -poor 


he maintained his standard of previ- 
ous days. The winner was exactly the 
opposite, being constantly in trouble 
off the tee, but making up the lost 
ground by, at times, sensational ap- 
proaching and putting. Mr. Bredin had 
a chance-to reduce the lead on the 
eighteenth green which he reached in 
two while his opponent was in the 
rough, but the Detroiter missed his 
first putt, being a yard short, and also 
the second, which would have won 
him the hole. 

In the afternoon the first three holes 
were halved, and it was on these holes 
that the result of the game depended. 
Bredin was on the green a stroke bet- 
ter than Fraser on each of them but 
missed easy putts and the holes were 
halved, as was the fourth. Mr. Fraser 
increased his lead to 3 up on the fifth, 
and Mr. Bredin again lost a chance to 
win a hole at the sixth by a poor putt. 
He won the seventh, however, and 
halved the eighth. On the ninth, which 
Fraser won, Bredin went off his game 
badly and his deficit was increased to 
3 once again. Fraser took the tenth 
and eleventh and halved the next two 
holes. Bredin won the fourteenth, but 
when he had a chance to win out he 
went to pieces on the fifteenth and con- 
ceded the hole and the match. The 
summary: 

CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
Semi-Final Round 

C. C. Fraser, Montreal, defeated le ke 

Bredin, Detroit, 5 and 3. 


Waterbury-Fitchburg (postponed). 


Thompson, Toronto, 4 and 


twelfth, thirteenth and ! „ res 


; but he recovered and won at onthe 


In the afternoon on the thir- 


N. M. Scott, Montreal, — W. J. 


* 


the score even at the twelfth. Fraser 


putting which he would have won had 


a ee 
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7 
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the next two holes, winning the mich. a 
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SCHOOL, AND 


CLUB ATHLETICS 


WESTERN GOLF. MISS BANCROFT 


COLLEGE, 


Hen Win Is No | 


U.S. ENTRIES FOR B. E. FORD, CHICAGO, 


BRITISH TENNIS 


0 untet Will Compete, Not as an 
an Official Team, but as 
Individuals 


_ NEW YORK, June 24—Five Ameri- 
cans, two women and three men, will 
compete in the series of British grass 
court tennis championships at Wim- 
On, England, beginning Monday, 
, however, as an official team but 
individual entries. The United 
States Lawn Tennis Association de- 
‘cided to concentrate its resources 
‘upon a team to defend the Davis Cup 
blematic of the world's team cham- 
hip, thereby precluding official 
orship for the Wimbledon 
classic. 
The quintet which is entered is the 
8 as last year on the women's 


Bide, but due to the declination of 
William T. Tilden 2d, premier singles 
champion of the world, to play abroad 
this year the men's section of the 
‘invading five is not as strong as last 

r. 
Mallory, five times 

mpion, who failed 


last season. 
Last year the official United States 
te Was headed by Mrs. Mallory and 
Tilden, the latter successfully defend- 
ng his world’s title. J. D. E. Jones 
and O. W. Jones, father and son, the 
others, did not go this year, but Miss 
tdith Sigourney, of Boston, again ac- 
co nied Mrs. Mallory. Dean Mathey 
6. CG. Caner and H. A. Gore will repre- 
sent America in the men's tennis. 
Ot course, the result of their play- 
ing will be an American victory or an 
A can defeat, as the scores will 
J but if it is a defeat in the men's 
all American devotees of the net will 
fain comfort from the fact that the 
est United States players were un- 
ble to place a different aspect on her 


United States 
at Wimbledon 


9. C. Caner, is familiar to eastern 
aileries, particularly followers of 
tercollegiate tennis. While at Har- 
ird Caner was intercollegiate singles 

! in 1916 and, with Richard 

was intercollegiate doubles 

jam} in 1917. Dean Mathey 
nked No. 10 in national standing in 
| and was an _ intercollegiate 
champion at Princeton in 
1 1911. Not much is known of 


| Mallory sailed for England 
to meet Miss Suzanne Lenglen, 

a champion, who defeated 

once abroad but defaulted last 

mer at Forest Hills when Mrs. 
Mory carried the court in the 
ret set of the international match, 
‘A ‘ 
i these two meet, the Wimbledon 
Nu rent will hold for American 


cae 


7 


Lo 


lowers of the racquet greater atten- 
on than Was devoted last year. If 
y de not meet the tournament will 
wk the color that the sporting public 

| been prepared to view from afar, 
t in any event the spotlight will 
ter on Mrs. Mallory, who is as 
ich set upon annexing the world's 
as she is anxious to defeat Miss 


‘Wit! the exception of 1919, Mrs. 
Mory has been United States cham- 
on since her advent in the United 
les in 1915 as Miss Molla Bjurstedt, 
ye Norwegian. Her first year as 
Matron she dropped to third among 
@ first 10 women but in 1920 she re- 
herself and last year held to 


« 4 


TILDEN AND JONES 
oss RACQUETS 
Final Round of Rhode Island 
Clay Court Singles Today 
_ PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 24—W. 
T. Tilden 2d, world’s champion, meets 
A. W. Jones, Yale freshman tennis 
ca here tod&y in the final round 
of the Rhode Island clay-court lawn 
tennis championship tournament. In 
je doubles J. D. E. Jones and A. W. 
fones will meet Philip Bettens, Pacific 


junior champion, and W. W. 
m, Harvard freshman tennis 


_ Tilden qualified for the final round 
Tday by defeating Ingraham in 
Tour sets. Ingraham had just de- 
feated C. K. Shaw, a veteran of many 
us, in the last match in the 
round, when he engaged Til- 
The first two sets went to 
but Ingraham played for every 


* te * 


eh 


Im the third set Tilden had the 
0 tage, 4 games to 1, when 
lam rallied and captured a love 
following it up with three more 
. With the games 5 all, Ingra- 
ham ran out the set, 7—5. The final 
set went to Tilden, 6—2. 
The A. W. Jones-Curley match was 
‘a brilliant one. The Yale boy was 
“not to be denied, earning the most 
poi and taking advantage of 
Surley’s failure to come to the net. 
‘He won the first set, 6—4, the second, 
7 , and the third, 6—3. A large 
gallery watched this match. The 


RHODE ISLAND CLAY COURT TENNIS 
1 CHAMPIONSHIP 


. SINSGLES— Fourth Round 
8 Ingraham defeated C. K. Shaw, 


i 
+ Semi-Final Round 
. W. Jones defeated C. J. Curley, 6—4, 


8 


pouslEs—semi-Final Round 
W. Jones and J. D. E. Jones de- 
C. J. Curley and C. K. Shaw, 6—1, 


8 
he : 
A. 
1 

0 0 

— 


Phi Bettens and W. W. Ingraham de- 
Teated H. Y. Stites and N. M. Vose, 6—4, 


OHA BEATS WEISSMULLER 


ULU, T. H., June 24—Pau 
won the 50-yard men's open 
in a close finish with John 
muller of the Illinois Athletic 
Chicago, when world aquatic stars 
here in sprint events last 
before hundreds of visiting 
Kealoha'’s time was 24 3-5s., 
slower than the Hawaiian 


. w 


More Than His Due 


Britishers Give Golfer 
Credit for Shill 
Ry Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, June 24—-W. C. Hagen’'s 
success in the British golf champion- 
ship was a triumph of steadiness. 
Leading the field on the first day, he 
refused to succumb to the strain that 
such a position entails and finally 
emerged victorious by the narrow 
margin of one stroke over the two 
nearest competitors, He finished 
early, next after the previous holder, 
Jock Hutchison (whose chances were 
marred by a disastrous episode in a 
kitchen garden at the fourth hole of 
the final round), and spent the rest 
of the day eagerly watching how his 


Beaten 


Chief interest is in Mrs. F. I. 


nearest rivals were faring. 

First came J. M. Barnes, only re- 
‘quiring a 4 at the last hole to tie. 
When his third shot, played from the 
rough close by the green, ran far be- 
hind the hole, Hagen breathed again. 
| Barnes took a 5 and was out of the 
‘running, but J. H. Taylor, who won 
‘his first championship when Hagen 
was not out of the cradle, was still 
dangerous. Taylor, however, broke 
down on the last two holes, taking 5 
and 6 when requiring a couple of 478. 


news came that Britain’s last hope, 
George Duncan, was playing phenome- 
nal golf. Still Duncan must get a 68 
to tie—a score which would easily 
break the record for the course—so no 
issue seemed probable. However, the 
last two holes came and Duncan, like 
Taylor and Barnes before him, needed 
only 4’s. He got his 4 at the seven- 
teenth. Could he get it at the 
eighteenth? When his second shot 
reached the green everyone said yes, 
but it rolled off again and Duncan, 
flubbing his approach, was left with 
a six-yard putt. He failed by inches, 
and Hagen had won. 

Though Great Britain regrets her 
failure to regain the title it is recog- 
nized that Hagen thorouc‘ily deserved 
his success. With three out of the 
four first places going to the only 
three Americans competing, a deter- 
mined onslaught by British golfers on 
this American supremacy may be ex- 
pected in next year’s competition. 


LONDON, June 24 (By The Asso- 
clated Press)—A sunburned young 
man, wearing a gray suit, straw hat, 


‘and a large smile, boarded the train 


for Southampton with the British open 
golf championship in his pocket, and 
the cup in a case 1% feet high. 

With Walter W. Hagen was J. H. 
Kirkwood, the Australian golf expert, 
who is sailing with him on the Aqui- 
tania. They are to make a trip around 
the world, returning to England in 
time for the next championship. 

J have played three times in this 
country,” said Hagen, “and I always 


have found the best of feeling existed. 
There was a little misunderstanding 
last year when Jock Hutchison said 
something or other which gave people 
the impression he thought he had won 
because British golf was not up to the 
American standard. My view is that 
it is up to the American standard, but 

must admit I think the British golfers 
struck a very bad patch.“ 


Draw For Inter-Club 


for the International Inter-club Ten- 


of Boston and the Mount Royal Tennis 
club here places L. B. Rice and N. W. 
Niles of Boston against J. W. Brown 
and R. T. Gant of Mount Royal, and 
R. B. Bidwell and E. W. Porter Jr., 
of Boston, opposite A. C. Dunley and 
G. R. Pond of Mount Royal in the 
doubles. a 

In the singles, R. N. Williams 2d, 
of Boston, who defeated J. W. Brown 
of Mount Royal, 6—3, 6—3, will play 
L. B. Rice of Boston, who won over 
E. H. Laframboise, Mt. Royal, 6—2, 
6—0. 

Other scores in the singles were: 
E. W. Porter, Boston, defeated E. N. 
Watt, Mt. Royal, 4—6, 6—1, 6—2; R. B. 
Bidwell, Boston, defeated A. H. Grier, 
Mt. Royal, 6—1, 6—2; N. W. Niles, 
Boston, defeated A. 8. Cassils, Mt. 
Royal, 6—2, 6—3. 

In the doubles Williams and Irving 
C. Wright, Boston, defeated Crocker 
and Laframboise, Mt. Royal, 6—2, 
5—7, 6—4. Bidwell and Porter, Bos- 
ton, defeated Cassils and Grier, Mt. 
Royal, 6—1, 6—4. 


ONLY TWO U. S. ENTRIES 
IN FRENCH OPEN GOLF 


VERSAILLES, June 23 (By The As- 
sociated Press)—Charles E. Van Vleck 
and C. H. Young, both amateurs, are 
the only United States entries for the 
French open golf championship tour- 
nament, which begins on the La 
Boulie links next Tuesday. J. M. 
Barnes, Jock Hutchison, and W. C. 
Hagen have explained to the golf fed- 
eration that they will be unable to 
enter, as they intend to return to 
America immediately. 


Arnaud Massey, Jan Gassiat, Aubrey 
Boomer, Eugene Lafitte, E. F. Carter, 
and C. H. Mayo are the prominent 
golfers entered for the play. 

Great interest is being displayed in 
Raymond Botcazou, 15 years of age, 
the youngest player in the tourna- 
ment. He has twice negotiated the 
course with a 70 in the past 10 days. 
The record is 68. 

TIGERS TO MEET OGLETHORPE 

ATLANTA, Ga., June 24—The Prince- 
ton University football team will make 
its first appearance in the south in a 
game here with the Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity eleven during October, 1923, ac- 
cording to information received from 
G. M. Battey, a local alumnus of Prince- 
ton, who is attending commencement 
exercises of the New Jersey institution. 


The game will be part of the program 
of a Princeton week, in Atlanta and 
will mark the formal opening of a new 
athletic stadium which Oglethorpe is 


expected to complete by the fall of 1923. 


Hagen's suspense seemed over, when | 


MONTREAL, June 24—The draws 


© Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


R. T. Jones Jr., Finalist in Southern Golf Tourney 


JONES AND GODCHAUX 
IN DIXIE GOLF FINAL 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 24—The South- 
ern amateur golf championship lies 
between two lads who have yet to 
reach voting age. The winner of to- 
day's contest between Frank God- 
chaux, New Orleans, La., and R. T. 
Jones Jr. of this city, will take the 
title. 


old rival. 


The New Orleans player reached 
the final by defeating M. C. Jones of | 


Atlanta yesterday, 8 and 7. The other 
finalist won a 12 and 11 victory in 
the semies over Christopher Brinkie 
of Louisville, Ky., conquerer of Perry 
Adair, who was favored to come 
through to meet R. T. Jones Jr., his 


Inasmuch as the latter is bound 


Jones rules the favorite, but a to figure as a strong contender for 


close contest is expected, as Godchaux | the national amateur honors at Brook- 


has overcome some stiff opposition in 
the tourney already. 


| 


line this fall, news of his present 
fine fettle is especially significant. 


MOTORISMS 


All production records for the auto- 
motive industry in the United States 
were beaten in May of this year when 
not less than 252,000 passenger cars 
and trucks were shipped from various 
factories reporting to the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
Even these figures are not complete 
as some few plants have yet to make 
reports in full. The best previous 
month on record was March, 1920, 
when the production estimate was 
220,000. April, 1921, with 218,456, 
was considered rather phenomenal, in 
view of the fact that many factories 
were waiting for parts, which were 
very slow delivering. So it was no 
very great surprise to the trade to 
find that May business broke all ree- 
ords, as it has been the first month 


when parts have anywhere kept up 


Tennis in Montreal 


to the demand. 
June, from present 


motor vehicles was imposed. 


The State of Maryland has had a 
long-standing deficit of 31,000,000 In 
the maintenance fund of the State 
Roads Commission. It was impera- 
tive that this amount be raised to keep 


ginning the first of June, a tax of 
1 cent per gallon on gasoline used in 
The tax 
expires on Dec. 31, 1923, but on the 
day following, another tax of 2 cents 
a gallon becomes effective, the pro- 


fees for automobile registration. 
Late consular reports from Shang- 
hai state that motor car and tire deal- 
ers of China are showing a tendency 
to standardize on American sizes of 
tires, and that practically every manu- 
facturer is complying with the request 
of his dealers that any cars shipped 
to China must be equipped with Amer- 
ican sizes. At present European sizes 
known as “millimeter clinchers“ of 


indications, ; every size are in use, as well as Amer- 


would seem to be even bigger than jcan types of both the clincher and 


May, as orders are increasing with the straight side of inch sizes. 
season, rather than slumping a bit as all spark plugs used are of American 


nis Tournament today between the jn other years. 


Longwood Cricket Club Tennis team 


This is due to the 
general feeling of optimism by the 
farmers in the middle west, who look 
for good crops, and the rapidly im- 
proving conditions in the south. Re- 
tailers everywhere are behind in de- 
liveries, and orders are most gratify- 
ing. 

Closed cars are becoming more and 


more popular in every section of the 


country. Not only in the industrial 
centers are they seen in ever increas- 
ing number, but also in the rural dis- 
tricts which have been opened up 
with better highways. Where driving 
conditions are good, the closed car is 
most popular, and its use increases in 
relation to the betterment of the roads 
serving the community. 

Plans are under way to have Con- 
gress father a nove] school of inquiry 
to be known as the National Trans- 
portation Institute, to deal primarily 
with transportation problems, but in 
an entirely different. way from the 
methods pursued by any . federal 
agency at present. It is to be con- 
ducted somewhat along the lines of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry is 
sponsor for the school. It proposes 
the establishment of a private research 
and educational institute under disin- 
terested auspices to promote education 
in the technique, operation and prac- 
tices incidental to transportation. 

Prices of passenger cars are drop- 
ping fast. Scarcely a week goes by 
that an announcement of lowering the 
retail cost of some model is not made. 
Especially is this true in the four- 
cylinder cars. Built light, with all the 
needed accessories, they are very pop- 
ular on account of their economy of 
operation. For everyday use they are 
very satisfactory, and stand up well 
under usage. The mileage some of 
them get is remarkable. 

In line with the drop in price of 
automobiles is the rather remarkable 
fact that wages are going up in the 
industry. The workers in the differ- 
ent communities where automobiles 
and parts are made get better pay to- 
day than at any time in the history of 
the industry. Due to economy of buy- 
ing, operation charges are less, and 
more finished cars are being turned 
out for less money than heretofore. 
During the period of unusual dullness, 
manufacturers were taking account of 
stock and measuring dollar for dollar 
against production. Every chance to 
cut down expense of operation was 
noted, and machines were installed 
which were in line with the general 
scheme. Hence the industry today 
is in a fine condition, and bids fair to 
start all the other plants in different 
lines going full very soon, 


| 


Practically 


manufacture. 

In Hungary there are very few 
American passenger cars, trucks, or 
motorcycles, due to two very impor- 
tant factors, the high import duty im- 
posed, and the low purchasing power 
of the Hungarian crown. German and 
Italian cars seem to be well known 
and favored all through this country. 
At the present time it is estimated 
that there are about 3000 passenger 
cars in Hungary, about one-half of 
which are in running order, The rest 
are fn various stages of neglect, due 
to lack of money for repaira. The 
motor trucks number about 200, while 
motorcycles total about 600. 

There are some 250 privately owned 
motor cars and trucks in Smyrna, 
practically all of which are Ameri- 
can made, according to consular re- 
port. Ten per cent of the cars are 
equipped with metric clincher tires, 
50 per cent with inch clincher tires, 
and 40 per cent with straight sides. 
On account of the very much lower 
cost, 90 per cent are using fabric tires. 
The controlling factor is price, rather 
tham quality, and as American tires 
are very popular and.can meet price 
competition, they have the call almost 
invariably. The roads are in exceed- 
ingly poor shape, being not only in 
need of repair, but in most cases of 
rebuilding. 

The decree permitting the free im- 
portation into Russia of motor cars 
for state and private use has paved 
the way for many foreign firms to 
open branches there. The Foreign 
Trade Commissariat is negotiating 
with foreign manufacturers to do 
business on a mixed corporation basis, 
one exchange handling many different 
lines. German,’ American, and Italian 
companies, according to the Russian 
trade delegation, propose to establish 
omnibus and motor truck services to 
link up with railways and also to con- 
struct an interurban railway from 
Moscow. 

In Canada automobiles adapted or 
adaptable for passenger use, valued at 
not more than $1200 each, are subject 
to a tax of 5 per cent. Automobiles 
adapted or adaptable for passenger 
use valued at more than $1200 each 
are subject to a tax of 10 per cent. 
These taxes apply to automobiles man- 
ufactured in Canada, as well as upon 
those imported into Canada. It is the 
general impression in Canada that 
these taxes will favor slightly the 
Canadian manufacturer, as the in- 
crease on Canadian cars will be on 
the actual price to the dealer, while 
the increase on American cars wil] be 
their price to the dealer plus the duty. 
As is usualy the case, the increase in 
price will in most instances be paid 
by the purchaser. 


HAS FINE FIELD 


Twenty-Third Annual Cham- 
pionship Starts Monday at 
Hillcrest Club 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, June 24—The twenty- 
third amateur championship of the 
Western Golf Association, which will 
start at the Hillcrest Club of Kansas 
City, on Monday, has drawn one of 
the best fields it has had in recent 
years, the presence of two former 
national amateur champions, Charles 
Evans Jr., of Edgewater, and 8. 
Herron of the Exmoor Club of 
Chicago being sufficient to give it 
class, but there are in addition, H. R. 
Johnston of St. Paul, the Minnesota 
champion, who last year defeated 
Francis Ouimet in the national ama- 
teur championship at St. Louis; J. 
A. Kennedy, the Oklahoma champion; 
Burton Mudge Jr., of Exmoor, the 
western junior champion; R. C. Bush 
of New Orleans; former southern 
champion; I. L. Couch, recent winner 
of the Chicago district association 
championship; Ray Ouimet of Kansas 
City and Harlow Hurley of Topeka. 

It is expected there will be several 
of the best players from St. Louis, who 
this week have been competing in the 
Missouri championship at St. Joseph. 
A notable absentee will be R. E. Knep- 


per. who will compete in the Eastern 
| Intercollegiate championship at Gar- 
den City. This tournament may also 
prevent J. S. Ward, the best player 
in 


Kansas City, from 


at St. Louis. 

W. W. Harless, secretary of the 
Western Golf Association, before leav- 
ing for Kansas City, said he expected 
the field would total about 130, as he 
had over 100 sent direct to him. It 
will be the first time Kansas City has 
been hosts to aspirants for the west- 
ern amateur title. The Kaw players 
applied for it but it was not consid- 
ered that their courses had developed 
sufficiently. Since then several of the 
courses have reached their full de- 
velopment and with modern improve- 
ments now rate high. One of the best 
and most picturesque of these is that 
of the Hillcrest Club. It derives its 
name from its location on high ground 
from which such a wonderful view is 
obtainable. Over its rolling ground 
the architect was able to design a fine 
layout which the experts describe as 


the roads in decent condition, so be- 4 nne test of golf. The course as it 


will be played over in the champion- 
ship will measure 6406 yards and have 


a par of 73. 
The yardage of the course as it will 


be played during the championship is 
as follows: | 


ceeds to be applied to a reduction in 


ParHole 
0 


- OO OTe em Se CO OT 


Total 3292 
Total yards 73 


Play will start Monday with the first 
half of the qualifying round at 18 
holes; the second half will follow on 
Tuesday. Three flights of 32 each will 
qualify for the championship, the 
president's cup and the vice-presi- 
dent’s cup. The first and second match 
play rounds are set for Wednesday 
and it is in these short rounds that 
most of the upsets will come. 


AUSTRALIANS NOW 
FACE FRENCH TEAM 


SCARBOROUGH, Eng., June 24 (By 
The Associated Press)—Australia now 
has qualified to meet France in the 


Davis Cup competition. The present 
indications are that J. O. Anderson 
and G. L. Patterson will make up the 
doubles partnership for Australia. 

The Australians have booked pas- 
sage for America, July 19, and are 
scheduled to meet the Tzecho-Slo- 
vakia team July 13, 14 and 15. The 
Tzechs are asking for expenses, which 
is regarded as an impracticable prop- 
osition; therefore they are expected 
to default. 

In such an eventuality the Austral- 
ians are prepared to give France those 
dates. 


PICKUPS 


LeRoy Maynard, former Dartmouth 
College shortstop, is being given a tryout 
by the Boston Red Sox. He was out at 
Fenway Park in uniform yesterday. 


With or without Ruth, the New York 
Yankees look like anything but a runner- 
up aggregation. Including their run of 
eight reversals, they have lost 10 out of 
their last 12 starts. 

Winning or losing, Hornsby of the 
Cardinals and Sisler of the Browns keep 
up their terrific hitting. Four hits for 
one and two for the other yesterday was 
just an average day's work. 

In this day of so much talk of “per- 
centage’ in batting, it is seldom that a 
player attempts a steal of home. but 
Duncan, left fielder of the Cincinnati 
Reds, tried it yesterday and succeeded 
in the fourth inning of the game with 
Pittsburgh. 

The Braves have an all-too-frequent 
habit of rallying late in the game but 
letting their rallies fall short. A little 
better pitching and teamwork in the early 
innings, with all that batting power in 
reserve, would put many a battle on the 
right side of Fred Mitchell’s ledger. 


The weekly major league home run 
barrage produced 14 circuit smashes yes- 
terday, Fletcher of the Phillies being 
the only repeater. He contributed to 
his team’s victory in this way in the 
fourth and seventh innings. Four others 
connected for the round trip in the same 
game— Walker. Lee and Williams of the 
Phillies and Boeckel of the Braves. On 
other fields Heilmann of Detroit regis- 
tered his twelfth of the year, while Wheat, 
Brooklyn; Smith and Stengel, Giants; 
Collins, Browns; Goebel, Senators; and 
Hooper and Sheely, White Sox, paid their 


respects to the “home run club.” 


MEETS MRS. JESSUP 


Former Plays Latter in Chal- 
lenge Round for Title Today 


WILMINGTON, Del., June 23—Miss 
L. H. Bancroft of the Longwood 
Cricket Club, Boston, today defeated 
Miss Florence A. Ballin of the West 
Side Tennis Club, New York, 3—-6, 
6—3, 6—0, in the final round of 
women’s singles of the Delaware 
State Tennis Tournament and will 
meet Mrs. J. B. Jessup in the chal- 
lenge round tomorrow for the title. 

Miss Bancroft, who was runner-up 
to Mrs. F. I. Mallory in the women's 
national indoor championship, played 


D. [a brilliant game after the first set. 


She puzzled Miss Ballin, who recently 
won the Pennsylvania and eastern 
states title, by her remarkable smash- 
ing in the last two sets. 

Miss Bancroft and Mrs, Jessup won 
the women's doubles championship by 
defeating Miss Ceres Baker, Orange, 
N. J., and Miss Lillian Scharman, New 
York, 6—3, 6—0, in the final round. 
Miss Phyllis Walsh and Mrs. E. B. 
Whitman, the 1921 champions, did not 
defend their title. 

P. F. Neer and James Davies, Leland 
Stanford Junior University, defeated 
H. L. Guild, Boston, and R. Hinckley, 
University of California, 3—6, 11—9, 
6—4, in the semi-final of the men’s 


doubles. The aummary: 
Third Round 
R. R. Brow: and Carl Kamman,. Wash- 


| 
i 


1 
1 


Ford took three putts. 


A GOLF CHAMPION 


Is First Official Titleholder of the 
Western Intercollegiate Ath- 
letic Association 
Spectal from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, June 24—Burdette E. 
Ford, Chicago '23, is the first official - 
golf champion of the Western Inter- 


collegiate Athletic Association fol- 


lowing his victory over Rial E. Rolfe 
24, Illinois, in the final round by 1 
up at the Midlothian Club yesterday. 
While the brilliant play which marked 
the semi-finals on the preceding day 
was lacking, it was a trying struggle 
for the boys and therefore quite 
natural that their medal cards ran @ 
bit higher than in the penultimate 
round. 

There never was more than three 
holes difference between them, this 
advantage resting with Ford at the 
sixteenth hole in the morning, but as 
he had a 6 at the seventeenth he was 
2 up at the adjournment. 

The outgoing round in the after- 
noon was a hard-fought duel in which 
Rolfe, after winning the first hole with 
a mediocre 5 because Ford put his 
second into the water, got on even 
terms at the fourth hole, 4-5, where 
The next five 
holes were halved, four of them in 
par figures, while at the ninth each 


ington University, defeated C. K. Granger went 2 over par and halved in 6s. 


and L. N. White, University 
2—6,. 8—6, 6—2. 
MEN'S DOUBLES—Semifinal Round 
P. F. Neer and James Davies, Leland 


| competing. | stanford, defeated William Hinckley, Le- 
From among the young players of land Stanford, and H. R. Guild, Lung} 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Topeka and 
other cities there are sure to be sev- 
' eral who will spring into fame as 
was the case last year when the en- 
tries from the Pacific coast performed 
so well in the amateur championship 


wood Cricket Club, Boston, Mass., 3—6. 
11—9. 6—4. 
WOMEN'S SINGLES—Final Round 
Miss L. H. Bancroft, Boston, defeated 
Miss Florence 
3—6, 6—3, 6—0. 


British Golfers Bank 
on the Skokie Tilt 


— 


J. S. Open Gives Chance to 
Offset Hagen's Win 


golf championship cup is booked to 


time, in this instance in the hands of 


Roger Wethered, a British amateur. 


its history since 1872, 
first won by Tom Morris Jr. at Prest- 
wick. Arnaud Massey of France 
carried it across the English Channel 
in 1907, while Hutchison, an Ameri- 
can, born at St. Andrews, Scotland, 
brought it to the United States last 
year. 

Scarcely less brilliant was the per- 
formance of James M. Barnes of New 
York, a native of Cornwall, who was 
only one stroke behind Hagen, so that 
three American professionals led the 
whole field, the ie of George Duncan 
with Barnes for second place being 
the best that the Islanders could do. 

But the Britons, bearing this the 


for home ,a galaxy of British stars 
will follow on their heels to partici- 
pate in the national open hampion- 
“oy at Skokie Club, Chicago, July 


er's tour of the world, the first expe- 
dition of its kind. 
Hagen also holds the Western open 


Golfers Association. He has won the 


it a third time next month. 


2000 ARMY OFFICERS 
SOON TO BE DROPPED 


WASHINGTON, June 24 (By The 
Associated Press) —Approximately one 
out ot every seven officers in the regu- 
lar army must be turned out into 
civilian life by Jan. 1 next, according 
to a preliminary estimate made at the 
War Department of the meaning and 
effect of the compromise reached by 
Senate and House conferees on the 
army appropriation bill. , 

The unofficial study of its provisions 
indicates that 2000 or more officers 


next six months. 


12,000 officers after Jan. 1, 1923. There 
are now in the service 12,822 officers 
of all grades 


Drivers of automobiles and trucks 
which approach grade crossings at high 
speed are guilty of contributory negli- 
aes in 3 2 accident, accord - 
ng to a decision of Ju R 

the United States Bey — 8 


CANADA’S LOAN BILL PASSES 


OTTAWA, June 24—The bill to au- 
thorize a loan of $350,000,000 was 
passed in the House of Commons last 
night, without debate. W. 8. Fielding, 
the Minister of Finance, explained that 
the purpose of the bill was to retire out- 
standing loans and Treasury bills. 


PRIME GERMAN ATHLETES 


BERLIN, June 5—German athletes 
are being primed for their annual 
“Olympic” games, to be held in the 
Berlin stadium during this month. Dr. 
Carl Diem and Hans Borowick, both 


known to athletic leaders in the United 
States, will manage the tournament. 


sail for America today for the second | 


of Texas, | 


| 
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| 
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must be dropped entirely within the 


Of those officers to go, the great 
majority will be from the line and 
many others probably will be demoted | 
one grade. The compromise bill pro- 
vides for a total of not exceeding | 


| 


MOTOR SPEEDERS SHARE BLAME) 
TRENTON, N. J., June 24 (Special) 


At the eleventh hole, Rolfe, after 
going out of bounds, shot into the 
rough and lost his ball, Ford winning 
with a well-placed par 4, which put 
him 1 up. Three more holes were 
halved in par, Rolfe having a chance 
at the thirteenth but failing on his 
putt. However, at the fourteenth hole 
he again squared the match as Ford, 


A. Ballin, New Tork. after driving into a trap, overplayed 


his second and had to be satisfied with 
a 5. All square and four to play, the 
short fifteenth was halved in perfect 
Zs; but, at the sixteenth, Ford pro- 
duced one of the few birdies of the 
match. Rolfe's wild hook from the tee, 
which landed on an adjoining fairway, 
and a short second, which did not quite 
reach the green, netted him a 5 as 
against Ford's 4, and this put the 
Maroon player 1 up with 2 to play. 


CHICAGO, June 24 (By The As- The margin proved sufficient, as they 
sociated Press)—The British open halved the seventeenth in 4s and re- 


peated at the home green with mediocre 
5s. the hole measuring only 291 yards. 
In the main Ford was steadier as, 


a native American, Walter Hagen of after losing the first two holes, he got 
Detroit, who won it with a score of on even terms at the sixth. Rolfe won 


300 strokes for the 72 holes, just two the next hole, but Ford squared im- 
strokes better than that of the de- mediately and then, going into the 


fender, Jock Hutchison of Chicago, lead at the tenth, never was passed 
who won it last year in a play-off with Again. although his opponent twice 


squared in the afternoon. Both boys 


This is the first time that a native Fot fine distance, Ford having a shade 


American has achieved this distinc- in this department. 
tion and the third time it has been Ford. 
won by any other than a Briton in all Rolfe, 
when it was Ford, 


The cards: 
out 


> 
os 
21 
— 


Nen 


Rolfe, i 
Ford, 
Rolfe, 
Ford, 
Rolfe, 


neee 
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MRS. MA 
MRS. BEAMISH IN FINAL 


ROEHAMPTON, Eng., June 24— 
Mrs. F. I. Mallory, United States 
woman champion, meets Mrs. A. E. 
Beamish of England today in the final 
round of the singles in the invitation 
lawn tennis tournament here. In the 


bitterest golf blow that they have ever men's singles B. I. C. Norto of South 
known, are hot for revenge, ari with Africa, will meet Cerare Colombo of 


the sailing of the American Big Three Italy in the finals. 


Mrs. Mallory won her way to the 
final round yesterdaf by defeating 
Mrs. Edgington in one of the semi- 
final round matches, 6—1, 6—0. Mrs. 
Mallory gave one of her very best 


Not only will the victory of Hagen exhibitions of tennis. She played with 
be historic as the first capture of the fine judgment and skill and was all 
trophy by a native American. but it over the court. 
marks the first victory in the Detfoit- | 


Mrs. Beamish qualified for the final 
round by defeating Miss D. K. Betty 
in a hard-fought match, 7—5, 6—3. 
Norton qualified in the men’s singles 


championship, won last year at Cleve-| by defeating M. Gerbault of France, 
land, and the title of the Professional] | while Colombo defeated J. B. Gilbert. 


Mrs. Lambert Chambers and Mrs. 


National open title twice, in 1914 and Peacock had a walkover in the 
1919, and will have a chance to take women’s doubles as Mrs. Mallory and 


Miss Edith Sigourney, the United 
States entrants, defaulted. J. B. Gil- 
bert and Mrs. Chambers defeated 
Baron de Morpugo and Mrs. Mallory 
in the mixed doubles, 6—2, 7—5. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta 14, Birmingham 0. 
Chattanooga 12, Memphis 4. 
New Orleans 7, Mobile 2. 

Nashville 7, Little Rock 6. 


Mid-Season Suits in 
Fine Worsteds $50 


SERIES that constitutes 
fine gray worsteds, wool 
saxonies, English flannels and 
other fine imported fabrics. 
Both fancy mixtures and neat 
chalk line stripes. 
Essentially and ostensibly they 
are what you expect to meet 
at $65 to $75. 
All are regular sizes 86 to 42 
chest. 
They will enlist your interest 
at the price we stipulate, viz., 
$50. 


Ready-to-Wear 


We urge prompt inspection 
of them. 


336 to 340 Washington Street, Boston 


‘FENWAY PARK 


Today Two Games at 1:30 


RED SOX vs. NEW YORK 
Seats at Shuman’s Phone Beach 1680 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND 


INVESTMENTS 


"OILS AND RAILS 
_ FEATURES OF THE 


STOCK MARKET 


4 „ Buying Carries Many of | 
| Them to Highest Prices 
of the Year 


interest during today’s | 
brief and comparatively dull New 
Fork stock market. Mexican Petroleum 
rebounded 651 points on the statement 
a of the company financial position 
> and prospective earnings. Pan Ameri- 
' Can Petroleum added to yesterday's 
" gains and Producers & Refiners, Cali- 
_ fornia Petroleum and General Asphalt 
‘ were substantially better. 

4 New York Central featured the rails, 
’ rising more than 2 points. Leading 
’ transcontinentals, grangers, and coal- 
bers were again purchased by commis- 
Sion houses Several of the motors 
j and rubber specialties made moderate 
gain. 

The closing was firm. 
| proximated 400,000 shares. 
Trading in bonds was dull and 
Irregular. Libertys were steady but 
lorelen loans moved in a con trary 
direction. 

Mexican Government 4s and 5s were 


_ speculatiy e 


Sales ap- 


" fractionally better, while United King- | 
-doms of 1937 and French municipals | 


i eased fractionally. 

9 Union Pacific 4s, Denver & Rio 
rande 4s. St. Paul refunding 4s. 
Cuba Cane Ss and Third Avenue ad- 
- justment 5s were higher by fractions 
to 1% points. 

g Minor reactions were made by Penn- 
| Sylvania general 444s, Seaboard adjust- 
ment 5s, and several of the other rail- 
4 Way junior mortgage issues. 


DIVIDENDS 


American Copper Products Corporation, 
regular quarterly of 1% per cent on pre- 
_ ferred, payable July 1 to stock of record 

June 24. 
| White Eagle Refining Company, usual 
_ quarterly of 59 cents a share, payable 

Ju 10 to stock of record June 30. 

4 American Screw Company, quarterly of 

1% per cent, payable July 1 to stock of 
record June 24. 

William Whitman Company, Inc., regu- 
Yar quarterty of $1.75 a share on pre- 
_ ferred, payable July 1 to stock of record 
4 June 2 20. 
| York Railways Company, initial quar- 

tere of 50 cents a share on common, 
7 le July 15 to stock of record July 

: also regular quarterly of 1\% per cent 
on preferred, payable July 30 to stock 
27 record July 20. 
Maple Leaf Milling Company, quarterly 
2 2 per cent on common. Previously it 
naa been paying 3 per cent quarterly. 


MONEY MARKET 


a Current quotations follow: 

Call Loans Boston New York 
By Renewal rate 655 2 5 „ „% 7 1 3% 
Outside com’l paper .. 4%@4% 4% @4% 
„„ @5 
_ Customers’ com‘! loans 4%@5% 
_ Individual cus, col. l'ns 5% 

Today Yesterday 

Bar silv. in New Tork. 70160. 704. 
— silver in London. .35%d. 35%d. 
Mexican dollars 53 N. 
Bar gold in London. 93s. 4d. 
Canadian ex dis ( th 

_ Domestic bar silver . 99560. 


.93s. 4d. 
+h 
99560 


Acceptance Market 


4 Spot, Boston Delivery 

N 606 90 days eee eee e een 3603 % 
iS 306 60 days ——ũ „ 0 3163 e 
* N Under 80 days eoeeeesereeeses 3% @3 % 
4 oer 


eee ese 086 

g eee „% „C „i:9R 3% 030 % 

a —— . 22. . 350376 
Eligible Private PFankers— 

1 Soc de dayß ess 34463 % 

* 30060 days „54 „44 „„„„„% „ „ „ 0646066 „ 368306 % 

wader 30 days „ „ „%%% „% „% „% „%% „„ 3526306 


Leading Central Bank Rates 


The 12 federal reserve banks and rep- 

_ resentative banking institutions in for- 
; cities quote discount rates as follows: 
on 


Brussels .... 
Christiania .. 5% 
Copenhagen .. 6 
Madrid. . . . & 
ee. © 
London 39 
Rome 5 
5 Stockholm ... 5% 

— Francisco 4 Switzerland .. 3% 
Amsterdam . 4% 


anne House Figures 
Boston New York 
| Exchanges . $49,000,000 $807,400,000 
Tear ago today... 39,774,026 
- Balances 16,000,000 
Bal year ago today 11,883,072 
 Exchges for week. 870,000,000 4,501,700,000 
Fete this wk 21 266,252,089 
136,000,000 
Bal this week 1921 85,544,568 


461,600,000 


. Foreign Exchange Rates 
Current quotations of various foreign 
' exchanges are given 

table, oompared with the last previous 
_ figures. With the exception of sterling 
and Argentina all quotations are in cents 

per unit of foreign currency: 

Last 

3 ans Current previous Parity 
Demand . 44.38 , 54.41 4.8648 
Cables ...... 4.38% 4.41% 4.8648 
_ Francs . 8.43 8.49 19.3 
_ Guilders BR. 25 38.43 40.2 
arks 002825 003025 23.8 
e 4.6450 4.74 19.3 
— — . . 18.90 18.93 19.3 
5. 15.55 19.3 
9.07 19.3 
00068 20.26 
N 25.56 26.8 
21.40 26.8 
— . 26.80 18.44 26.8 
Greece . 8.26 3.25 19.3 
— 1 „„ 1.2320 1.23 96.48 
5 0750 51.46 
„ 0225 23.80 
' Hungary ...... 1025 20.30 


—— . 3350 20.30 
Finland 2.15 19.30 


1.9150 20.26 
6450 19.30 
7.40 $1.08 
64.00 $4.40 
79.00 108.32 
57.75 78.00 
29.00 48.66 
48.00 49.84 
13.70 $2.44 
79.6250 103.42 
12.94 36.50 


28.75 


32.41 cents per rupee. 


NEW YORK STOCKS 


Open Low Jne 24 Jne 28 
Ajax Rubber... '4% 
Allis Chalm. . 49% 


Am Ag Chem... 39 


| 4 Beet S pf. . 77 


Am Express. 


Am La France. 12\ 
Oils and rails were the features of | Am Loco pf....J16 


Am Car F pf.. 
Am Cotton Oil... 


Am Saf Razor.. 6 
Am Ship & Com. 19 
Am Sm R.. . «0% 
Am Sugar 78% 
Am Tel & Tel. . 120% 
Am WWA EA. 13% 
Am WW 6% pf. 52 
Am Woolen.... 86% 
Am W Pap pr. 
Anaconda 31 
Assoc Dry Gds. 54 


Atchison pf 
Atl Birm & A. 
Atl Fruit 


Atlas Tk Corp.. 
Austin Nich. 


Balt & Ohio.... 
BarnsdallA.... 
Barnsdall B 


| Caddo Cen Oil.. 
| Cal Petrol 


| Hendee Mfg.... 2! 


in the follow ing 


Batopilas Min.. 
Beth Steel B.... 
Brit Em Stl.... 
British E2pf.. 31% 
Bklyn Edison. . 107% 
BRT 


25% 
Bush T Bld * 931 
Butte & Sup.... 27% 
Butterick..... ; — 


Callahan Min. . 8} 
Cal & . 61 
Can Pac 

Cent Leather 
Cerro de Pasco. 
Chandler Motor 
Ches & Ohio 
Chic & Alton pf. 


Col Graph. 
Consol Gas 
Consol Textile. 
Cosden Co 

Crucible Steel. 
Cuba Cane 
Cuba C S pf.... 
Cuban Am Sug. 
Cuba Am S pf. 
Davison Chem. 

De Beers 

Del Lac & W.. 
Dome Mines.... 30 
Dupont Co ....130 
Dupont deb ..,. 8! 
East Kodak.... 71% 
End Johnson oe 79% 


Erie lst pf...... 23 
Erie 2d pf....... 17% 
Famous Play... 79 
Fiske Rubber... 15% 
Freeport Texas. 224 
Gen Asphalt.... 65% 
Gen Asphalt pf. 40 
Gen Motor 

Gen Motor 6%d., 8ik 


Great Nor Ore.. 38% 
Great Nor pf... 79% 
Guantanamo 8. 12% 
Gulf M&N 


Hoffman Mach. 23 
Houston Oll.... 78 
Hudson Mot.... 21% 
Hupp Motor.... !9¥ 
Hydraulic Stl... 105 
Illinois Cent... .104% 
Ill Cent pf A... 107% 
Ill Cent rts.... X 
Indiahoma Ref. 4% 
Inspiration. . 40% 
Interboro Cons. Ii 
Interboro C pf. 3% 
Int & Gt Nor... 26 
Inter Nickel.... 16% 
Inter M Marine. 20 
Inter M M pf.... 733 
Invincible Oil... 15% 
lowa Cent .... !! 
Iron Products. 
Island O & Tr... 
Kan City So.... 24% 
Kan City So pt. * 


Kay 

Kelly Spring 
Kennecott 

Keystone Tire.. 14% 
Kresge SS. 134 
Lack Steel. 72 
Lake E & W pf.. 62 
Lehigh Valley. . 64 
Loew's Ine. . 135 
Louis & Nash. . 46 
Mack Truck. . 51% 
Mallinson 

Man Ely Gtd... 
Marland Oll.... 
Max Mot KA. 
Max MotB... 
McIntyre Por... 
Mex Petrol 

Mex Pet pf.... 

Mid States Oll. . 1“ 


Minn &St L.. 
MK&Tpfwi.. 38 
Mo Pacific...... 
Mo Pacific pf... 54 
Mont Power.... 70 
Mont-Ward... 
Nat Clo & S 


Nat Lead pf.... 
Nevada-Cons... !6% 
NOT & Mex... 68% 
N Central. 
NYO&W... 
NTINHAXA H.. . 29% 
Northern Pac... 76 


| Pac Gas & El... 72% 


| Rand Mines.... 26% 


Norf & West... 106 
Ohio B& B.. . 9 
Otis Steel....... 11% 
Pac Dev Co... 7 


Pacific Oil...... 3% 
Pan-Am Petrol. 82 
Pan-Am Pet B.. 76 
Panhandle P&R 9% 
Pennsylvania.. 42% 
Penn Seaboard. 9% 
Peo & East. 22 
Pere Marquette 31. 
Phila. Co. 34380 
Phillips Pet. . 52 
Plerce- Arrow... '8% 
Pierce Oil...... 8% 
Pierce Oil pt.. 50 
Pitts Coal. 62K 
Pitts & W Va... 37K 
Pullman Co. eee 120 
Pond Crk CI. q 23% 
Pr Steel Car.. . 75% 
Pr Steel Car pf. 100 
Prod & Ref..... # 
Punta Sugar... 


Pure O118% pf. 98% 


Trading 
last year of £473,667. 


Open 
Remington Typ. 36 
Ray Consol. . Ie 
Reading........ 74 
Reading 2d pf. 53K 
Replogle Steel. 32 
Rep I & Steel... 7 
Rep I & Steel pf. 93% 
Royal Dutch... 60% 
„ a de ne 27% 
StL&éSw..... 2 
Saxon Motors.. 2 


Sou Pac......2. 89% 
Southern Ry... 235 
South Ry pf. . 55 
Spicer Mfg..... lex 
Stand Oil Cal. .106 
SOQofN J......185 
SOofN JI pf... 16% 
Sterling Prod... 49% 
Studebaker... . .128 
Submarine Boat 7% 
Superior Oil.... 8 
Superior Steel.. 
Sweets Co. 
Tenn Copper. 


Tex Gulf Sulp.. 47% 
271 

Tex Fac C& O. 27% 
T SL&W Ctf B. 53% 
Transcont Oil. (5 
Un Alloy Steel.. 37% 
Union Oil 26 
Union Pac. 437, 
„ 26% 


U S Rubber 
US Sm & Ref. 
U S Steel....... 
Utah Copper... 64 
Vivaudou.. 
. 
Wabash pf A. 
Weber & Heil... 
Westingnouse.. 
W Pacific pf.... 
West Maryland. 
W Mary 2pf... 
Wheel@&LeE... 
W&LEpf...:. 25% 
Wh Eagle O.... 27% 
White Motor.... 48% 
Wickwr Spen... 
Willys-Ovrid... 
Woolworth 
Wright Aero.... 
Ex- dividend. 


BOSTON A BRIGHT 
SPOT IN NATION’S 
RETAILING TRADE 


Boston continues to be one of the 
bright spots in the country in the re- 
tail trade field. A group of Boston 
stores which co-operates with the 
Federal Reserve Bank reported that 
net sales last month were larger than 
during May in any of the previous 
three years. 

This is regarded as a very satisfac- 
tory showing, especially when it is 
considered that retail prices are so 
much lower now than in 1920, for in- 
stance. Sales of these Boston depart- 
ment stores in May were not quite so 
large as in April, which is somewhat 
contrary to the usual experience for 
this season of the year, but that is- 
readily explained by the fact that 
Easter came so late this year, in April, 
that it swelled the sales of that month 
unduly. 

The Federal Reserve Bank also re- 
ceives reports from several of the 
women's apparel shops in Boston, and 
even there it was found that the May 
sales were larger than during the cor- 
responding month in the last three 
years, and, contrary to the experience 
of the Boston department stores, were 
larger than in April. 


Although the current volume of 
is relatively 


retail trade in Boston 
greater than elsewhere in New Eng- 


land, May sales of another group of 


department stores scattered through- 
out this district were almost equal to 


sales of the corresponding month last 


year, and were only slightly less than 
in April. There was much more of a 
decline from April to May in 1921 than 
this year, so that the recent volume 
of retail trade should be considered 
favorable. 


LOWER PRICES RULE 
IN GRAIN MARKET 


CHICAGO, June, 24—Reports of 
rains in parts of Iowa and Nebraska 
led to general selling of all grains at 
the start of the Board of Trade ses- 
sion today. After starting K to %c off, 
with July 1.13% to 1.14%, and Sep- 
tember 1.145% to 1.14%, the market 
underwent an additional setback. 

Corn showed continued weakness. 
After opening %c to llc lower, with 
July 63%c to 63%c the market sagged. 

Oats started unchanged to % down; 
with July 37%c and then had further 
declines all around. 

The action of grains was reflected in 
the provisions market. 


PROMOTION FEES > 
ARE NOT ALLOWED 


WASHINGTON, June 24—Promo- 
tion fees obtained through the organi- 
zation of national banks were banned 
today by Comptroller of the Currency 
Crissinger. 

Orders, effective today, were issued 


by Mr. Crissinger that any application 


for the organization ofa national bank 
that contemplates or provides for any 
promotion fees will be disapproved. 


CHICAGO BOARD 


Open High Low 
July... 1.13% 1.13% 1.125 
Sept... 1.14% 1.13% 
Dec... I. 1,18 1.17% 
July... . £34 62 
Sept... . 87 6e 
Dee... .« 67 5% 
. e 37% .36% 
Sept. . 40 35% 
Dec... MH— 41% 
July... 1 45a 11.42 11.37 
Sept... 1. 78a 11.72 11.65 
July... 12.20 12.20 19.07 
Sept... 12.02 mie sees 


b Bid. a Asked. 


Close 
1.436 
1.4 


Wheat: 


—Split. 


CHICAGO CASH MARKET 


‚· 6 * q 33448012 
36 @39 
35 736 


NITRATE CONCERN'/S LOSS 


LONDON, June 24—The Lautaro Nitrate 
Company had @ loss fer the 


white 
white 
white 


| NEW YORK BONDS 


High 

Adams Express 6. 78 
Am Ag Chem 74S... 440) 
Am Ag Chem Ist 366. 85 
Am Smelting reer eee 924 
AM Sugar 6 ee 
Am Tel & Tel elt 423 9176 
Am Tel & Tel eee 
Am Tel & Tel cv 66 444 
Am Writ Paper 6s 939. . 6 6060 86% 
Armour 4%s. „„ „„ „%% % „% %% „%% „%%%“ 99 4 
ATES Fev 48 d .. . OI 
Atl Coast Line Be ss date 89 
Atl Coast L 4 .. 
Atl Fruit cv 7. 0 
Atl Refining d 6\s. e eee 
B & 0 355 25. „ „ %%% % ¶ꝙ 93% 
& O0 4s 58. „ 0% „%% %% % %%% 81 
0 cv 4%s 33.l 82% 
0 6s 29. ee eee eee 
O 8 W i . 0 

O (PJ &M) 366. 91% 
B & O Tol Cin 4. . 57% 
Bell Tel & Tcl 76 407 
Beth Steel 6s... 6 „ %% % % vꝗiæ:ßu e „„ „„ „„ 98% 
Bklyn Ed 5s 49. 
Bklyn R > 7s eee lies, 
Bklyn Un El ist 5s sta 83 
Braden Copper 6s. 569966580 
Bush Term Bldg 5s. e 
Canadian Nor d 66 . 1140 
Canadian Nor 766. 13 
Cent Pac Ist 486. 87 
Canadian Pac d 4s. Wann 
Cent Leather 58. 97% 
Cent of N J 5s. —.—.——.—2. 
Cent Pac gtd 4s. 87 
Cent of Ga 666. Ä 
Cerro de Pasco evt 866 417K 
ches & Ohio cv 58 46. 93% 


hes & Ohio gen 466 ͥ . 
8 8 “ N 7 eeeoveeese? 00 


B 

B & 
B 4 
B & 
B & 


CB&Q6%s 

CB & Q 4s, Ill dv 499. 92 
CM & StP As 89. ea 
CM & St P 4s 28 

CM & St P cv 4% 32. 68 
CM & StP fd 4%s . 2 
C M & St P cv 58s Wo . . eee 731 
CRI & Pac fd 4s eden 
Chi Un Sta 4%s A. $0 
Chi Un Sta 6%s C.. 
Chic Gr West 4s. 
Chi & E III 6s 51. 
Chi & Erie Ist 5s 
Chi Ind & Lou 666. 5600 
Chi & Nun 5s 7. eee 
Chis & Nwn 7s eeseesde 
Chile Copper alt 666. 90 
Chile Copper CV 7. a 


Cleve Un T5 
Colum G & El 5s 
Comp-Tab-Rec 6s....... ococese 
Con Coal of Md 566. 567 
Con Gas cv 7s apenas 
Corn Products 58 344. . 99K 
Cuba Cane 8g 467 
Cuba Gane v s ss. . 5 
Del & Hud Cv 56. 56 
Del & Hud 5 n 
Den & Rio G 466. ges 
Den & Rio G 18s 
Detroit Ed ri 68 4000. 94 
Detroit Ed 58 883833. ẽ æq³f. 88 
Detroit Ed 6s eee 
DuPont 7 4407 
Duquesne Lt deb 766. 1466 
Empire Fuel & Gas ctf 786... 566 
Erie CV is k 62% 20 
6 6 6 „ 66 666% eee 53 
Erle gen lien 10. 3434 
Erle pr llen 4. 63 
Erle en ext 766. 40 
Fisk Rubber BS. . 6 00 % %K 
Framerican 760. 97% 
Gen Elec deb 666 435 
Goodyear 88 . 101 
Goodyear 88 (III. & 
Great Nor 5 ↄↄꝰ ꝛ́ↄḿↄw . 1008 
Great Nor 70. 409 
Gr T Rwy of Can 666. 403 
Gr T Rwy of Can 766. 4135 
Hud & Man ref 5s A coves OM 
ln Cent 4s '52......... coccccce COM 
Ill Cent 5 5222 401 
in CCStLE&EN Ojt 5s.......... 94% 
indiana Steel 5s 52 
Inter-Met 444s ct 
Inter Cement temp 868. 4 
Inter-R. » rf Discensedeceoesece e814 
Int M Marine 666 . 0 OF 
Int Paper rf 5s B33. ꝑ⁊ꝑ 657% 
Int & Gt Nor aj 66 3320 
Int & Gt Nor 7. 4006 
Iowa Central rf 46 1.. 44% 
lowa Central Ist 5s... 
Kan City So 5666. soscsee 96% 
Kan C Ft S & Mem 48.....ecce0, 78% 
Kan City Term Ist 48......... 82 
Kelly-Spring Tire 888. 08 
Lack Steel 5s 23. coves 100 
Lake Erie & West Ist 5s........ 92 
Lake Sh& M S 4s '28..... 22 . . 94K 
Lake Sn & MS 4s 31. 92 
Lehigh Valley 46 200383. 682 
Lehigh Valley Cn 4 09, 
Lehigh Valley 666... 02 
Lou & Nash 4e . 01 
. —. 4 105% 
Lou & Nash St L div 366. 61K 
Manati Sugar lst ...e. eee yk 
Market St Ry cn 56... 6 
Marland Oil 8s war ——— 4 24 
Marland Oil 7%s war 
Mex Pet of Dela 866. . 407K 
Mich State Tel 5... 88) 
Midvale CV Bo. ͤ 88 
Minn & St Louis 46. · 405 
Minn StP & SSM 6. —— 402 
Mo Kan & Tex 46 6L22. ẽq ᷑. 66 
Mo Kan & TeX ai 6666. q 56 
Mo Pac fd 58 A 5 „ % %%% „„ „ „6 „ 630 
Mo Pac fd 5s B 0 20 0% % 8 
Mo Pac fd 6. 99 
Nat Tube 58 
NONE ku... 83 
NE Tel & Tel 5«%ꝙ .. „„ 6 6 97% 
N M Air Brake 6666. 100% 
N ¥ Cent 371 


„„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „ „ 90 


eeeeee een 79 


„0% % ,,ũ,ö eee 


„„ 89 


N Cent db 4s 34. 
N Y Centcn 4s.. 


eeeeeeaeeeoeee eee ee es 4H 


6 „„ „„ „„ „„ 6% 6% „„ „„ „„ „ 83% 


WEUTTTTTITITITI TT Th, | 


— TTT TT 
eee bed eee 
6 6 6 6 6 6 66 6 6 „„ 6 „ 6 „ 10 
„eee dee 
N H & Hev 3s 54. ̃ ũ k¼.a. 531 
„ 6 „ 6 6 66 66 60 60 79 
eeeeaeeaeeee@ 54 
No Am Edison 68 A 3). 82 
Norf & West 4s 
No Ohio T & L 6s... 
Nor Pac 839. 
Nor Pac .. SIX 
Nor Pac 66 6406 
Nor States P 5s (111. DIK 
North-W Bell 1B. . . „ „eee eee 
Ore Short Line 46 29. 91 
Ore-Wash Ry 4s... 


56 „ „„ „%% 66 „6 „6„ 9 
62 „ „„„% „ „ „%L%6%„% 96. 


6 6 „% „% „% „% „„ „% „ eee: 62 


6 6 6 6 „% 6 66 6 eae 81 
„ „% % 6 66 66 6 6 60 90% 
Pac T & T 58 5333. „ 92% 
Pac f&T is „eee OF 
Packard Motor . . dO? 
Penna G1 4s 92 
Penna v4 P97 
Penna 6 40 
eee eee eee 
Peoria & E inc 40. · 48 
Phil Ry 4s WTTTTTITTT TT TT. 
Philadelphia Co fa. 4 97% 
Pierce Oil 8s sccccecccocces: OO 
Prod & Refin 7%s coccccce 97 
Producers & Refin 8s 31. 102% 
Prod & Refin 8s war 113 
reer eee eee ese. OOM 
Reading 4s "OT... cccccccccccccces 94 
Rodgers-Brown Iron 72. 97 
Seaboard Air Line adj 566. 3 
Seaboard Air Line 68 A.. „ 8 
Sharon St Hoop 66. 86 
Sinclair Purchasing 54%4S8....... 98% 
Sinclair Oil 7a wil... 98 
Sinclair Oil 706% „ 6 6 „0006 
So Bell Tel eee eee eee 
So Pac fd Dee 884 
So Pac 58 9 „ „ „ „%% % ,,ẽ,ů,(6 ee eee eee ae el 
een. eee eee eee 06 
erase ee eee 
eee tees eee 
So Ry 6. . eee |, | 


High 

OB. cacccocecesece: 78% 

66 0 6606040 68% 

A. 6 „„ „„ „„ 71% 

2. %%% 6%) „0% 00 87K 

6a r * 
Ys 


D "OR. otseecoseove 
elne 79% 
DEMEE Bide cocccoceese ee 
Steel & Tube 706. „„de 
Term Asso St L 46 B33. 80% 
Third Ave adj 66 60 6 
JJ nk nike 64 
Toledo Edison ne 
Tidewater Oil l... . 4 40K 
T St LAW 4s. „„es 70 
Tri-City R & L 5B... 00 
Union Pac 4s. eee eeeeeveeeeeeee ee 94% 
Union Pac cv 16 94 
Union Pac rt 406. „ 86% 
I.... eee | me 
Union Tank C 76 860 „ 103% 
United Fuel Gas 66. 96 
§ ESE OR 95 
Un Rys SF. 0660 péeseeoccoecoees OO 
United Rys St L 42. Ef 
Us Rubber 5s. „% „„ „„ „„ „„es , 8? 
Us Rubber 7% notes 1923...... 102% 
Us Rubber 76 . 406 
Us Steel rf .. „ „11400 ; 
Utah CO A errr 91 
Va- Car Chem 78 wi. 6806 
va Car Chem 7%] 400K 
eee eee 
J. Auk s cccccetiteccaces 20 
Warner Sugar 78 (1. 400 
West Maryland (6. 636 
West Pa .es N 
West Pac lat 66. „ 607 
West Shore (e.. 9 
West Union 5. . 4686 
West Union 6 s 110 
Westinghouse 78 wi. 06, 
Wickwire-Spencer 7s 1936.......99 
Wilson lst 6a. „ „„ „% „„ „% „ ee 6 666060 60 97 
Wilson WE Giccdcossccecsesoce Ml 
Wisconsin Cent (4. . 80% 


LIBERTY BONDS 


Open High Low — — 
34s, 1947... 00. 10 100. 10 100.10 100. 10 
lst 4k 47. 100.22 100,28 100.28 100.26 
2d 4&3 42. 106.06 100.06 - 10.06 100,08 
zd 44 6 28. 100.10 100.14 10.14% 163.08 
4th 4348 38. 100. 16 100,22 100.20 100.14 
Victory 4%s. 100.56 100.56 ° 100.54 100.64 
Quoted in dollars and cents per $100 


FOREIGN BONDS 
High 
Argentine 78 27ꝶk . 00 
Bolivia 8s wii... 4016 
City Berne . 4 
City Bordeaux 6. ũlkb 8 
City Christiania 8. ẽk. 08K 
City Copenhagen 5466. 4 01K 
City LYONS d. k 84 
City Marseilles 6. 84 
City Porto Alegre 8s. 6622 lV 
City Rio Janeiro 88 "47. ..6.08 00D 
City Rio Janeiro 88 466. 4 2 
City of San Paulo 86. . 40 
City SOISSONS . 634% 
City Zurich S Gꝶꝶ6ꝶ . 11 
Danish 8s B. 
Dept Seine 7ꝶ0c.ßh . 2 2t—2 92 
Dom Canada 5s 26. 5 „ 6 „ „„ „„%„%„%6„% 98% 
Dom Canada 5s 311100 97% 
Dom Canada 5468 29 .. „14006 
Dom Canada 58 5323. 90 * 
Dutch E Indies %% 4944 
Dutch E Indies 6s 62 WII. 094 
French Republic 7 490 
French Republic SG „4403 
Holland-Am L 68°47 Wi. . . 89 
Japanese 45. „„ „ „ 6 „„ „„ „ „ 6 6 60660666 „„ 77% 
K Belgium 7% ꝙ UUů «66 „% 408 
K Beigium 8s. WEETETICTITT Tit „„ 106 
K Denmark 6s. cecescccccccccse: OM 
K Netherlands 68 wii. 76 
K Norway 8s. -G „ „ iri. 4 
S Queensland 6666 5 „önẽ0 „ 40 
S Queensland 7ꝶ 2 „„ 40 ’ 
K Sweden 6. ẽl 02 
Paris-Lyons M 68 Wi. 80K 
Republic Tzecho-Slovak 88..... 95% 
Republic Chile 88 360 4026 
Republic Chile 85 (11ꝑ ⁊ͥ k. 94 
Republic Chile 8s 466... . 05 
Republic Cuba 4%s. eeeeeseeeece 80K 
Republic Cuba 5s 04. 
Republic Uruguay 8666. ⁊ 404K 
S Rio d du Sul 8s. „eee eee e de. 
S Sao Paulo 8s. 023 
Swiss Conf 83. 19! 
Un K Gt Britain 58 37. 40 
Un K Gt Britain 5½ 22... 406 
Un K Gt Britain 548 29. Q Q -. 10726 
ig > RãQnʒê, re 965 
U 8S Brazil ese 
U S Mexico eee eee eee 
J... ss wkccccectsconcees €0% 
U S Mexico Be large. 36 


Public Utility Earnings 
CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT 


26. 231 


$1,640,042 
1,197,556 
456,486 
423,636 
136,900 
286,736 


1,315,814 


1921 


$84,130 
51,814 
32,316 
17,973 


$982,844 
567,985 
414,859 
245.195 
68.345 
176,850 


25. 706 


31.148.202 
679,365 


237,366 

ASHEVILLEK POWER & LIGHT 
May: 1921 
Gross .. 
Expenses 


22.597 


$869,235 
556,693 
312,542 
281,048 
37,779 
243,269 


PALMETTO POWER & LIGHT 


$576,566 
400,332 
76,234 
60,193 


1921 


$135,389 
45,309 
24,147 


$1,580,539 
439,704 
189,400 


23,428 

Twelve months: 
Gross „eee ee ee ee ee eee 
Net 624,00 
Surplus 347,963 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeaee & 


BANK RATE HOLDS FOR WHILE 


ATLANTA, June 24—Governor Wellborn 
of the Sixth Federal Bank of Atlanta 
declares the matter of reducing the re- 
discount rate in that district has not 
been considered. Directors will not meet 
until about the middle of July, and no 


action on the rate may be taken until 


then. 


RADIO SETS TO. BE SOLD 


WASHINGTON, June 24—The Shipping 
Board is offering for sale $250,000 of radto 


apparatus by private competitive sale at 
Norfolk, Va. 


gency Fleet Corporation 


demand at 
changes K 
prices. The widest range was in Cities 
Service, which moved up from 218 to 
After this advanre Cities Service 
common reacted to a material extent. 
The bankers shares ranged from 21% 
to 24 and the preference shares rose 
from 64% to 72. Mexican Seaboard was 
also in demand, advancing from 41% 
to 47%. The voting trust cértificates, 
after advancing from 41% to 45, reacted 
Fensland was a strong 
feature, advancing from 16% to 18. 

In the Standard Oil issues the widest 
movement was in New York, which rose 
from 412 to 446, followed by a reaction 
Indiana advanced from 107% 
to 112 and reacted to 105 and Kentucky 
rose from 94% to 97, from which it 
reacted to 93%. 
issues were active and 
a new feature being pre- 
sented in commercial solvents issues, 
the “A” selling at 45% to 44% and the 
B“ at 38% 


242. 


moderately. 
to 429. 
irregular, 


ranged from 28 to 28%. 
bon rose from 10% to. 12. 


NEW YORK CURB 


1500 Fed Tele ... 


1000 Atl Fruit 


19000 Hud Oil ... 


27800 Omar Oil 


$69,860 
45,832 
24,028 
21,129 


$841,504 
543,078 
298,426 
261,041 
27.770 
223,262 


$562,910 
397,422 
165,488 
52,877 


KENTUCKY TRACTION & TERMINAL 
1922 


Is comprises 78 complete 
sets, taken from wooden ships of Emer- 


NEW YORK CURB 


June 24—Petroleum 
stocks demanded most attention in the 

ading on the Curb exchange all 
through the week, these stocks showing 
weakness at times but were in urgent 
declines and important 


NEW YORK, 


were to ma 


Industrial 


to 40. 


Hayes Wheel, 


another new 
International 


INDUSTRIALS 


Sales 
1400 Acme Coal 


400 Acme Packing .... .53 
800 Chicago Nip 5 
600 Columbia 3 88 
200 Contl Mot 7 
100 Davies, Wm A ded . 31% 
100 Durant Mot ....... 37% 
eee 
66 6 „ „ „ 5% 
500 Goldwyn Pict ..... 7% 
1090 Intercon Rub ...... 7% 
100 Packard Mot ...... 14% 
100 Peerless Mot ....... 49 


1100 Radio Corp com .. * 


600 do pfd 
800 Reo Mot Truck ... 
100 Republic Tire 


1100 South Coal & Iron .66 


25 Todd Shipyards 
500 U S Light & Heat. 
600 United Ret Candy. 
100 Willys Corp ist pr. 
100 Alum Mfg pf 


1100 Alum Mfg 


200 Am Metals w i.... 
. 


20 Beechnunnt 296 


4100 C Nipple B 3. 3% 


300 C Solvent B ....... 39% 
100 Cuban Dom Sug... 10 
200 Daniels Mot ....... 12 
1700 Dubilier CR. q 8% 
1700 Hayes hWeel ...... 28% 
5600 Inter CCW. 121 
300 Moon Mot ......... 10% 
500 Mercer Mot Ctfs ... 3% 
30 Packard Mat pfd.. 
100OP SCN J Pfd. 
500 Tenn E Power .... 
100 Tenn E Power 2pf.. 


OILS 

600 Anglo Am Ol 
500 Atlantic Lobos .... 
40 Buckeye Pipe ne 95 
100 Galena Sig Oil...... 58 
155 Imp Oil Can........117 
50 Ills Pipe L.........173 
95 Prairie Pipe L.....256 

1 


19000 8 O of Ind. 


3008 O of Ky (new). 
200 Arkansas Nat’ Ga.. 


4000 Boone Oil 
10300 Boston Wyoming 
1000 Carib Syad 


90 Cities Service 
400 do “B” 
800 do pr 


—— Columbia Pete 
3000 Engineers Pet 
3700 Fed Oil 


* 1 
eeeees 17% 


eeeeeve 


500 Fensland Oll 
300 Gilliland Oil 
1700 Glenrock Oil 


1500 Inter Pet soe 22% 


8300 Keystone Ranger. 1. 12 
3300 Lyons 


n am 
800 Maracaibo Oil 21 


10000 Marland Ou ot Mex 3 
1} 


5600 Mex — „„ 41% 


100 Mountain Prod .... 15% . 


300 Mut Oil 
3000 Noble Oil .. 


eeeeeeeeees 10% 
eeeeeees 27 


500 Pennok Oil ........ 7 
3000 Red Banks Ol.. .23, 
200 Simms Pet 
700 Skelly Oil ae i” 
7000 Sou Pet & Ref.. 
3000 Stanton Oi”. 37 
905 Texon Oil & Land. 62 
1000 YT Oi] & Gas. 16 
100 Penn Mex 
2300 Alcan Oil 
200 Equit P pfd ....... 
3100 Mex Seaboard ctfs. 4 
2000 Mountain Gulf 
200 N E Fuel Nl 
160 Purag Rep ........ ll 
200 Woodley P ........ 15% 
MINING 


300 Alaska-Br Col Met 3% 
100 Alvarado Min 


22000 Big Ledge 


6500 Bos & Mon Con 

1000 Canada Cop ....... 36 
2900 Candelaria Min 
1000 Cons Cop 0 
2200 Copper Canyon . . 1. 
2000 Div Ext 17 


90000 Eureka Croesus .. 


4000 Gold Zone Div Min 09 
200 Hecla Min 
1000 Howe Sound Co. 
6800 Ind Lead Mines 
1000 Iron Blossom ...... ‘ 
2100 Jerome VerdeDiv .. 
2000 Lone Star ......... i 
2000 Marsh Mines Cons 
600 Mason Valley 
500 Motherlode Cit .... 
1000 Nat Tin 
2000 Nevada 
100 Nipissing 
800 Ray Herc Mines. 
2000 Silver Dale 
1000 Silver Pick ...... 
8000 Success Min 
800 Tonopah Div .. 
600 Tuolumne Cop ..... 
1500 Uni Eastern 


Ophir 


1000 Volcano 


1500 Am Explor 

8000 Bos & Mont ....... 

2000 Gold States 

1000 Pitts Mt S. 

2000 Nabob ~ ..cccccsceces 

4000 Siik Hn n 
BONDS 


3 Allied Packer 6s... 
1 Allied Packer 8s... 
1Alum 7s % 
55 Am Tel & Tel 68 '24.101% 
12 Anacon Cop 7s °'29.103% 
15 Anglo Am Oil 7%s..103% 
17 Armour & Co 78. . 104 
12 Beth Steel 78 28... 104 ½ 
2 Beth Steel 7s 36. 103 
7Can Nat Ry 5s..... 98% 
10 Cent Steel 862. . 105½ 
Cons Gas 76 101 
2 Cudan Tel 74%s.....106% 
Deere & Co 7%s....100% 
5 Empire G & F 6s8..101% 
1Gen Asphalt 886. 104 
72 Goodrich Tire 7s...102 
Inter R T 78 99% 
1 Libby McN &L 78. 98% 


eee er 


e 


O of N ¥ 7s 1926. — 0 105% 

o 6%s 7% 107% 107% 
10 Swift & Co 7e 1925.101% 101% 1011, 
10 Tex CO 7s .........101% 101% — 
24 Un Ou Prod 8s ....106% 105 105% 
13 West Elec 7s 108% 108% — 
2 Winchester 7 101 ½ 101 101 
3 Cons Gag of Balt 66 99% — 99% 
17 Phil Li b5%s 99 
5 Punta A 7s 

FOREIGN BONDS 

50N Y NH Fr 4e.... 84% 84% 84% 
1 Russian 54s....... 17 17 17 
27 Swiss 5498. ....600+-102% LOZ2% 102% 
22U 8 Mex peat ik 42% 42% * 
1Canm @ 71e . 
78C G P 766. 520 
6 King 8 C S8. 95% 
10 Mex Gov 6a ....... 19 
10 Mex Gov 3s ...... 13 
26U 8S Brazil 7%s.... 86% 


BOSTON STOCKS 


-—Last——. 
Open High Low Jne 24 152 


8 17 16 17 17 
Am Suear of....!05 s 108 es 


Am TA T.. 40 1% 0 
108% 


Boston E} 1 pf. & 
Boston HZ pf. . 10 
Bos & Maine. . 22 
B&Mof....... % 
BaéMofB..... 56 
Cal & Hecla....?7! 
Carson Hill.. 1 


Greenfield — 204 
Island Creek.. . 
Isle Royale. . 23 
Keweenaw..... 
Libbv McNeill... 9% 
Loews Theat... % 
Mass Cons — 
Mexican Invest. 


Michigan "2% 


Miss Riv Power. 23 
Nat Leather 8 
New Cornelia... 87 
NE 11 


r 


North Butte. eee = 


Pond Creek. - 
| Punta Sug rts.. IX 


Seneca. 9% 
Swift Inter..... 20 
Swift & Co 101 
rr. ee 


Utah Me &T... 
Ventura Ou. . 32% 
Vt & Mass......97 °° 
Waldorf Svs... “9% 
Wal Watch..... — 
Wal Watch of.. 38 


Wolverine...... '? in 
LIBERTY BONDS — oN 
— 100% 
2d 48 1943. 100.00 7 100,00 
Ist 4%s.., 100.00 ‘00.00 
2d 4%s.... 100.00 Maun? tae 
zd 4448.... 100.00 100.00 
4th 4/8... 100.10 100.26 
Victory 4%s.!00.46° 100.50 


was BONDS. 
AtlGg WI 56... 6% 2% 
NE Tel 58 52. 974 97% . 
Swift 56. 97% 
War Bros 7s. P| oe 
West T&T is... . 


BOSTON RR 
“High Low | 
Alpha Mines ce eseveweees 06 06°. 
. ....:..ccsscsse 024" 
Bagdad Silver 28 2 


Colorado Exten ......... 1% 
Cons Copper mines 65 65 
Crystal Cop I i iv 
Daddy 2 2 6 66 0 0 „ „ 0 0 „ 0 0 % 03 

Denbigh PASSOCESES AS 02 OC CONS 1 25 
ee 2 a f 
Eruption „ee 

First National Cop...... 18 . 
Jerome Verde Dev...... 4% 
McKinley-Cobalt 235 „ „„ „ „„ 6 
Mohican Copper ene 
Mutual „20 1 
Mex Seaboard V T C.. . 44% 
Ranier Mines .. os ; 
DS GID 6 bec ceeneteeed ae 
Shea ‘ 1% 
Texana Oll 04% . 
Verde Central Copper.... 


—— 


8 1 
Total sales, 81.150 shares. 


NEW YORK BANK STATEMENT 


The weekly statement of condition of 
the New York Clearing House banks 


follows: 
ACTUAL CONDITION 


June 24 June 17 

$3,625,200 $63,931,060 
Aggregate reserve 565,570,000 644,241,000 
Loans, disc., etc. .4,842,923,000 4,803,745,000 


Cash in vaults 
60,353,000 58,584,000 


(member banks) 
547,962,000 626,554,000 


Res. of mem. bnks. 
in reserve bank. 
7,432,000 7,391,000 


Res. in vits, (state 
bks. & tr. cos).. 
Res. in deposit’ies 
(state bks. & tr. 
cos.) 10,176,000 16,296,000 
Demand deposits. 2.285. 575,000 4,.373,545,000 
Time deposits .... 332,28],000 319,928,000 
Circulation ....... 34,628,000 34,687,000 
40,302,000 57,946,000 


AVERAGE CONDITION 
$7,744,400 $27,244,900 

Aggregate reserve 528,741,000 599,849,000 
Loans, disc., etc. .4,828,809,000 4,794,950,000 
Cash in vaults * 

(member banks) 61,528,000 62,724,000 
Res. of mem. bnks. 

in reserve bank. 565,130,000 682,084,000 
Res. in vits. (state 

bks. & tr. cos).. 7,421,000 7,415,000 
Res. in deposit’ies 

(state bks. & tr. 

cos.) 10,190,000 10.350.000 
Demand "deposits. 4,330,899,000 4,312,217, 
Time deposits .... 328,187,000 . 328,575,0 
Circulation ....... 34,586,000 34,496,008 
U. S. deposits... 51,242,000 70,052,000 


WESTERN BANK MERGER 


. BUTTE, Mont., June 24—Merger of the 
Metals Bank & Trust Company and the 
Silver Bow National Bank has been con- 
summated The Metals bank becomes 


“| the most powerful banking ne 


between Minneapolis and Spokane. 
merger gives the latter total resources 
of more than $10,000,000. 


MARKS AT LOW LEVEL 
NEW YORK, June 9 opened 
at a new record low price of 0028 2 
off 0001. and later slumped to 


former low was 0029, touched — 
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DEVELOPMEN ISIN = New York Market Price Range for Week Ended Saturday, foe 24, 1922 
FINANCIAL WORLD | -«. sen ve. — oes 


DURING THE WEEK r = . 


6 ve —— 3 iy Me . 50 Ray Copper eas dee By rd 
2 100K +H Coen a Mt 
Mexican Petroleum Feature of 
Stock Market — Position of 
Rails Money Easy 


6 6 „6689969666060 900 
+ 6900 
24 pt 100 
6 5 6 6 666006 6700 

Tr 00. , 1600 

: Steel een 27200 

Republic i Pt 2õ = 

NEW YORK, June 24 (Special)—It is Reynolds 
fairly possible that if some observers 
of the stock market were asked what 
‘was the principal factor in the current 
‘speculative activity they would reply, 

Mexican Petroleum. That the trans- 
actions in that stock had considerable 
effect on the rest of the market scarcely 
can be doubted. The question is 
whether they helped or retarded buy- 
ing of the list as a whole. For the 
greater part of the time the opinion in 
conservative circles was that the influ- 
ence was more destructive than con- 
structive. 

Of course, these observations in no 
Way explain why the greater’ part of 
the outstanding shares of Mexican 
Petroleum was traded in for several 
days in succession. The number with 
which the Street may “play” are vari- 
ously placed at from 75,000 to 100,000. 
With the publication of the complete 
report of that company for 1921, which 
showed a balance available for the 
common stock of $26.82 a share, and 
of the report of the Pan-American 
Petroleum & ‘Transport Company, 
which disclosed earnings of $12.94, or 
nearly 26 per cent share, it was 
contended in some circles that the 
heavy trading in the issues of the two 
corporations, particularly the former, 
was in anticipation of these two ex- 
hibits. 

Short Interest Factor 

It ia not at all improbable that a 
large short interest in Mexican Petro- 
leum served as the foundation for 
speculative buying that caused a total“ 
advance of nearly 30 points in two 
days. The gross upturn on the move- 
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Gen Motors 6% deb ... 
Glidden . 
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sevecsvececces 1060 
Lead... „ 300 
e¥eeceseeoee 
POccccsece 100 
Southwestern. 
$200 
600 
2300 
1800 
1700 
„„ 3700 
Beneca Copper „„ 17400 
Shattuck-Arisoma sevcce 600 
o Shell Traunspert . 1500 
Sinclair OI . . . . „ 97500 
Sloss Sheffield Steel.... 
Sloss-Shefid Stl & I pf 200 
Southern Pacifie ...+.. 26800 
Bouth P N Buga. . 100 
Southern Rallw ar eee 17200 
Southern Railway pf... 3900 
Spicer Mfg Co. „„ 1800 
Bpicer Mfg Co pl.. 100 
Standard Milling p... 00 
„Standard Oil of Cal... . 23500 
Standard Ou of N J... 4600 
Standard Oi] of N J pt 3600 
Sterling Prod et.. . 600 
Mtewart-Warner eeeseee 1200 
Stromberg Carburetor... 2500 
Studebaker C. „ „47500 
Studebaker ot. 1800 
Bubmarine Beat „ 70500 
Superior Ou. . . . . „ „„ 3000 
Superior Steel 6 „ „%% 6696609 600 
Sweets Co America .ece 1500 
Temptor O & . . 200 
Tenn Copper ee 1900 
„eee 94100 
Texas Gulf Sulph 56 „%% 9300 
Texas * Pacific. eeeecee6 8100 
“Tex & Pac Coal & Oil... 23400 4 Worthington Pump .... 
Third Avenue 1500 j Wright Areo Corp Wan. 
Tide Water Oil 400 


+ * 
T StL & Western ctf B  €00 * | *Ex-dividend. Sales through Friday. 
T StL & West pf ctf B 1300 — Total aggregate sales for week 4,967,700 shares; bonds, $78,400,000. 
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Gulf States Steel. 
Habirshaw Cable 
Hendee Mtg eee 2 9990 
Hoffmann Mach eeeeee 
Houston Ol. 0 
Hudson Motor 
Hupp Motor Car 
Hydraulic Steel. 
Hydraulic Steel pf..... 
India homa Refining. .... 
Indian Reflning...ccecs 
7 Hundi Central 
6 In Oent pt 4A. . 0000 

„ „ 205100 
— Interbore Consel 66 6 „ „0 
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— Inter Grt Northern 
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‘ment was nearly double that figure. 
The action of the New York Stock 
Exchange in requiring brokers to fur- 
nish a statement of their position in 
Mexican Petroleum, naturally caused 
a moderate reaction in that issue yes- 


. as y. It is worth noting that on 
5 ‘Thursday after the publication of the 


meat reports, both stocks sold higher 
than before the actual earnings figures 


were generally known. Cautious spec- 


ha a ulators were timid, not only in regard 
00 Petroleum, but of the mar- 


as a whole, when the gyrations 


fm it were the most pronounced. 


4 could be no question about 
the aoe of ny money 73 when 
a remova 0 as low as r cen 
ed. It ig true that this quo- 

was advanced three days in 

in one case to 8 and in 
8% per cent, and in still 


5 per cent. Special signifi-, 


was not attached by specula- 
these upturns. They regarded 
cent as abnormally low. 


esterday. 7 of loans was reported 
i A Time money was easy also. 
a conditions were potent fac- 
va sin stock market could not be 


: being favorable, there is 
sly to be a reasonable degree of 
| N activity in stocks. It may 
doe largely professional, however. 

In view of the extreme ease of the 
money t in the United States 
| n in the discount rate of 


York Federal Reserve Bank |. 


4% to 4 per cent did not cause 
New York bankers are in- 


to agree with Secretary of the 


Mellon that it is the fore- 
re r of reductions by other Federal 
. Institutions, particularly 
_ ~ those that have a higher rate than 
_ * 4% per cent quotation of the New 
| institution that was in effect un- 


5 „un the close of business on Wednes- 
_ day. Announcement was made late 


afternoon of the reduction 


3 in the ton Federal Reserve rate 


term 4% to 4 per cent effective Friday. 


Position of the Rails 
¢ ors, and investors even, 
have been hopefv!, but not very con- 
fident, regarding railroad stocks. They 
have wanted to buy them, but they 
have not felt sure about earnings, 
labor, and other phases. Net earn- 
for May are showing up pretty 
ell. As the week advanced the indi- 
cations regarding the probability of 
a strike were more encouraging from 
the — — point of view. The re- 
ports med to show that the men 
were not generally inclined to support 
the rather blatant statements of their 
leaders by actual votes in favor of a 
strike. The votes were said to be 
coming in slowly, while in the cace 
of the Illinois Central shopmen at 
Chicago the vote was reported to have 
| re — rr * — sus- 
operations at that plant. 

1 of the railroad shares was 
attributed largely to a favorable con- 
struction of these reports. Compara- 
tively little was said about probable 
mergers. They are bound to figure 
prominently in the speculation in rail- 

road shares, nevertheless. 


Great Northern Railway stock, and 


temporarily at least, various other 
4 were helped by the 


declaration of a dividend of 3% per 
cent on that issue, payable on Aug. 1. 
There appears to have been consider- 
able confusion as to whether the stock 
is still on a 7 per cent basis and is 
likely to be continued at that rate. 
Certainly it is not on that basis for 
this year. The total distributions wil! 
be only 5% per cent. 
Of course, if the disbursements on 
Feb. 1 and Aug. 1 of next year should 
each be 3% per cent the total for 
that year would be 7 per cent, as: has 
been Bsa for many years until 1922. 
8 @ latter period the stockholders 
- fall 1% per cent short of that 
has been little or no talk of 
other reductions in the dividends on 
railroad stocks, except in the event 
of a general strike, which prominent 
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Norfolk & Western 
Norfolk & Western pt. 
North American ee 
North Amer pf, ee 
North Amer, rights. 
Northern Pacific .cecse 
Nova Scotia Steel .cece 
Ohio Hody & Power,.. 
Okla Ref eesesaeveeeee ce 
Ontario Silver. .cccerse 
Orpheum Oireuie 
Otis Lle vater 
Otis teel . 0 
Owens Bottle 
Pacific Development. 
Pacific Gas & Elec... 
Pacific Mall 700 


®Pacific: Oil 


Pan-Am P 4 T oeececee 207700 
Pan-Am P & T B eeeee 38100 
Panhandle PA R.. . 6100 
Parish & Bingham..... 00 
Pennsylvania slecccecece 16100 
Penn Seaboard Steel... 34000 
People’s Gas „ „„ „„ 400 
Peoria 4 Eastern...... 1300 
Pere Marquette. . 13600 


Pere Marquette pr pf. 200. 


Pere Marquette pt.. 600 
Philadelphia G. 00 #00 
Phillips-Jones eeeceeece 300 
Phillips Petroleum . . . 25200 
Pierce-Arrow ..ssecceee (8800 
Pierce-Arrow pf „„ (2600 
Pierce On 6 6 %%% „6606606006. $0200 


Pierce Oil BE. 6 e 0 60 | 600 


Pittsburg & W Va. . 40500 
Pittsburgh Coal .secccee 3700 


Pittsburgh Coal pk... 500 
Piggly Wigely.....see- 500 
13¢*Pond Creek Coal. „ 22500 
5 Postum Ceres. 
8 Postum Cereal pf...... (300 
— Pressed Steel Car. 
7 Pressed Steel Car pf... 100 
— Producers & Refners... 187000 


Punta Alegre Sugar.... 7700 


Punta PUB. coreccdcvcece 16900 


0 . 660% 11800 


900 
600 


SUGAR PRICE RISE 
AIDS THE PRODUCER 
WITH UNSOLD CROP 


Raw sugar at 3% cents a pound 
spells better times for producers who 
have not already marketed the bulk 
of their crop production. The Punta 
Alegre concern is such an example. 
Of the company’s output last year, 
amounting to 745,000 bags, approxi- 
mately two-fifths is still to be sold. 
Every eighth of a cent per pound on 
this stock of sugar means $120,000. 

By virtue of the market vision of 
its management Punta Alegre stands 
to realize a favorable average price 
for its low prices prevailing last win- 
ter, but when raw struck 8 cents 
Punta Alegre had on hand probably 
as large a percentage of its crop as 
any other prominent Cuban producer. 

Rights to subscribe to the new 
$5,800,000 convertible 7 per cent de- 
bentures expire on the 30th. They 
are being actively traded in at around 
1% where they established a price 
of 105 for the bonds, It is the ex- 
pectation that ultimately these bonds 
will be converted into stock. 

On the basis of conversion of the 
entire amount, Punta Alegre will 
have outstanding about 340,000 shares 
of stock instead of something less 
than 240,000 as at présent. Elimina- 
tion of the bond issue in this manner 
will automatically eliminate about 
$700,000 per annum of interest and 
sinking fund charges. 


HIGHER WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED PRICES 


The Merchants National Bank of 
Boston says in its monthly summary 
of the woolen and worsted industry: 

The woolen and worsted trade has 
been featured during the past month 
and a half by successive advances in 


the prices of goods. Some manufac-. 


turers have raised their selling quo- 
tations three times since they opened 
their fall lines last winter, having been 
forced to do ao by the steady advance 
in the raw material. 

These advances in fabrics have at- 
tracted a great deal of attention 
throughout the country and in some 
quarters the extent and effect of them 
have been exaggerated. On repre- 
sentative lines of staple cloths, the 
total increase since the fall openings 
has not averaged more than 15 per 
cent, and is equal to only about one- 
sixth of the amount by which goods 
were reduced from the high point of 
1920 to the recent low point touched 
last winter. 

During the past three weeks the 
rise in raw wool prices has been 
halted, not only in the domestic mar- 
kets but also in Sngland and Aus- 


tralia. 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR 
LUMBER CONTINUES 


‘Orders for and production of soft- 
wood lumber are practically equal. 
Production has almost reached its 
peak. In orders there has been a 
slight falling off Which, however, has 
not weakened the market and does not 
indicate any marked change in buying 


‘policy. Home building records are 
continually being passed, and there i* | prop 


no sign of let-up in demand for soft- 
wood construction lumber, but, even 
should there be a considerable slack- 
ening in the buying of lumber for 
home building, seemingly it will be 
counterbalanced by increasing factory 
and rural demand. 

There is reason to believe that, 
while business may not be so brisk 
during midsummer, its volume will be 
so good that dullness will hardly be 
noticed. Prices have changed little 
within the last two weeks, according 
to the American Lumberman, for al- 
though demand is sufficient to hold 


‘| them at present levels, it is not heavy 


enough to cause further increases. A 


STUDEBAKER PACE LARCE SULPHUR 


RECORD BREAKING 


Should Make 100,000 Cars in 
1922 and $30 on Common 


Despite the fact that Studebaker will 
sell fully 35,000 cars in the current 
quarter, it will enter the third quarter 
July 1 with orders unfilled for 20,000 
cars, 

The second quarter of the year is 
always the high mark in motor car 
sales. It is not to be expected that the 
third quarter, that is, the period end- 
— Sept. 30, will equal the June quar- 

er. 

But with 20,000 cars already ordered 
and ability to produce more than 10,- 
000 cars a month, the least that can 
be predicted for Studebaker sales in 
the third quarter is the duplication of 
the first quarter's sales, 23,000 cars. It 
is not at all improbable that the quar- 
ter will establish a record second only 
to the outstanding figures of this quar- 
ter. Some interests look for sales for 
the three months ending with Septem- 
ber of approximately 30,000 cars. Sales 
for nine months will thus range be- 
tween 81,000 and 88,000 cars, almost 
assuring 100,000 cars for the entire 
year, compared with 66,643 in 1921. 

Studebaker will earn as much in 
the first half of this year as it earned 
in the full year 1921. This means 
more than $10,000,000 net, or fully 
$16 a share on the 600,000 shares of 
common. The entire 12 months 
should show, from present indica- 
tions, $30 a share of common. In 
other words, net profits of Studebaker 
in the second half should be around 
80 per cent of those for the first half. 

Studebaker costs are steadily de- 
clining. Overhead month by month 
shows a reduction per car. 

In 1921, Studebaker’s net afte 
taxes, $10,409,690, represented slightly 
less than 11 per cent on sales. In 
the first quarter of this year net after 
taxes was $4,069,848, or better than 14 
per cent of sales. For the second 
quarter the ratio of profits to sales 
will be equally good. is year’s bet- 
terment in this respect is the result 


SHIPMENTS NOW | 
LEAVING TEXAS 


The Freeport Sulphur Company, 
owned by the Freeport Texas Com- 
pany, is making heavy shipments of 
sulphur from Freeport, Tex., accord« 
ing to local advices. A full traine 
load of 25 to 40 cars is going out 
daily, representing probably 1200 to 
2000 tons. In addition, vessels are 
loading in Freeport harbor, princi- 
pally for the European trade. Recent- 
ly four vessels loaded full cargoes of 
sulphur in one week. 

As Freeport had a very small stock 
of, sulphur when it shut down its 
mines, nearly a year ago, this product 
is probably largely from operations 
which have just been resumed at the 
company’s Bryan Mound property. 
This property has produced. 2,000,000 
tons of sulphur to date, and has been 
understood to be largely exhausted of 
sulphur which could be taken out at 
a he cost. 

e company Is also develo th 
Hoskins Mound property, — Rene 
the Texas Company. An 18-mile rail- 
road to this property is now under 
construction, It will take considerable 
time—probably well over a year— 
however, before the new property be- 
gins to yield. Besides the railroad 
connection, a complete new plant must 
be erected, a village constructed, wells 
bored and arrangements made to bring 
in boiler water. It is stated there is 
no water fit for boiler use nearer than 
the company’s present wells at Free- 
port. When in full blast a sulphur 
— —2 — of that at Bryan 

ound will require 8,000,000 gallong 
of water every 24 hours. 


EXPORTERS SHOULD 
USE MORE CARE 


WASHINGTON, June 24— Aecue 
racy of the country’s official 
trade reports 
jeopardised by 
some 5 
shippers’ export 
ing toas 
Comm 


of the economies effected in the Stude- d 


baker plants and the advantage of 
quantity production. 

With the construction of {ts body 

lant, Studebaker is now producing 
he bulk of its car bodies. nomies 
thus resulting are enormous, running 
as high as $150 a car, though averag- 
ing less, ; 

he South Bend plant is devoted to 
the construction of the light six and 
the building of bodies and parts for 
the special and big six cars completed 
in the Detroit plant. 

‘Reports from all over the country 
show a shortage of Studebaker auto- 
mobiles. One of the large branches 
reports unfilled orders for 1000 cars, 
of which 300 are light sixes. With 
orders unfilled reaching 20,000 cars, 
the company hag already refused to 
accept any further orders for July 
delivery. 


GREAT NORTHERN | 
ORE’S BETTERMENT 


Depression in the steel industry in 
1921 caused a decrease in ore ship- 
ments from the Great Northern Ore 
erties from 7,458,759 tons in 1920 
to 2,768,641 tons in 1921. Shipments 
last year, for the first time in a long 
perros were below minimums stipu- 
a 


“Accurate, timely trade 8 
will be impossible” the 2 
unless ippers extend more pere 
sonal co-operation in seeing that the 
necessary papers are properly pre- 
pared. The work should not be ase 
signed to boys or some secondary 


agency ha no s terest 
the — nn ia 


NEW YORK COTTON | 


(Reported by Henry Hents & co., Boston) 
Last Pre 


Open High 
Oct. eoveoey 21.55 21.55 21.20 
Dec. . . „ 21.30 21.31 
Jan. 21165 21.17 


i March eeee 21.05 21.07 


May 2 11 5 0 20.87 20.80 
90, down points. 
July . . 21.60 21.83 21.20 


Open High Low Close 
July .. . 41.80 21.80 21.48 313.51 
Oct. eeeeee $1.15 21.15 20.90 21.07 
Dec, eeeeve 20.83 20.83 20.60 20.76 


ted in leases, or, 5,957,000 tons for || 


1921. 
Shipments in 1922 should be consid- 


erably greater than 1921, although it 
is early to estimate whether they will 


$3,500,000, compared with $1,667,201 
last year. 


NEW FABRIC CONCERN CAPITAL 


large number of cars are in transit, 
but are being absorbed with difficulty 
—an excellent indication of the funda-/|be first 
mental strength of the market. 


40 STATE sr. BOSTON 


0x Pure 
5. Pure Oil 8% pt eseseve 600 
569 „6 „ „4 666 eae * 4 % 4 — — . 5699 %87o 0 — 
ek Car, 90 n 60 


railway officials still say they do not 

Such reductions would have 

A ous adverse effect on the mar- 
for railroad shares. 
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BUSINESS, FINANCE, "AND 


IN 


_ CIRCUMSTANCES 


OF RAILROADS 
UNDER RATE CUT 


Speculation Rife as to Benefits of 
Changes in Tariffs and Wages 
—Expenses Much Lower 


How will the railroads fare in con- 
nection with rate and wage reduc- 
tions, is the question being asked 
many times at present. 

At first it would appear that lower 
freight rates might do much to en- 
courage general industry and that 

ible losses through the cut in 


rates might be offset by a heavier 


volume of traffic. However, there are 
diverse opinions on this phase. Pas- 
senger fares will not be reduced at 


this time, although they were ad- 


vanced when the general increase in 
freight rates was made. A substan- 
tial cut in passenger fares would 
ly do more proportionately 
nm the freight cut to bring back 


— but measured against the 


total revenues of the railroads the 
benefits would be relatively small. 
Express Receipts Larger 
From one source alone have rail- 
road operating revenues gained this 
year over last, express receipts be- 
ing $8,000,000 greater than the first 
four months of 1921; miscellaneous 
transportation revenues were also up 


a $2,000. 000 in the same period. 
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a — of $200,000 
_ period are expected. These profits, if 
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equipment, 
a — the maintenance charges for 


On the other hand, the chief sources 
of income were smaller in the four 
months to April 30 than in the cor- 
responding period of last year, as 


i 
ee ee following: Approx. dec. 


from — 

Freight revenues $21,000 
revenues 60,000,000 
— 4,900,000 
Against these losses in revenue the 
railroads of the country cut down 
maintenance charges and transporta- 
tion expenses approximately $236,- 
000,000. Wages, following the current 
decision of the Railroad Labor 
Board, will be further reduced, al- 
though through lower scales rather 
than through wholesale layoff of em- 


ployees. 
| Expense Reductions 
ne reductions in transportation ex- 
nes and maintenance in the first 
months of the year from the 
totals spent in the similar months of 


llows: 
1921 were as follo 1 


129.000.000 
of way and structure. $25,000, 
ine — equipment 44,000,000 
Transportation expenses 153,000,000 
The railroads made strenuous efforts 
to handle all the coal avaliable prior 
to the miners’ strike, effective April 1, 
and this was refiected in freight earn- 
insg for that month, which were the 
best of the year. At the same time 
extra efforts yere put forth to repair 
which considerably in- 


that account. 


RIVER TONNAGE 
_ OUT OF PITTSBURGH 
HAS BIG INCREASE. 


_ PITTSBURGH. June 23—River ton- 
nage out of Pittsburgh showed a 
increase during May, according 
report of the United States 
tasers Office here. 
On the Allegheny, shipments, in- 
cluding coal, gasoline, gravel, sand 
and unclassified, totaled. approxi- 

ly 300,000 tons; Monongahela 
r, coal, coke, gasoline, gravel, 


‘tron and steel, sand and unclassified, 


including 
packet 


Ohio. River, 
and 


367,600 tons; 
similar commodities, 


cargoes, 214,500 tons. 


GULF STATES 


; STEEL AFFAIRS 


‘ “Barnings of the Gulf States Steel 
for the current quarter will be radi- 
tally different from those of the first 
three months, when the company re- 
ported net profits of $80,000, equal to 
approximately 40 cents a share on the 
on stock, after allowing for 
ferred dividends. Most of the 
fits in the first quarter occurred 
March, the first two months of the 


Fear contributing little owing to the 
_ trifling demand which existed for steel 


1 


a — at the time. Since April, 
7 er, Gulf States Steel has been 


a satisfactory rate, 
some distance from 


along at 


the present estimates 
for the June 


on 


realized, would be at the rate of about 
$7 a share on the junior stock, after 
proportionate payments on 


8 the preferred. 
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25 Imports of cotton cloths jumped 
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 $WISS IMPORTS OF 


RAW COTTON LESS 


* imports of raw cotton for the 


4 20 two months of 1922 amounted to 
_ Only 34,875 centners (1 centner equals 
_ 110.23 pounds, or 50 kilos), a marked 


from the imports of the corre- 
months of last year, when 
centners were imported. 


* Imports of raw wool and silk, how- 


0 compared with 1921. 


cent and cotton yarns 100 per 
according to a report received by/ 
Textile Division of the United 
ment of Commerce from 
l-General H. Murphy, Zurich. 


_ CHICAGO TRACTION 


EARNINGS LARGER 


- CHICAGO, June 24—Gross earnings 
the Chicago surface lines in May 
$151,980 over April, accord- 
to the report submitted to the 

nion Counsel’s office. 
May the gross earnings totaled 
and in April they amounted 


4 expenses in May 
i to $4,034,453; in April they 
901,668. 


JAPANESE FACTORS 
MORE FAVORABLE 


Business, However, Shows Few 
Signs of Recovery 


Certain economic factors 4ffecting 
the Japanese business world are more 
favorable than a month ago though 
business in general shows only few 
signs of recovery from the present 
depression, according to cable advices 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce from Acting Commercial 
Attaché Butts. 

The financial] situation, which had 
been very unfavorable during April, 
improved during May. Lower bank 
rates and easier money have resulted 
from government payments and a 
more liberal policy on the part of 
bankers. The cost of living, which 
has declined steadily during the cur- 
rent year, decreased about 1.06 per 
cent during May. 

The adverse ‘trade balance for May 
was 14,900,000 yen, as compared with 
56,800, 000 yen in April. This improve- 
ment was the result not only of les- 
sened imports, but of increased ex- 
ports. Total imports for May were 
169,600,000 yen and total exports 154, 
700,000 yen. 

The money market, which had been 
unusually tight throughout April; im- 
proved during May. Bank rates were 
lowered, the money market became 
much easier and the commodity mar- 
kets recovered measurably. Paper 
currency outstanding at the end of 
April was 1,549,718,000 yen, a decrease 
of over 79,000,000 durtng the month. 

Labor unrest and strikes, which 
seemed to have a temporary cessation 
a few weeks ago, are again prominent. 

The Tokyo City Assembly has auth- 
orized the expenditure of 40,000,000 
yen for street improvements. 

A considerable decline in the wheat 
and barley crops is predicted by the 
Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. The depressed condition of 
the market caused smaller crops to be 
planted and weather conditions have 
been unfavorable. Japanese sugar 
refiners have failed to maintain prices 
by means of restriction and trade 
agreements. Prices in May were much 
below the minimum established by 
agreement. 

Dealers’ stocks of automobiles are 
estimated at about 1000. May sales 
were good. Stocks are being reduced 
— prospects for future sales are 
air. 


MARKET OPINIONS 


Munds & Winslow, New York— 
Although it is fairly likely that we 
shall witness the usual diminution itn 
the volume of stock market trading 
incident to the summer, we believe 
that seasonal dullness probably will 
provide the only interruption to the 
bull movement now in progress. The 
labor situation is none too satisfac- 
tory, viewed from the standpoint of 
the counsels given the men by their 
leaders, Aside from this feature, how- 
ever, the general position {is sound, 
and in our opinion suggests the wis- 
dom of accumulation on periods of 
irregularity and ease. Oils, raile and 
coppers look best, although the termi- 
nation of the coal strike would give 
the steels a brilliant outlook. 


Elmer H. Bright & Co.—Securities 
of high grade may be expected to re- 
spond to the ease in rfoney: for 
example, Liberty bonds, several of 
these issues having sold during the 
last few days at record high prices. 
A number of the best preferred stocks 
have, at the same time, sold at the 
highest prices for this year. 

The directors of the Great Northern 
railway, by their action in declaring 
the dividend at the regular rate, indi- 
cate that in their judgment, conditions 
in the Northwest point (oward im- 
provement. 


Schirmer, Atherton & Co.: It comes 
to us from pretty good authority that 
the greatest aggregation of wealth and 
power in the history of Wall Street 
is now arrayed on the constructive 
side of the market, and that the oper- 
ations of these men are planned to ex- 
tend away into 1923, and are grounded 
on commercial recovery and expan- 
sion, and on mergers and consolida- 
tions, which will make this present 
bull cycle go down into history as one 
of great combinations of hitherto in- 
dependent units, not only in steel, but 
in oil and railroads as well. 


Paine, Webber & Co.—At time 
when calculations show that a 640,000 
investment will purchase 100 shares 
in each of 22 standard railroads (all 
stock listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange) covering approximately 
70,000 miles of road and costly termi- 
nals in practically every city of im- 
portance in the United States, while 
the Government’s latest reports show 
winter wheat; cotton, corn, and spring 
wheat crops in flourishing condition, 
forecasting bountiful harvests and 
enormous traffic, the logical inference 
is that these roads will prosper and 
their stocks sell at higher prices. 


Hayden, Stone & Co.—We may, and 


probably shall, for some weeks, see 
an irregular stock market, without 
any definite tendency until the tech- 
nical position is improved, but it is 
most unlikely that we shall have any 
more severe break than we saw last 
week, while the inducements offered 
by the opportunity to borrow money 
easily, at low rates, for both commer- 
cial and business operation, is likely 
in time to result in greater profits, 
businesswise, which of course tends 
to increase the values of stock 
equities. 


GOLD CONCERN BUYS PROPERTY 


TORONTO, June 24—The Hollinger 
Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd., has pur- 
chased Schumacher Gold Mines, Ltd., 
which adjoins Hollinger on the east. Hol- 
linger has been given an option on the 
entire undertakings of Schumacher for 
$1,650,000, of which $165, 000 has been paid 
as a 2 


SUGAR IN GREAT DEMAND 
The feature of the sugar markets is 
the tremendous domestic demand for re- 
fined. Refiners are not in a position to 
fill demands, although practically every 


/ 


‘refinery in the east is running at ca- 


pacity and has orders sufficient to main- 
tain capacity operations for several | 
weeks, 5 ‘ 
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uncle and set to pegging shoes. 
is one of hard work and privation. 


The boy who bega 


has 9000 stores selling his product. 


William Lewis Douglas 
N 1876 a young man rented factoryyepace in a building in Brockton, Mass., 
borrowed $875, employed five helpers, and began manufacturing shoes. 
His ambition was to become “the greatest shoemaker in the world.” 


This was the same young man who later became Mayor of his town, state 
Representative and Senator, and was Governor of Massachusetts in 1905. 
He realized his ambition by becoming head of one of the largest shoe fac-, 
tories in the world, with an extensive chain of retail stores all over the 
country., The young man’s name is William Lewis Douglas. 

Reared in Plymouth, Mass., he was “bound-out” as a mere child to an 
Indeed the story of William Douglas’ youth 


Thayer of South Braintree, and several years later went out west. 
he came to Brockton, Mass., and entered the plant of Porter & Southworth 
as superintendent, Five years after that he went into business for himself. 
pegging shoes is still engaged in shoemaking, and 
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He became an apprentice to Anson 
In 1870 


KANSAS POWER 
PROJECT TAKES 
DEFINITE FORM 


Thousands of Acres of Land 
Along Grand River Will Be 
Used for Dam 400 Feet Long 


PARSONS, Kan. (Special Corre- 
spondence) — Work on the $20,000,000 
Grand River hydro-electric power 
project for northern Oklahoma is 
making progress. 

One of the first steps was taken 
when J. L. Brown, attorney for the 
corporation made up largely of New 
York bankers, began condemnation 
proceedings for 10,000 acres of the 
best bottom land along the Grand 
River. 

This caused great excitement in 
Ketchum, the small town on the Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad, 
which actually believes that its dream 
is about to come true. 

The completion of the dam means 
that the Ketchum that now is will be 
under water but this is causing no 
‘concern. Ketchum is ready to move 
to higher ground. The town plans to 
move four miles north and start an- 
other town tor the nucleus of a model 
city. 

The 8 hydroelectric projects 
is one of the largest in this part of the 
southeast. Plans call for a dam 4000 
feet long, with a maximum height of 
40 feet. Water will be impounded 
covering practically 10,000 square miles 
in Mayes, Delaware, and Ottawa 
counties. 

One of the State’s largest power 
plants will be located at Ketchum and 
it is proposed to generate only hydro- 
eléctric power at first. If demands 
increase, the new power unit is located 
conveniently to the new northern Okla- 
homa coal field, which affords plenty 
of cheap fuel. 


POOLED WOOL SAVES 
GROWERS MONEY 


INDIANA, Pa., June 24—More than 
$10,775 was realized by wool growers 
in Indiana County from the sale of the 
wool pooled through the Indiana 
County Sheep and Wool Growers’ 
Association. Bilis were received at 
the county farm bureau office here 
recently and the wool sold to a Balti- 
more bidder. 

The successful bidder offered 45 
cents a pound for the 1959 pounds 
graded as fine“ and 40.1 cents a 
pound for the remaining 24,676 
pounds, divided into four grades. 

Directors of the association express 
the belief the pool saved growers 
between 10 and 15 cents a pound as 
local wool prices ranged from 26 to 
39 cents a pound only. , 


EASTERN STEEL CO. 


‘MAY BUY WARWICK 


PHILADELPHIA, June 24—It is 
proposed that the Hastern Steel Com- 
pany exercise its option under the 
terms of the lease to buy the Warwick 


Iron & Steel Company for $1,500,000. | 


This will amount to $10 a share, par 
for Warwick stock, and ft is assumed 
that the stockholders, . upon consum- 
mation of the sale, will get in addi- 
tion accrued dividends of 5 cents a 
month from May 15. 

Eastern Steel stockholders will 
have to vote upon the proposal to buy 
the Warwick Company, and 60 days’ 
notice of a special meeting of stock- 
holders for this purpose will be given. 
It is understood that the directors 
decided upon such a meeting Wednes- 


day in New York, 


AUSTRALIA HAS 
AN ADVERTISING 
CUSTOMS TARIFF 


Consul Balch, Adelaide, Australia, 
calls attention in a report received by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce to the fact that the customs 
tariff of Australia provides an alter- 
nate duty of 10d. per pound, or 45 per 
cent ad valorem (whichever returns 


the higher duty), on catalogues, price 
lists, circulars, prospectuses, show 
cards, and photographic, lithographic, 
and other printed advertising matter. 
The customs regulations further pro- 
vide that demurrage at the rate of 2d. 
for each 24 hours or part thereof shall 
be charged on parcéls not claimed 
within 72 hours after notice has been 
given of the arrival of the package. 

Manufacturers who issue expensive 
catalogues and price lists often meet 
a very serious disadvantage when 
such packages arrive addressed to 
Australian business men, who find 
that they are required to pay duty and 
short postage. In many cases if the 
Australian merchant had previously 
been inclined to purchase in the Uni- 
ted States the Nne represented by the 
catalogue, its receipt in this manne 
offends him to such an extent that he 
refuses to give further consideration 
to any line that particular manufac- 
turer has to offer. American business 
houses should, therefore, make cer- 
tain that the duty is fully prepaid, and 
that packages bear the full amount 
of postage required, which may be 
done by means of stamps which are 
obtainable from the official represen- 
tative of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, room 610, No. 11, ä 
New York City. 


SILK SHIPMENT 
MAKES FAST TIME 


CHICAGO, June 24—A consignment 
of raw silk, valued at $4,500,000, in 
12 baggage cars, arrived here over the 


Atchison road, and after one car was 
cut out started for New York. It 
came through from San Francisco in 
67 hours and 30 minutes, two hours 
faster than the cratk passenger train. 
Railroads participating receive $67,090. 

This is the largest silk shipment 
ever made over this road and one of 
the largest and most valuable to cross 
the continent. 


WHOLESALE DRY 
GOODS HOLDS OWN 


CHICAGO, June 24—Wholesale dry 
goods business compares favorably 
with the corresponding week of last 
year, says the John V. Farwell Com- 
pany. Road sales show a slight de- 
crease both in volume and number of 
orders. Buyers have been in market 
in larger numbers. 

The sharp rise in raw cotton has 
made the cotton goods market very 
firm. Prints and percales for autumn 
are active. The textile strikes in East- 
ern mills seem very slow in settlement. 


CANAL TONNAGE 


7 


WASHINGTON, June, 24—All previ- 
ous.monthly records of American ton- 
nage through the Panama Canal were 
exceeded in May, according to returns 
received at the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. 

Of 243 vessels making the transit, 108 


aggregate net tonnage of 611,621. 
These American ships carried 608, 539 


tons of cargo and paid tolls aggregat- 


ing $506, 148.9%. 


RECORDS BROKEN 


were of American registry, with an 


Metallurgical Trades Dis- 
| play Activity 


WASHINGTON, June 24—The pass- 
ing of the May 31 reparations crisis 
afforded a certain amount of relief to 
the tension in the French financial 
and industrial world, but the subse- 
quent f of the international 
bankers’ committee to négotiate a loan 
for 5 has created a new ele- 
ment of uncertainty, \However, says 
Commercial Attaché Huntington, in a 
cable to the United States Department 

of. Co ree, cotton textiles, shoe, 
building, and metallurgical industries 
show a very satisfactory activity at 
the present time, and have favorable 
‘prospects for the immediate future. 
Un loyment has been practically 
eliminated, and in the more active in- 
dustries prospects of an actual short- 
ag labor is experienced. Agricul- 
tural prospects have improved. 


Steel Industry’s Gains 


onsiderable improvement has, been 
experienced in the steel industry, 
chiefly due to the continuance of ex- 
ports to Germany mede possible by 
the inability of the German works to 
quote prices and guarantee deliyeries. 
The price of French pig iron is now 
declared to be as low as the German, 
and production continues — increase 
in both France and Lorraine, The ex- 
ports to Germany are are ly in the 
form of semi-finished products. Some 
companies are seriously considering 
f hting more blast furnaces and 

rting idle mills. “The structural 
— comptoir has noted increased 
sales during May, due to generally 
increased: building activity, especially | N 
in the devastated r ns. | 

Cotton spinning active in the 


mandy spi 8 and weavers have 
orders ah for several weeks. 
Weavers in the Vosges region and Al- 
sace are busy, the latter finding a good 
demand from Germany. 

Shoe manufacturers continue to re- 
ceive heavy orders, and retail sales 
are in excess of the normal level. 
Orders for delivery in the autumn 
have been arriving regularly, and 
there is little prospect of reduction of 
output, although the season is usually 
over at this time. Patent leather is 
in greatest demand, but sales of sole 
and upper leather are active. 
tanning business is 1 
the market for tann hides and 
skins is good. 


Lumber Market Dull 


The market for lumber from e 
United States continues to de dull. 
Some rather large purchases have 
been made in Sweden, but practically 
all important orders are being placed 
in Central and Eastern Europe where 
the exchange is more favorable, 

Developments during May would 
confirm the view that the French au- 
tomobile industry has now turned the 
corner, and sales of representative 
cars are gradually increasing. In 
order tq facilitate the sale of cheaper 
automobiles, a bill was presented to 
the Chamber of Deputies on May 23 
which plans to exempt cars valued at 
less than 15,000 francs from payment 
of the luxury tax: The 1923 budget 
bill requests a materially increased 
appropriation for aiding motor-bus 
transportation services, 

The heavy chenticals industry is im- 
proving, with business much better 
than a year ago and prices well main- 
tained. Chemicals for tanning, glass- 
works, and paints, however, still re- 
main inactive. Synthetic products for 
perfumes are satjefactory. 

The recent release of the 1920 6 per 
cent Government Rentes to free trad- 
ing, marks the end of the Government 
pegging of loans. All the Government 
loans are reported to be pt ing up 
well in market operations. The Bourse 
is less optimistic than during thé first 
week Of June, but remains frm. 

The Bank of France has shown no 
important change during the last 


month | 
Labor and Agriculture 
The number of workers receiving 
Government unemployment oer euee 
has been steadily decreasing since 


were so listed, to 5600 in May, 1922. A 
shortage of labor has already been felt 
in several lines, notably steel, textiles, 
uf dune and shoe industries. 

The Paris retail price index, based 
on the 1914 average of 13 foodstuffs 
commodities, has increased from 194 
in Merch to 204 in April, and 2 in 
May. ~ 

On May 1 crop conditions were rated 
at an average of 60 per cent, as com- 
pared with 73 per cent a year ago. 


warm and dry weather recéhtly expe- 
rienced is expected to have a favorable 


effect. 


COTTON CONDITION GOOD 
NEW YORK, June 24—Jay & Co.'s 
estimate of the condition of cotton as of 
June 17 is for an average of 71 on a 
planted area of 34.650,000 acres, or 9 per 
cent more than last year. The indicated 
yield is 11,100,000 bales of lint. 
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Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange 
of New York 


We have bm N a special 
Sinclair Oil 
‘which will be seat upon 


Stocks Bought, Sold or Quoted 
in all markets. 


Accurate quotations obtaina 
Boerd Room. ee Ot oe 


Phone Congress 8750 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON | 


Textiles, Shoes, ‘Building, und 


mandy spinners. districts, and Nor- 


March, 1921, when a total of 91,225 | reacted 


During April and the early part of 
May heavy rains prevailed, but the 


‘SOUTHERN YEAR| te 


Earnings Increased With Re- 
newed Activity 


Kansas City Southern gross and net 
earnings in May and the five months 
ended with May were not as large as 
in the corresponding periods of 1921, 
May gross totaled $1,678,578, a de- 
crease of $149,401. as compared with 
the corresponding month las year, 
and gross in the five months ended 
May this year was 87,381,811, com- 
pared with n in the first five 
months of 192 


Here are a revenues, operating 
expenses, and net after taxes in each 
of the first five months of the current 


pe a 
t of Commerce, 
| — in =— shows some 


2 14 678,578 


year: 
y wen 22 1,802,758 72 
March 


1,015,850 
$7,381,811 $5,568,530 $1,305,224 


perating expenses in May totaled 
$1, 237844 and were equal to 76.2 per 
cent of gross r ues, as compared 
with 75.6 per cent of all revenues ap- 
lied to operating expenses 
4.7 per cent in March, 74.9 per cent in 
February and 76.4 per cent in January. 


er a An ae 


Cae 


224 ian 1 


12 ti firat five seine of 1921 the! ſocomoti 


pared ratio was 72.3 per cent, as 
with 76.4 per cent in the five 
—— ended May of the pry igh an 
Kansas City Southern fre 

enues are derived about 4 

from the mining industry, 

from lumber and lather aed . 15 
per cent from agricultural products, 
Increased activities at the mines may 
bring nearly 30 per cent of 1922 total 
revenues, and large crops this year 
should increase revenues also, al- 
though little in this regard can be ex- 
pected until there has been further 
improvement in. business, as nearly 
one-third of all the freight carried. by 
Kansas City Southern 18 composed of 
manufactured products, 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
TRADE OPPORTUN ITY 


NEW YORK, June 23—Norman C. 
Stenning, agent or the Anglo-Ameri- 
can ank. Ltd., in this city, who has 
just returned from South America, 
sees a steady improvement in South 
American business and thinks that ex- 
porters s be able to expand their 


tat ee e . 
Telations W 0 
friendly’ than 


have ngver been more 
at the present time. 

„Everything indicates the possfbil- 
ity ot increasing trade along substan- 
tial lines,“ he said. The prospects of 
the nitrate industry, of such vital im- 
portance to Chile, are good. Higher 
prices. for cotton and sugar, two of 
Peru’s principal items of export, have 
favorably on the general pros- 
perity of that country. Copper min- 
ae and smelting have .been cbr a 

a fair percentage of capacity in 
— of low prices for the metal.“ 
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gay industrial situation in 


e not very satisfactory, with 
— g prices and Labor isturb- 
an 


Briefly summarized conditions in 


the Near Eastern countries are as fol- 


lows: 
Bulgaria and Finland 
Agricultural conditions in Bu 


tive. The exchange value 

has risen since the middle ot May 

from .007 to .0075, but the general 

financial position is not good. It is 

almost impossible to secure cash pay- 

bill ts, and banks are wes discounting 
8. 
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considerable shipments of pape: . 
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Jugoslovakia and 
More stable exchange is 

important change in the J 

situation. 

the unfavorable harvest 25 

gotiations wi American &1 

a large loan tor the constr 
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GOOD, SAYS BANKER] repair raitways, 


He erent 


RAILROAD ‘FINANCING — 
WASHIN N, N 
Erie & Western road 
authority to issue $1,300,000 6 per cent 
promissory notes for refunding $800,000 
5% per cent demand notes and $200,000 
6 cent demand notes, and funding 


per 
$300,000 6 per 
all held by the New York Central road. 
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Exempt Ren Massachusetts and normal Federal Income Tax 


Boston Ge Gas Company 


6% per cent Cumulative Preferred Stock 
“Par Value $100 


1 ! 


Red 


Divic dends payable February Ist and August Ist. 
eemable in whole or in part at 105 on any 


dividend date upon 30 days’ notice. 
Preferred as to dividends and in case of liquidation. 


Price 105 and dividend 


* 


The net“ earnings of the combined companies available for 
interest charges and dividends averaged 81,89, 562.97 per year 
during the last 1014 years, or nearly four times the total divi- 
dend requirements on this issue. 


(accrued from June 120 


To yield 6.39 per cent. 065 


115 Devonshire St. 
216 Berkeley St. 


BOSTON 7 
10 Weybosset 


Kidder, Peabody S Ca: 


Founded in 1665 


18 Broad St. 
45 East 42nd St. 
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PETROLEUM STOCK 
METEORIC RISE 
RARE SPECTACLE 


Mexican Advances Nearly 49 
Points in Few Days—Small 
Floating Supply and Huge 
Turnover 


In the six days of trading beginning 
June 16 Mexican Petroleum has almost 
monopolized the attention of traders 
in the New York stock market. In its 
sensational flight from 134% at the 
close June 15 it has risen a total of 
48% points to 183% at the close 
Thursday. This advance was ac- 
complished with a turnover of 332,900 
shares. 

Floating Supply Small 
One of the perennial mysteries of 
the “Street” is the rapidity with which 
the small floating supply of Mexican 
Petroleum stock changes hands dur- 
ing periods of market activity. The 
company has 431,657 shares of com- 
mon stock, of which Pan-American 
Petroleum owned on Dec. 31, last, 
$14,610 shares. Officials have’ re- 
tedly denied that Pan-American 
parted with any of its holdings 
of Mexican Petroleum, so that the 
minority supply of the stock is cer- 
tainly no more that 117,000 shares. 
Beyond private investors’ holdings the 
floating supply in Wall Street must 
be less than 75,000 shares. This has 
changed hands more than four times 
in six days 

Pan-American stock has not kept 
pace with that of its subsidiary, either. 
in activity or the extent of its rise. 
The par value of the stock is $50, and 
it is generally considered that its 
market value should be about half 


that of Mexican Petroleum. At the 
_ Close June 15 this relation very 

_ Obtained, with Pan-American 
and Mexican at 134%. 


nearly 
at 6614 
The total ad- 
Vance for the six days has been only 
-. 120% points for Pan-American, how- 
By ever, with transactions of 1,001,562 
_ There are 1,001,459 shares of Pan- 

“A” outstanding, none of 
hich is locked up in the treasury of 


Aber companies, so that the supply of 


es for trading purposes is ample. 
arently traders. prefer the stock 
| easily influenced. Despite its 

; pitfalls, even the short side in 
Petroleum seems to have at- 

‘lor In connection with one 
cularly „Sharp spurt Thursday 
noon it was rumored that the 
order of a trader who was 
5000 sHiares had been uncovered. 


Figures 
aa ~The following table shows the trans- 


EFFICIENCY GAIN 
IN SUGAR et | 


Philippine Standard Fast Rising 
to That of Hawaiian Islands 


MANILA, P. L, May .9 (By ait, 
Efficiency of the sugar centrals in the 
Philippine Islands is approaching the 
Hawaiian standard, according to 
records in the offices of the Philippine 
Sugar Centrals agency on the eix cen- 
trals controlled by the Philippine 
National bank in the Island of 
Negros. 

E. W. Kopke, supervising chemist 
of the agency, who has returned to 
Manila from a four months’ stay in 
Negros, where the bank’s centrals are 
located, said: 

“The average number of tons of 
cane per ton of sugar at the bank’s 
six centrals is 8.53, compared with the 
average of 8.61 for Hawaii in 1921. 
The average factory efficiency for five 
of these centrals for the season is 91.8. 
This is a very favorable record when 
all the conditions aré considered. Our 
milling results are somewhat below 
those in Hawaii, but the boiling-house 
recovery compares favorably with re- 
sults in Hawaii. The degree of exhaus- 
tion of final molasses is 38.5 for 
Hawaii, and our mills are on a par 
with this record. 

“There is less ash in Philippine 
cane juices and sugar than there is in 
those of Hawaii, which gives our 
sugar better refining character'stics. 
Hawaiian cane averages 18 per cent 
more fiber per ton of cane than our 
cane, but practically all our centrale 
have been able tö get along without 
additional fuel. 

“The planters are co-operating with 
us heartily in every way which is 
especially important in its bearing on 
future production and increased pro- 
duction per acre under cultivation. 
Twenty-five experimental flelds are 
now under the supervision of the 
bureau of science where problems of 
fertilizing etc., are being solved.“ 


MAY WITNESSES 
AN OUTPUT GAIN 
IN AUTOMOBILES 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


WASHINGTON, June 24—Another 
large gain in production of passenger 
automobiles and trucks during May 
was reported yesterday by the United 
States Department of Commerce, ex- 
plaining to some extent the rise in 
securities of motor companies on the 
stock exchanges. 

The total production of passenger 
cars in May, so far reported to the 
department, amounted to 231,699, com- 
pared with 197,221 in April. This is 
an increase of nearly 18 per cent. The 


CAR LOADINGS RISE DESPITE COAL ST RIKE, 
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The steady improvement in loadings of revenue 
freight on American railroads until the autumn of 1921, 
as shown by the above chart, testifies to the improve- 
ment of business conditions made during the year. 
drop in loadings in November and December is a normal 
development and is chiefly accounted for by the seasonal 
let-up in the coal and grain movement. 
The accompanying 
chart shows the idle cars in good order only. 

Normally the early months of each year witness a 


drop idle cars naturally increase. 


decline in car loadings. The opposite 


rent year was helieved by some to indicate a nrarked 
trade ‘revival, but a considerable part of it was — to the 
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stimulated movement of coal in anticipation of the strike. 
Cars were not only used to move coal, but were also 
employed in considerable.numbers to store it. 

With the begirfning of the strike on April 1 coal 
loadings’ dropped sharply and this brought down total 
Beginning with the middle of that month, 
however, total loadings again started upward and they 
have now reached the high point of the year in spite 
of the loss of coal traffic, indicating that general busi- 
ness has actually improved considerably. The latest re- 
port on car loading did not give separate figures for 
grain and general merchandise loadings covering the 
week ended June 10 and consequently these are not 
shown on this chart. 


CHINESE TRADE 
CONDITIONS ARE 
NOW IMPROVING 


Peking and Tientsin Open but 


* 


7 for 
American Phonographs 


German phonographe have for the 
first time recently appeared on sale 
at Aden, Red Sea district, says Con- 
sul Cross in a report to the United 
States Department of Commerce. 
These machines are small but at- 
tractively painted, a feature which 
appeals strongly to the native pur- 


POLISH ARE 
BUYING FARM 
IMPLEMENTS 


Improvement of Situation 
Rural Districts Opens 


in 


WASHINGTON, June 24—A general 
improvement in British foreign trade 
is reported by Commercial Attaché 


of Commerce. Total imports in May 


and total exports £2,538,000 greater. 

Re-exports decreased £234,000, but 

were still £1, ** og over the re-export 

values of May, 1 

The total ——— for May, compared 
with April, 1922, were: 

May, 1922 

88,814,000 

58,045,000 

8.965, 000 


The largest increase in 
ports and exports was in raw ma- 
terials and articles mainly manufac- 
tured. General recuperation in all 
classifications of exports is evident. 

Exports of each key commodity dur- 
ing May showed improvement over 
the figures for April. The shipments 
of coal amounting to 5,057,000 tons 
show an increase of 61 000 tons over 
the flgures for the preceding month. 
| A decrease in the export price for 
iron and steel is to be noted from a 
comparison of the quantity and value 
figures for the months of April and 
May. During the former month 259,- 
000 tons were valued at £4,994,000, 
whereas during May 273,000 tons were 
valued at £4,831,000, which indicates 
approximately an 8 per cent decrease. 
Like decreases are evident in the ex- 
port valuations for cotton goods and 
woolen worsted tissues. These are 
approximately 3 per cent and 6 per 
cent, respectively. 


SWEDEN'S OUTLOOK 
FOR BUSINESS IS 
MUCH BRIGHTER 


WASHINGTON, June 24—Although 
the economic situation of Sweden is 
still! unfavorable, the outlook is 
brighter this month than at any time 
during the last year, says Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Sorenson, in a 
cable to the United States Department 
of Commerce. Increased activity is 
noted in some of the principal indus- 
tries, and future market prospects for 
Swedish products are more encourag- 
ing in view of decreased foreign com- 
petition and increased demand. 

Labor conflicts have been settled 
with new wage rates in effect, and 
unemployment shows an encouraging 
decline. The check in the downward 
trend of Swedish price indices during 
the last three months is responsible 
for the sentiment that prices are be- 
coming stabilized. The stock market 
activities are characterized by rising 


April, 1922 
£80,661,000 
55,507,000 
9,199,000 


both im- 


Tower, in a cable to the Department 
were £8,153,000 greater than in April, 


favorable e exaggerated esti- 


mates of possible sales of automotive 
products in foreign markets is strik- 


ingly shown by M. H. Hoepli, assistant 
chief of the automotive division of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, in an article in the forthcom- 
ing issue of Commerce Reports. 

A contract or agreement in which 4 
dealer takes upon himself the obliga- 
tion of — of a certain number 
of a manufacturer’s cars, is an instru- 
ment serving as a guide to both 
parties concerned, says Mr. Hoepli; 
for the manufacturer it represents 
a basis for future production; for the 
dealer it serves as a form by which he 
gauges his sales efforts. By its very 
nature, the agreement should thus 
result in benefit to both of the con- 
tracting parties; if it works to the 
detriment of one of them, the agree- 
ment is faulty. 


Past Unfavorable Results 


Years of extreme commercial fluc- 
tuations, such as 1918, 1919, on one 
hand and 1920, 1921, on the other hand, 
are likely to witness a maximum of 
unsound contracts and their detri- 
mental results. In 1918 and 1919 the 
dealers in American cars could sell 
all the cara they were able to obtain 
from the manufacturers, and in order 
to obtain a certain number of cars 
they became used to asking for a mul- 
tiple of this number. Consequently, 
sales estimates were exaggerated and 
sales agreements “inflated.” In 1920 
and 1921, the years of deflation. and 
depression, the manufacturers, in 
order to deplete their inventories, held 
dealers to their contracts with a result 
that most of the latter had consider 
able financia! hardship and many of 
them went into bankruptcy. 

In 1922, the consequences of the last 
four years’ experience make them- 
selves felt. The dealers who were 
chiefly responsible for the overesti- 
mates and unsound contracts are plac- 
ing conservative estimates. However, 
the results of the most rapid improve- 
ment in the home market already re- 
flects itself in the attitude of the Amer- 
ican manufacturer. 

The reasonable, in many instances, 
perhaps, overpessimistic estimates of 
the foreign representatives are se- 
verely criticized, and frequently bur- 
densome contracts are forced upon 
them—even at the risk of losing well- 
established dealers, or at least their 
good will. 


Canton Is Still in Grip 
of War 


chaser. They are of the hornless 
type, which also is an attraction, be- 
cause the careless use to which the 


total truck production in May was 
24,603 machines, compared with 22,227 


ie in Mexican Petroleum and 


-American for the six days ending prices and increased turnover. 


“Promisin ealers” 
The money market continues easy s» 


Several such instances have lately 
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at 
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x best in two years. 


June 22, the high and low each day 
_ and advance for-the day: 
"MEXICAN PETROLEUM 
Date Low Adv. 
8% 
205 
14% 
91, 
51 
za 81, 

9 48%, 
. b eeermic n PETROLEUM “A” 
pak ine „600 68% 


Shares High 
135 

144% 
146 

158% 

- 167% 

171% 


At 
ay i 


—— 46 19.900 
21 28923242 6„46* 37.800 


© market value of Pan-American's 
ngs of Mexican Petroleum stock 
erage 1 315, 


ote 15 been approximately 513,000. 


e same period. 


: ce "IMPROVEMENT IS 


GENERAL WORD 
FOR TRADE TREND 


Improvement, slow and careful in 


dome areas, relatively fast in others, 


is still the word most commonly used 
in describing the progress of dis- 
_  tributive trade, of industry and of 
_  frops in the United States, says Brad- 
_ §treet’s weekly review of domestic 
trade, which continues: There is more 
_ doing in June, however, than there 
_ was in May, in which month things 
: — over April, and the advance 
over June a year ago is, of course, 
unmistakable. Indeed, except for 
short veriods in the autumn of last 
year and of 1920, reports as to trade, 
Industry and collections are about the 
The week’s price 
movement has been upward and fhe 
food index has advanced. Failures are 
‘slightly more numerous. 

Best trade reports come from the 
west, with mail-order houses making 
excellent comparisons. Crops there 
have held their own well despite some 
complaints of dry weather. 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 
WANTED IN INDIA 


American electrical goods manufac- 
turers and exporters seem to be over- 
looking the possibilities of the markets 
of India and Ceylon. Some, in fact, 
concede this territory to the British. 
In the opinion of Trade Commissioner 
R. A. Lundquist, who carefully sur- 
veyed the markets on the ground, India 
is capable of very substantial develop- 
ment as a market for American elec- 
trical manufactures. 

According to Mr. Lundquist, who is 
very well known in electrical mer- 
_ ehandising centers in the United States, 
American specialties can compete very 
favorably in quality and price with 
those from other exporting countries. 


TZECHO-SLOVAK COTTON STOCKS 


—.— the diesolutién of the Purchasing 
Selling Association of Tzecho-Slovak 
Cotton Manufacturers, the Tzecho-Slovak 
Government has available for sale 2,220,- 
000 pounds of cotton yarns and about 100 
bales of cotton. The association’s deficit 
is reported as amounting to 290,000,000 
¢rowns, says Trade Commissioner Ger- 
mer. Prague, in a report received by the 


_textile.division of the United States wigs 


- partment of Commerce. 


in April. Reports came in from com- 
panies that had not previously re- 
ported. This necessitated a revision 
of the figures for earlier months. For 
the month of May 91 companies re- 
ported on passenger-car production 
and 82 companies on trucks. 

With a few exceptions, the following 
table represents the production of 
identical firms for each month so far 
this year. 

8 1 Trucks 
9.344 
13.121 
19.651 
22.227 


24.603 


MARKED DECLINE IN 
TRCTOR SALES IN 
CANADA PROVINCES 


A total of 3438 tractors were sold in 
the Prairie Provinces of Canada dur- 
ing. 1921, according to a report re- 
ceived by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Consul 
General Brittain, Winnipeg. Of these, 
1057 were sold in the province of 
Manitoba, 1655 in Saskatchewan, and 
716 in Alberta. 

This.represents sales of new ma- 
chines only, in all sizes, the largest 
proportion being included in the two 
classes from 6 to 12-horsepower, and 
from 10 to '20-horsepower. A limited 
number of machines of from 14 to 25- 
horsepower and 16 to 32- -horsepower 
was sold. 

These figures indicate a very 
marked decrease as compared with 
tractors sold in 1920. The number of 
machines sold in 1921 is slightly more 
than 33 per cent of the total number 
sold in 1920. © 

The decreased sale is accounted for 
largely by the depressed condition in 
the market for agricultural imple- 
ments, and not to any deficiency in 
the operation of the tractors them- 
selves. It is estimated that in 1921 
there.were 33,000 tractors in Western 


$24,250,000. 


INDUSTRIES IN 
BELGIUM TAKING 
FORWARD STEPS 


WASHINGTON, June 24— Belgian 
business and industries generally as- 
sumed a more favorable aspect during 
the last month, says a cable report to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce from acting Commercial At- 
taché Cross. May bank clearings in- 
creased by 40 per cent over April, 
interest rates were lowered, and the 
Bourse showed more strength. 

The metallurgical industries have 
made gains, with prices stable ‘for 
the most part, although some doubt 
is expressed as to the permanence of 
this improvement. Cotton textiles im- 
proved notably, and the financing of 

a large yarn order to Rumania under 
the 1921 Government Export Guaran- 
tee law, presents an important devel- 
opment. 

The glass industry is more optimis- | 
tic, but chemicals are feeling the ef- 
fects of overproduction. More activity 
is experienced in sales of light motor 
cars. The agricultural situation, al- 
though only fair, offers better pros- 
pects than during the previous month. 


Canada, of which the total value was 


Conditions are generally quiet at. 288 
werp. N 


WASHINGTON, June 24— The situ- 
ation in China is very seriously 
affected by the political complications, 
but General Wu's victory has evi- 
dently clearec the Yangtze Valley 
area, and Peking and Tientsin are 
both again open to trade, according 
to a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attaché Ar- 
nold. In Canton the crisis continues. 

As evidence of the financial] crisis 
existing there, the notes of the Prov- 
inde of Kwantung are offered at 40 
per cent discount. Money, throughout 
China -is tight and loans are hard to 
negotiate, probably due to an exceed- 
ingly low stock of silver. 

Japan is lending money to Chinese 
cotton mills, and Japanese in Man- 
churia are seeking to interest their 
Government in investments there. 

The declared exports from China 
to the United States for the March 
quarter, 1922, show a slight increase 
over 1921. Piece goods are bringing 
higher prices, and “Chinese cotton 


mills are running full time on yarn}. 


and gray goods, anticipating a market 
which does not actually exist at pres- 
ent. Lumber stocks are double nor- 
mal and trade is depressed. 

Steel buyers are holding off, pend- 
ing settlement of political disturb- 
ances. The British have cut their 
steel prices 10s. a ton. Copper 
imports for minting and other pur- 
poses are abnormally heavy. Ger- 
man dyes are dominating-the market 
at low prices. In the export mar- 
kets. Germany is particularly active 
‘in exports of hides and goat skins. A 
large silk crop is expected if pressent 
conditions continue. Shipping is par- 
ticularly active and passenger steam- 
ers are booking to capacity. 


GERMAN IRON AND. 
STEEL EXPORTS ARE 
IN LARGER VOLUME 


Exports of fron and steel products 
from Germany amounted to 178,544 
metric tons in March, as compared 
with 147,724 tons in February and 
190,656 tons in January, reports the 
iron and steel division of the United 
States Department of Commerce. This 
recovery seems a respite from the 
difficult situation which the German 
steel manufacturers are facing, due to 
the gradually increasing cost of man- 
ufacture and the cessation of the ad- 
vantage gained by the falling value of 
the mark. A large gain was recorded 
in imports also, which totaled 124,346 
tons in March, an increase of 53 per 
cent over February, and 25 per cent 
over January. 

The greatest gains made in the 
March exports over those of February 
were: Pig iron, scrap, and ferro- 
alloys; rails and accessories; bar iron, 
hoops, and girdérs; bridge and other 
structural work; wire rope and cord; 
rolls; plates and sheets; wire and cut 
nails and tacks, Imports during March 
show large advances ‘over the previous 
month in ‘bar iron, hoops, and girders: 
| pig iron and ferro-alloys: ecrap; 
plates and sheets; tubes, and fittings. 

Based on the figures for the first 
three months of this year, estimates 
for Germany’s foreign trade in iron 
and steel during 1922 would be about 
1,220,000 tons of imports and 2,070,000 
tons of exports. These figures, if sus-. 
tained, will make this year’s foreign | 
trade larger than that for 1921. 


horns are subjected in many cases 
speedily ruined the sound box on 
former machines. Other minor fea- 
tures, such as the detachable char- 
acter of the sound box when not in 
use, also are arousing favorable 
comment. 

The most attractive aspect of the 
new machines, however, is the price. 
The Austrian machines were sold at 
65 rupees each. The German instru- 
ments can be purchased for 28 
rupees, including six small records, 
put up in an attractive album. The 
records are only four inches in 
diameter. The selections are exclu- 
sively instrumental and band pieces. 
The machines, will, however, play 
full-sized records. 

American phonographs occasion- 
ally reached his market in the pre- 
war days and still have the reputa- 
tion of being the best, but the mar- 
ket has recently been neglected by 
American exporters. 
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ECONOMIC GAINS 
ARE REPORTED IN 
ITALIAN CIRCLES 


WASHINGTON, June 24—Continued 
improvement in the Italian fmancial 
and industrial situation is reported 
by Commercial Attaché MacLean, 
Rome, in a cable to the United States 
Department of Commerce. 

Government revenues during May 
totaled 667,000,000 lire, an increase of 
8,000,000 compared with the similar 
period in 1921, though considerably 
less than those of April of this year 
which totaled 1,387,524,263 lire. 

The total February imports 
amounted to 1,057,000,000 lire and 
exports to 716,000,000, indicating a 
decided improvement in the trade bal- 
ance. Business failures totaled 291 in 
April, showing a slight increase over 
the previous month. 

The Bachi index of wholesale 
prices, based on the average price in 
1920 of 76 commodities, registered 
83.84 for May, as compared with 84.37 
for April of this year. Unemploy- 
ment in Italy, which reached the high 
point of 610,819 on Feb. 1, registered 
432,373 on May 1. 

The total Italian public debt, in- 
cluding the note circulation on April 
30, was 115,000,000,000, of which 
Amount 26,000,000,000 lire are notes 
of less than one-year maturity. 


BRITISH COTTON 
TRADE SITUATION 


Indications are that there is a pos- 
sibility of Lancashire, Eng., losing a 
very valuable part of its cotton trade, 
namely in prints and dyed goods, due 
to high finishing charges, says Con- 
sul Holaday, Manchester, reporting 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

The recovery in British cotton goods 
exports evidenced during the current 
year has been in gray yarns and gray 
cloths. Switzerland and Germany, as 
well as far eastern countries, are 
buying very large quantities of gray 
goods. 


A. 


LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET 


The Liverpool cotton market for April 
is reported by Consul Washington, Liver- a 
pool, to have been generally quiet and 
featureless, sales being far below those of 
February and March. Actual sales at 
Liverpool in April totaled 137,420 baths, of 
which 89,400 were American, a decrease 
of 11,000 bales of American cotton and 
23,000 bales of all other kinds, 


Orders for agricultural implements 
from Polish landowners have in- 
creased greatly, says Consul Hoover, 
Danzig, in a report to the United 
States Department of Commerce. In 


Upper Silesia also the situation has 
improved to such an extent that in 
many instances local factories have 
had to postpone delivery on account 
of the difficulties experienced in the 
manufacture, of special parts. 

During recent years, the consul 

states, Polish landowners have been 
buying only the most necessary im- 
plements, but this year the demand 
is much greater than.before the war. 
It is probable that this favorable trend 
will be maintained, although prices 
for agricultural implements, such as 
plows, cultivators, potato diggers, etc., 
have increased greatly. 
* Agriculturists pay the enormous 
prices without quibbling, as they do 
not wish to delay the replenishment 
of their stocks. A large demand is 
noticeable for drill planters and fer- 
tilizer spreaders, as well as for fer- 
tilizer .grinders. 

According to a report from a well 
informed source there are 182 agri- 
cultural machinery factories operating 
in Poland at the present time. Ninety- 
three of these are in Congress Poland, 
29 in Pomerania, 42 in Posen Province, 
and 18 in Galician Province. 
however, cannot be compared with 
Upper Silesian factories as many of 
them are not much more than shops. 

Certain factories in Poland have 
combined under the name of “United 
Polish Factories of Agricultural Ma- 
chinery and Implements.” Recently 
it has been rumored that they have 
sought to establish a connection with 
the Tzecho-Slovakian iron industry 
whereby the latter country would sup- 
ply those special parts which cannot 
be manufactured in Upper Silesia. 

Polish farmers are of the opinion 
that Upper Silesia will serve them 
best and certain Polish machinery fac- 
tories are said to be trying to place 
their personnel in Upper Silesian fac- 
tories, with the intention of ,using 
them later in their own factories. 


SCANDINAVIANS 
LIKE AMERICAN 
HARD WOODS BEST 


Assistant Trade Commissioner Soren- 
sen, Copenhagen, reports to the United 
States Department of Commerce that 
the demand for American hard woods 
in the Scandinavian markets has in- 
creased considerably during the last 
couple of months, and when compared 
with the generally depressed market 
conditions which prevailed in 1921 and 
the early part of 1922, it might even 
be characterized as brisk. 


Complete exhaustion of high-price, 


pre-boom stocks, general improvement 
in the industries consuming this type 
of lumber, and decreased competition 
from German exporters are some of 
the principal factors causing the 
larger demand for American hard 
woods. 

American prices are now almost at 

level with German quotations, and 
na the quality of an hard woods 
received in Scandinavia is of a de- 
cidedly inferior grade, the competition 
from Germany and Austria (especially 
felt a8 belo ) is no longer so keenly 
elt as ore . 


These, 


: 


and a further reduction in the dis- 
count rate is being talked of. The note 
circulation continues to show further 
deflation since the beginning of the 
year, and the exchange value of the 
crown is fluctuating, between narrow 
limits, in the neighborhood of par. 


ASSOCIATED DRY 
GOODS DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK, June 24—The Associ- 
ated Dry Goods directors next week 
will take dividend action on all classes 
of stock. Regular quarterly dividends 
of 1 per cent on $14,985,000 common 
stock, 1% per cent on $13,818,700 first 
preferred stock and 1% per cent on 
$6,725,000 second preferred stock are 
expected. 

There has been a report that the 
rate on the common stock would de 
increased this year. The-management, 
whose conservatism and foresight 
brought the campany through the de- 
preseion in strong shape, are averse to 
increasing the rate at this.time. The 
management has always signified its 
wish to conserve resources so that the 
equity behind the preferred should be 
strengthened and the common divi- 
dend be secure. 

It is estimated that for the first six 
months of 1922 Associated Dry Goods 
will show a net after taxes of approx- 
imately $1,000,000. This is sufficient 
to take care of dividend requirements 
on all three classes of stock for that 


* 


period. 


CANCELLATION OF 
EUROPEAN DEBTS 


ST. LOUIS, June 23— Every day 
the call comes more clearly for 
America to assist in working out the 
economic and social problems con- 
fronting the peoples of the earth,” 
said President M ams of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, before the 
Illinois Bankers Association. 

Regarding Europe’s debt to us, Mr. 
McAdams expressed the opinion that 
there was no need for cancellation. 
“Forgiving. a debt,” he said, 
cements a friendship; making terms 
of payment easy but ultimately insist- 
ing on payment increases mutual re- 
spect of creditor and debtor and 
makes for stability of character. 

“D. R. Forgan, of Chicago, has 
pointed out no one can see far enough 
into the future to tell whether at the 
end of another quarter of a century 
the situation may be reversed and 
America find herself, after some great 
financial upheaval, financially in debt 
to the world. We-would certainly ep 
then wish to request cancellation of 
such indebtedness, and the sensible 
course would seem to be the keeping 
of these obligations intact against a 
rainy day—not simply for their mone- 
tary value but for the increased influ- 
ence this country may exert in read- 
justment of world conditions—the re- 
bullding of, world prosperity.” 


NEW ZEALAND STEEL IMPORTS 


Iron and steel imports into New Zea- 
land during February, 1922, amounted to 
5566 tons, according to a report published 
by the United States. Department of 
Commerce. On the general import clas- 
sification galvanized plates and sheets, 
‘and. tubes, pipes and scape age were the 
most prominent, imports of the former 
3 1758 tons, while those of the lat- 
ter. 1210 tons 


“rarely | —— 


come to the attention of the auto- 
motive division. In one case, which 
may serve as an illustration, an — 
ican manufacturer, who was about to 
introduce his new medium-price car 
in a market, went so far as to re- 
quest that a very successful dealer of 
highest standing, and with an excel- 
lent sales and service organization 
back of him, pledge himself to sell a 
number of cars over twice as big as 
the highest mark ever reached by 4 
well-established competitive car of the 
same class. The situation is the more 
noteworthy as in the face of most 
favorable offers from European manu- 
facturers, this dealer has remained 
singularly faithful to American motor 
cars and tires. While thus the un-: 
doubtedly most desirable dealer re- 
fused to be forced into a contract to 
which he could not whole-heartedly 
subscribe, the manufacturer was rely 
ing upon a number of solicitations for 
the agency of this car from parties 
which were willing to meet his con- 
ditions. A careful investigation on the 
part of the local representative of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, who is highly regarded by the 
automotive industry, showed that 
these offers came from parties that 
had either no standing whatever, or 
no previous experience, or no cap- 
ital to back them up, or no selling and 
servicing organization. What would’ 
the results have been, had the agency 
of the American car been accorded to 
one of these promising prospective 
dealers? 

The lesson is plein. The past record 
of a dealer is more important for 
future business than promising esti- 
mates. If a dealer has been success* 


kul in the past, his pla 


followed, although they 
over-sensitive, as he knows) 
tory better than the manu 


MANILA BUYS JAPAN MUSLINS “ 

Manifests at Manila indicate that the 
Philippine Islands are buying ingreasing 
quantities of muslins from Japan, espe- 
eially unbleached cloths, but these are 
said to be inferior in quality. The bulk 
of the cotton piece goods business is still 
carried on with the United States. 
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C A Revelation of Anatole 
France 
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The brilliance of 
conversation reaches 


of Anatole no loftier peak than 
France in the meetings of 


Recorded by Pau! literary personages in 
Geell. Translated France. It is part of 
1 a tradition, a tradi- 
d. NewYork: tion that recognizes 
$50 4. Kopf. the supreme truth 
_ that, only by a sincere 
expression of views, can any progress 
be made in the intellectual — of 
a le. The Anglo-Saxon is more 
— and restrained, and it is 
obviously more difficult for him to 
enlarge upon his opinions of life and 
letters with any degree of brilliance 
in a chance gathering. Rather must 
he carefully work out his thoughts 
and theories in the privacy of his 
study. Indeed, one superficial dif- 


The Opinions 


| ference between Latin and Anglo- 


Saxon letters would seem to be a 
spontaneity of conversational, almost 
*olloquial, matter in the Frenchman 
that is not to be found in the Eng- 
\ishman. It is but to be expected 
that a people who talk easily will 
write with equal facility. The pow- 
ers of instantaneous expression be- 
jong to such a people in greater meas- 
ire than they do to a people who live 
n a tradition of reticence and me- 
hodical thought. And, in the Anglo- 
Saxon, the man who can command a 
‘low of language easily will generally 
se found to be of a somewhat dog- 
matic attitude, a person who delivers 
judgments and these judgments are 
nearly always based upon ethical 
rounds. The quick, spark-like re- 
marks treating style and subject in 
tself are generally the portion of 
Latin people. Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
wverbearing. browbeating, is an exam- 
Ile of the Anglo-Saxon conversational- 
“st who follows sturdily enough in a 
‘radition. In the case of Oscar Wilde, 
we find a conversationalist who was 
sot at all in that tradition, although he 
ved in the midst of it. Wilde, first of 
II. was Irish, and the Gaelic tempera- 
nent is nearly always allied to the 
atin. Besides that, Wilde was the 
hild of a period that sought its well- 


» prings in modern France. 


g An Interesting Comparison 
It would be amusing to compare 
James Boswell's famous book on 
Samuel Johnson with Paul Gsell’s 
Propos d' Anatole France,“ now 
translated by Ernest A. Boyd, as The 
Opinions of Anatole France.” It 
vould be interesting, but it would 
‘ead nowhere. In the first place, the 
»oints ot contact in the two books are 
merely superficial. A literary giant 
talking in each case about life, let- 
‘ers and contemporaries. A disciple 
of a literary giant is setting down the 
words in each case. And that is all. 
In Boswell’s book, the reader will re- 
seive a fairly clear picture of the 
biographer. In Gsell’s book, he will 
not. The French writer carefully 
erases himself from the pages and 
never comes between the reader and 
his subject. The most that can be 
said is that Paul Gsell loves his 
“maitre” mightily, and is in accord 
with the judgments expressed by that 
remarkable figure. As for the two 
great subjects themselves, there is an 
entire world of difference. Dr. John- 
gon delivered himself of pachydermic 
opinions, without regard to his audi- 
tors. Anatole France, always the 
skillful and courteous host, also de- 
livers himself of judgments, but he 
does 80 generally in an indirect man- 
ner, permitting his auditors to reach 
their goal through a series of ex- 
‘pressions which, when they are not 
logical, are, at least, extremely bril- 
ant in wit and satire. The lack of 
a sound sense of humor has always 
Deen apparent in Dr. Johnson's con- 
versations, and the superabundance 
of such a virtue is always to be noted 
in the words of Anatole France. The 
Frenchman is always an esthete, but 
One in the finest sense of the word. 


Dr. Johnson is never an esthete. 


Anatole France, with his love for 
antiques, beautiful brasses and porce- 
lains and tapestries and subtle words 
and rapier-like wit, can in no way be 
compared with the rotund English- 


Wan whose principal joys were ponti- 


fying before awed listeners and the 
consuming of numberless dishes of 
tea.” Therefore, the Englishman 


1 may be dropped, while the writer con- 


es himself solely to M. Gsell’s book. 
“The Opinions of Anatole France” 
is both pleasing and disappointing. 
It is pleasing for what it contains and 


_ disappointing for what it does not 
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contain. What matter there is ap- 


book that is 


pears sound and of authentic Value, 
as the carefully arrived-at conclu- 
sions of a man who has thought deep- 
ly and long about literature and the 
world. But the wish consistently in- 
trudes itself that M. Gsell had done 
more with his material. By this it 
is not meant that he should have 
‘urned out a book of the formidable 
proportions of Boswell’e Johnson, but 
that he Had not confined himself to 
fifteen short chapters. Surély the 
many pleasant meetings with his 
“cher maitre,” at the Villa Said, were 
productive of much more matter than 
is contained in Mr. Boyd's excellent 
translation.. There are but few 
judgments on contemporaries and one 
wishes that thére had been more. 
The Dreyfus Affaire is merely men- 
tioned a couple of times, and read- 
ers know what a prominent part 
Anatole France played in that polit- 
ical upheaval. Then, too, one would 
wish more. matter concerning M. 
France’s own books. Discussions of 
“Le Lys Rouge, Thais,“ Les Ré- 
voltes des Anges,” “L’Ile Pénguine,” 
and all those other bright master- 
pieces that have set the son of the 
bookseller so high in the annals of 
contemporary world-letters. The one 
at all treated at some 
length is the life of Jeanne d'Arc and, 
while one is pleased enough to find 
this chapter, still, Legret must be felt 
over the fact that those other more 
personal, more creative works of 
literature are left untouched. 
The Contents 

The suspicion arises that the re- 
viewer is crying for a whole cake, 
when he has been handed several 
slices of extremely palatable sweet 
food. So enough of cavil. In turn- 
ing to the contents, certain subjects 
suggest themselves for loud praise. 
M. France’s description of his admis- 
sion to the French Academy and the 
methods pursued by that group is 
delectable enough, albeit a certain 
discernible tone of ridicule runs 
through the speeches of the master. 
One must laugh with M. France, al- 
though under the suspicion that he is 
enlarging a trifle on the truth and 
presenting things in a guise a bit 
more ludicrous than they really are. 

In that passage may be found the 
full flavor of the book if we except 
those passages in the last chapter 
where France outlines in a serious 
manner his ideals. It is the dream- 
ers who rule the world, he says 
in effect, and it is from the great 
writers and idealists that future years 
take their tinge. Certain other chap- 
ters suggest themselves for comment. 
How amusing, for instance, are those 
passages where an American pro- 
fessor—presented to the reader as 
Professor. Brown—seeks out M. 
France, in order to ask him what con- 
stitutes a genius. The French writer 
playfully teases him for a time with 
many elliptic remarks, but genefously 
enough, before the conversation is 
over, comes to the perplexed Anglo- 
Saxon’s aid with a sound and-serious 
summing up of those qualities which 
mark the great and universal writer. 
The interview with Auguste Rodin, 
the sculptor, is also set down in an 
intriguing fashion. Anatole France 
and Auguste Rodin! What a couple 
have we here! Each recognized the 


genius of the other and yet both dis- 


approved of much that was in the 
other. M. Gsell has set down this 
chapter with a keen eye for effect and 
the comments of the two great French- 
men on the esthetic manifestations 
(or rather lack of them) of their time 
are exceedingly engrossing. Toward 
the end of theebook, the war creeps 
in and several of M. France's opinions 
on this great mistake are set down. 
Then there s a chapter, describing 
various Russian revolutionaries who 
make the Villa Said (Anatole France's 
Parisian home) their headquarters for 
furious discussions on the monstrous 
changes in the world. 

Enough has been written to point 
out that the book is an authentic reve- 
lation of Anatole France. Of course, 
many of the thoughts expressed by 
him in these conversations are to be 
found introduced into his books, and 
this is but natural. The great writer 
generally tries out his convictions on 
his friends. A word should be said 
for Ernest A. Boyd’s careful and 
charming translation. Comparison of 
this book with the original French 
edition shows that it has suffered not 
at all. Some few things are omitted, 
but nothing is twisted from its proper 
meaning. It is a book for lovers of 
good literature. 


The Record of a True 


Sportsman 


The title, “In Na- 
Ga ture’s Garden,” leads 
rden to * a 2 
of word pictures o 
en; some parts of the 
The Bodley Head. world where Nature 
78. 6d. net. puts forth her best 


In Nature's 


@fforts to clothe the earth with beau- 


tiful trees and flowers. 
The very first chapter, however, in- 
troduces us to a sportsman, one of 
new race, who loves to be with the 
beasts and birds of the jungle, and 


: whose effort is not to fill his house 
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with the fruits of his gun, but to 
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Here, 
watched the birds, from eagles sail- 
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Stock his notebook with the results of 


xpeditions through the woods and 
mountains. His hunting ground, this 
time, has been in northern India. 
with field glasses, he has 


through the wast spaces among 
péaks, down to the “tiny wren.” 
has spent days and nights watch- 
the wild beasts, telling their 


— sometinyee as if in their words, 
‘Sag in his own, but always 


ed 
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to the true naturalist. 
4 Himalayan Wild Goat 
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dy his mother. . 
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u rare sympathy which makes 
attractive, almost absorbing, 


The first chapter traces the educa- 

of a baby Himalayan wild goat 
* he approached 
bear) the little mother, who had 


/ 


/ 


been watching him, gave a kind of 
sneeze, stamped her foot, and with a 
wag of her short tail made for the 
scrub which bordered the sides of 
the ravine. Small and inexperienced 
as he was, he yet knew that this was 
a signal for him to follow, and though 
not a bit frightened he hastened. to 
obey, and with a clumsy leap into the 
air on tottering legs he raced after his 
mother.“ ‘ 

One of the most attractive stories 
is told, by an Indian gazelle, about 
its first experience of -trains in the 
Punjab. “When I was a little fawn,” 
they made “a straight unending road, 
over whch were placed huge slabs of 


timber of a peculiar but pleasant 


| 
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odor; and over these again long 
rods of iron; and on top of all this a 
huge great black thing ejecting vol- 
umes of foul, black smoke and fire.... 
The first time we saw it afd heard it 
shriek it gave us such a start we did 
not stop running for two miles.” 

The chapter, called “The Curse of 
the Jungle,” describes the hunting of 
a herd of stags by a pack of wild 
dogs. It is told fromthe point of 
view of the pursued and ends without 
disaster to them, but the fears and in- 
cidents of the pursuit are so graphic- 
ally and feelingly followed that it 
cannot but open the eye of huntsmen 
to the suffering ignorantly and un- 


necéssarily inflicted on their fellow 


creatures. 

The tale about the Kali Mai Ka 
Suppur, where a mysterious gong, 
heard among wild and solitary glens. 
is eventually run to earth in a deep 
fissure of the mountain, is a cleverly 
told adventure. 

On Alpine Pastures 

In the chapter on Alpine pastures, 
we are given a picture of a delight- 
ful spot in the mountains, * be- 
low you “is a green stretch of turf 
liberally sprinkled with flowers of 
every shade and color. you 
have ample leisure to watch the an- 
tics of a tiny wren that skips about 
among the rocks beside you and from 
time to time looks at you with its tiny 
wee black beads of eyes, curious to 
know what man could have to do here. 
Anon, a mouse-hare jumps on the 
stone before you, pricks his ears, sits 
up on his tailless haunches and care- 
fully goes through his morning ablu- 
tions, rubbing his pink paws first 
over nose and eyes, till the head, ears 
and neck all have their turn, when 


tréspasser on hig little domain and 
scuttles off into a crevice, to reap- 
pear again a few minutes later.” 
There are 20 illustrations, prepared 
from photographs, but they do not 
greatly assist the impression gained 
from Mr. Donald's intimate and vivid 
descriptions. One seems to soar with 
the birds, to live with the beasts, to 


pleasures, hopes and fears. 

The sketches originally appeared in 
“The Pioneer,” and other Indian 
papers. Their collection into a book 
will be welcomed. 


The Modern Press 


The Press and The natural man, 
the Organiza- says the author of 


: “The Great Illusion,” 
tion of society hates freedom, that is, 
By Norman 


of others to utter 
Angell. London: opinions with which 
The Labor Pub- he does not agree. 
17 Company. Consequently the 


waite things which it is 
most important for the public in their 
own interests to know, are precisely 
those things which it does not pay a 
paper to print. The impossibility of an 
unpopular view obtaining adequate ex- 
pression results in the destruction of 
that capacity to weigh a contrary 
opinion by which alone thought on 
public issues is possible. In fact a 
psychological Gresham's Law 
established by which the better in- 
stincts and second thoughts of the 
reading public are gradually driven 
out of circulation by a Press which 
is fofced by competition to pander, 
for the sake of profits, to every crude 
prejudice and debased emotion. In 
a democracy salvation depends at a 
moment of crisis on the possession 
by the public of right information; 
but a tiny minority has captured the 
mind of the mass by the control of 
newspapers and this small economic 
autocracy uses its power for its own 
ends. In America the case is, in some 
ways, even worse than in England, 
for the direct use or control of papers 
by particular interests is commoner, 
and the 
in the conduct of the paper is much 
more direct and conspicuous. 

Mr. Norman Angell is nothing if 
not vigorous, Ta remedy this shock- 
ing state of affairs, he proposes that 
the workers should liberate them- 
selves by guaranteeing to take a 
Labor paper in which every day they 
could read the truth, for example, 
about the greatest experiment ever 
undertaken in industrial democracy 
(Bolshevism). That little daily act 
would place capitalism at their mercy. 

The book is full of interesting de- 
tails about the management and con- 
trol of the daily press in England, and 
it makes great game of some of the 
more scandalous attempts to distort 


and mislead public opinion, 


~ 


Reproduced by courtesy of the publishers 


Mr. J. C. Squire 


| More Poems by Mr. Squire 


A distinguished lite- 
rary critie has ob- 
served that the his- 
tory of English poe- 
try, in the nineteenth 
century, was the un- 


Poems 


By J. C. Squire. 
Second series. 
London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 6s. 
net. 


successful effort to find a poetic form 


which should be as natural to it as 
was the novel. England, with her 
great Shakespearean traditions was, 
in many instances, not satisfied, as 
was Russia, to pour her genius into 
the mold provided by the novel. 
Byron, Keats, Shelley, and, later, 
Tennyson and Browning, sought 


magnificently, though utver with 
complete success, to achieve what the 
Elizabethans had done for their age; 
Thomas Hardy. with reluctance, 
bowed to the demand of the hour 
and wrote novels, though, later, he 
was to return to the form in which 
he best loves to express himself; and 
it is interesting to observe how now, 
in the twentieth century, poetry has 
triumphantly claimed this last of the 
great Victorians. 

It has claimed, also, a large num- 


Lhe stops to listen, and just then be- 
comes aware of the presence of a 


hear their voices, and to share their 


ber of the younger men of letters 
who, writing 50 years ago, would 
probably have spoken in prose rather 
than poetry. 
unselfconscious directness of such 
writers of verse as Drinkwater and 
Rupert Brooke, have blazed a trail 
for the poet who, though his canvas 
is small and his piping low, 
pared with that accomplished by the 
Elizabethans and Victorians, in his 
very sincerity and conviction, is pro- 
ducing what is of definite value. 
The Author’s Freedom From Tradition 
Freedom from tradition and conven- 
tion marks the poems of Mr. Squire 
throughout; he has taken the things 
of everyday life and writes of them 
with a complete naturalness, an ease 
and intimacy, often irresistible. Not 
that, in thus taking of the experi- 
ences and circumstances at hand, the 
poet has ignored the apprenticeship 
which is necessary for everyone who 
would gain what can never be done 
without earnest thought and effort, a 
victory over language, that it may be 
subservient to his every call. There 
is no mistaking the unstinted labor 
which has gone to making Mr. 
Squire’s style what it is; indeed, to 
follow the triimphant ease of his 
technique, is not the least among the 
pleasures which his work affords. 
For, wherever the poet’s various 
memories and musings may lead him, 
whether into the trenches, to a Rug- 
ger match between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, or to listen to a great vio- 
linist, the reader is struck by the 
vigor and the simplicity of the lan- 
guage which swings steadily forward 
or stops with what is sometimes al- 
most a fierce, ough never a jarring 
abruptness, wrought’into the varying 
forms which he has lavishly chosen 
for self-expression. Here are to be 
found odes, sonnets, lyrics, 
verse, the heroic couplet, with all of 
which Mr. Squire is equally at home. 
The most attractive writing, if not 
the most arresting in this volume, is 
on nature, which the poet has studied 
with the intense and almost brood- 
ing tenderness of one who spends 


nterference of big finance | 


long days alone, in woods and sum- 

mer lanes and by still pools. 

The water-hen has rested by a pond, 

Weaving dry flags into a beaten floér, 

The one sure produce of her only lore, 

Low on a ledge above the shadowed 
. 

And the wood pigeon's smooth snow-white 
eggea were laid, 5 

High amid green pine's sunset -colored 
shafts, 

And rooks their villages of twiggy rafts 

Set on the top of elms. 

Charming is this poem, and so is 
many another in which Mr. Squire 
apostrophizes the moon, or paints, 
with the artist’s sure eye for form 
and color, a garden under the hill 
where, 

Pear-blossom broke and the lIllac’s waxen 


cones, 
And a tranced laburnum trailing its veil 
of yellow 


Tenderly drooped over the ivied stones. 


L 


Pri é and 
rk; Still it retgins ite old 
s. alluring quality. Ro- 
mance hovers over 


those days of peace and plenty in a 


south. The chivalry of its men 
the beauty of its women, their diver- 
sions, their hospitality, their heroism 
and their loves, all seem as fascinat- 
ing now as when these 
clea first nto appear. And this is 
well, for ericans have, alas, gener- 
ally speaking, little picturesque back- 
ground. If one excepts the tales of the 
early settlers and their néighbors, the 
Indians, the piping times of peace 
have been somewhat colorless. — 
Mrs. Pringle has given the old days 
life again. Under her. skillful, sympa- 


thetic touch, the period lies before the 


reader, an open book. She portrays 
an ideal plantation under the slaver’s 
régime, Candidly admitting that ita 
passing was best, she defends such 
owners as her father from any charge 


of rapacity or unkindness in their A 


treatment of their charges. And 80 it 
is a happy picture that she presents 
of all the peoplé at Chicora, both black 
and white. Her boarding school ex- 
periences, also, are treated with #8 
zest and piquancy which renders them 
as good reading as a story, and, alto- 
gether, the bygone days of the Sunny 
South are made a time of beauty, dig- 
nity and repose in thése vivid and 
veracious chronicles. a 


“Let no vain man escape” is the 
clever heading, in the blishers’ 
Weekly, of brief comment on a series 
of biographical dictionaries under 
process of compilation. The first vol- 
ume, entitled “American Elite and So- 
ciologist,” is advertised for délivery. 
For the modest subscription price of 
$10, if you are selected as one “identi- 
fled In any capacity with the social 
and material development of our be- 
loved Commonwealth,” you may there 
find your personal story “writ plain” 
with that of others of sorts. . 


The healthy vigor and 


com- 


blank 


And yet, through them all, even 
amidst the cheerful scrum and hoot- 
ing of the Rugger match, there is a 
restless undercurrent of query, of 
uncertainty, almost of hopelessness. 


The Undercurrent of Restlessness 

“Man must still explore,” he de- 
clares, and yet with none of the zest 
and joyful confidence of him who goes 
forth seeking a definite goal. 

“Dark past, dark future,“ these are 
the proble which haunt him; even 
while he paints the glowing beauty of 
the day or, still more willingly, since 
it is more in tune with his thought, 
the pale, mysterious splendor of the 
night. 

But troubled, unconvinced as the 
poet is, surrounded by the vast un- 
known, the seemingly endless — 
of the ages stretching backward afid 
again forward, his experiences, his 
analysis of the .nobler motives and 
impulses of men belonging to his own 
and to other days, are sufficient, if 
he will but gather and ponder them, 
to convince him of the permanence, 
the security, of what he values most. 
He may have seen, : 4 
The lure and mockéry of hoping. 

The comic terrible uselessness of thinking, 

but he has seen also, 

A selfless flinging of self in the fray, 

Strength, compassion, control, the obey- 
ing of laws, 

Victory and a struggle against defeat. 

In such things as these will he not 
find, if he seek long and earnestly, the 
answer to his queries, the conviction 
which silences a world of 4 ? 
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at the end of the summer. 


too much for American tastes. 
2 3 that 6 

English publisher, is bringing 
the book in London it 18 * 


Thomas Seltzer feels 

States may well receive it. reading 
of the French edition of “Batouala” 
gave me a terrible picture of savage 
life in Africa and, frankly, I do not 
avn wong the 
without some necessary cuts. 

— + > 8 


Various publishers are getting to- 
gether their fall lists and Dodd, Mead, 
Co. announce that they will have 
no less than 115 titles for publication 
sea 


book can de published | 


Panther,” by John. Hall Wheelock, and 
G. P. Putnam's Sons will issue “The 
Barcarole of James Smith,” by Her- 
bert 8. Gorman. Vachel Lindsay was 
observed in towh tly, but, when 
taxed with keeping himself 
plained that he was for ur 
days and that he would return in # 


‘cans this time, 
dan Philosophy Since sf by 


| Dowell 
aloof, ex- 
but four 


lof entertaining matter and 
be pointed out for praise is 
Castle and 


) Other Essays,” by Caleb T 
Winchester, which m 


the 
Cape, Company has just published. 


the essays contained in it are suc 
bits as “An Old Castle,” “The Lit- 


erature of the Age of Queen Anne,” 


“The Lite 


„ Of particular appeal to Ameri- 
is “English and Ameri- 


Ar- 

thur ‘Kenyon Rogers. 
certain contemporary figures such as 
John Dewey, William James, George 
Santayana and Josiah Royce. 

| > > > 

Abbie Farwell Brown, whose postry 
is well known, has been at the Mac- 


Colony, Peterborough; for 


ua 


She ts at work on 


week or so, An excellent picture of 


Lindsay is to be found’ 
Graham's “Tramping With a 
Through the Rockies,” an amusing 


N 


(albeit light) book that describes 4 the 
trip Graham and Lindsay took through | 4 


Glacier National Park and the Cana- 
> | P 


Whi enthusiasts are delighted 


at the news that the Good Grey Poet's | 


little frame dwelling on Mickle Street, 
Cc N. J., is to be preserved as 
a sirine by the city and will be the 


repository of a deal of Whitman ma- 


terial. This house has been growing 
seedier and seedier, as | 
went on, and ite was 


about it. 


scene of his novel. Another de- 


parture to be noted is that of John 
Eu 


¥45 
A. Weaver, author of In 3 
[who is working his way to 


on a freight boat. The trip ought da | 
result in some interesting material 


from John. 
ö > > >. 
Herbert Adams Gibbons. whose letters 
from the Near East te The Christian 
Science Monitor attracted attention in 
the House of Commons, I hear, is 
to be represented next season by a day- 
to-day record of travel and observa- 
tion in thé Near Bast. Alexander 
Black, author of “The Latest Thing 
and Other Things,” has just returned 
to his desk after a three weeks’ vaca- 
tion upon his Connécticut farm, where 
he did a deal of work on an unfinished 
novel. That past master of 
tales, J. S. Fletcher, whose best 
agent was former President Wilson, 
wil] again appear before the American 
public on July 1, when his “Ravens- 
dene Court“ will be | 
Fletcher is exceedingly fertile, for, at 
present, he has à novel running in 
the London*Sphere, besides a couple 
coming out in book form. Somebody 


. * 5 


told me (I forget~who) that the re- 
stored cabin which once shéltered 


Mark Twain on Jackass Hill at So- 
nora, Calif., was presented on June 10 


A Ren aissance of Scottish 
Poetry 


| able to speak with authority, that 
something in the nature of a re- 
vival of Scottish poetry would manifest 
itself, were it not inhibited by com- 


mercialism, traditional tastes and 
modes of thinking. It is, therefore, 


proposed to issue monthly, beginning” 


in August, selections of, verse to be 
known as “The Scottish Chapbook.” 
The developments making this work 
not only possible but desirable ere in- 
teresting. At present, the editor and 
his associates are in touch with the 
constahtly developing work of over 


30 young poets—not to speak of many] poé 


others whose work had received more 
or less adequate recognition. Inter- 
course with those interested reveals a 
common difficulty: There is no Scot- 
tish literary paper. Newspaper edi- 
tors, while according some spacé to 
verse, have seldom any use for really 
significant work, particularly if in 
technique and ideation it presents—as 
it generally must-cunfamiliar fea- 
tures. It is fully recognized that 
news readers—who form the majority 
—must necessarily have first consid- 
eration, yet facts indicate a minority 
in Scotland sufficiently large, suffi- 
ciently interested, or capable of be- 
coming interested in experimental 
poetics to justify the publication of 
such a monthly. 


Scottish Poets Abreast of Times 


There is ample proof that Scottish 


poets are not behind their English 
brethren in experimental vigor and in 
the devising of new forms of utter- 
ance. That these pédets, even when 
they write in English, express a spirit 
and employ a diction peculiarly Scot- 


tish is in itself an argument for the. 


publication projected. The argument 
gains strength when it is realised 
that it is this subtly distinctive flavor 


of good Scottish verse that robs) 


Northern poets of more recognition 
English magazines. 

“The Scottish Chapbook” is inti- 
mately associated with, and is in a 
measure the outcome of two Scottish 
anthologies, entitled “Northern Num- 
bers” (T. N. Foulis, Edinburgh and Lon- 


T IS generally recognized, by those 


don). These works were initiated and 
edited by Mr. C. M. Grieve, Montrose 
that something might be done ‘for 
Scottish literature equivalent to what 
the “Georgian Poethy” series has done 
for contemporasy English poetry. In 
the first issue in 1920, the contributors 
included Neil Munro, ‘the well-known 
novelist: John Buchan, novelist and 
war historian: Mrs. Violet Jacob, au- 
thoress of “Songs of Angus” and 11 
others. Extensive and favorably 
reviewed, the book’was an immediate 
success. Criticism was inevitable, 
but, on the whole, leading reviewers 
agreed that a renafssance of Scottish 
try was taking placé, and that 


continued an- 
nualiy, would become its effective 
organ. ' 


Second Series Issued 

“Northern Numbers” (second series) 
appeared in 1921. Notable accessions 
to the group, now numbering 19, being 
Sir Ronald ‘Ross, the famous physical 
scientist; General Sir Ien Hamilton: 
Dr. Carles Murray, a South African 
Scottish poet, and the Rev. Dr. McLean 
Watt. 

The second series sold better and 
Was even more extensively reviewed. 
In each volume work in the vernacular 
and English were equally represented. 
“Northern Numbers” will be published 
annually- and independent of “The 
Scottish Chapbook.” e 

While time will prove what demend 
really exists for such a work, its pro- 
motion is receiving considerable en- 
couragement. As the movement be- 
comes better known, especially to 
Scotsmen overseas, its sup in th 
way of literary matter and patronage 
will be further assured. From tke 
financial aspect, an annual subscrip- 
tion of 10s. removes any thought of 
commercialism. Meantime sufficient 
literary matter is on hand to carry it 
well into the future. 5 

Space will also be devoted to Scot- 
tish bibliography, while representative 
productions of contemporary Scottish 
art in its newer manifestations, will 
be a further attraction. 


“Northern Numbers,” 
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published. 


It is absolutely imps le, at ths 
present ting, to intimate in any 
way.w 


for the various publishers remain 3 


cretive about many of their publica- 
tions. The next month’s catalogue: 
however, should reveal the truth, It 


is safe to hint that it will bea season 


of fiction, with the Younger Genera- 
tion simply running all over the lot. 


. 'e * 


Sir James Barrie has already made 
his second speech. His first, recently 
delivered at St. Andrews, Scotland, he 
intended should also be his last; but 
he soon relented and spoke at the 
Critics Circle Dinner, in London. 
Christopher St. John, in an article on 
the “Old Vic” which she contributed to 
a recent issue of Time and Tide, thus 
comments upon Sir James’ speech: 
“It is easy to be an optimist about the 
drama when you have transfigured it, 
and have an adoring public who think . 
money spent on a voyage to a magic 
island is money well spent, and Bar- 
rie’s remarks ut the theater were 
in a cheerful véin. To him the prob- 
lem of its betterment is no problem. 
We have all become too self-conscious 


about it. We are advised by Barrie to 


talk less about how things should be 
done. Then there will be more time 
for doing them. ‘Suppose we were to 
have a close season in which we con- 
fined ourselves to trying to write our 
plays better, act them better, and 
produce them better! But it can’t be 
so simple as that.“ No, of course 
not; yet Sir James’ advice may be 
worth considering. 
+ + > 


The editor of The Studio (London) 
has in preparation a volume dealing 
with “The Drawings of William 
Blake.“ The work will contain about 


100 {llustrations, including 16 mounted 


plates in color. The letter-press will 
be contributed by Mr. Lawrence Bin- 
yon, and the price of the volume will 
de two guineas. | . 
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New Cantata by 


Henry Hadley 


to Be Published Next Fall 


y 
New York, June 22. 


NGRAVERS are busy on the score 


E of Resurgam,“ a cantata for a 
quartet of soloists, double cho- 
‘Tus, children’s choir and orchestra, 
_80 Henry Hadley, the composer of the 
work. told me today, and they will 
‘have it ready for printing in the fall. 
. The singers of the Cincinnati Biennial 
Music Festiva! will produce the piece, 
he said, under the direction of Frank 
Van der Stucken, at the fiftieth anni- 
‘yersary of the founding of ‘their in- 
‘stitution in May, 1923. 

And so a new composition comes 
‘trom the hands of Mr. Hadley. It is 
written in four parts, “Birth,” Life,“ 
“Death” and “Immortality,” to a text 
by Louise Ayers Garnett—the poet 
with whom he collaborated in “The 
New Earth,” an ode for soloists, chorus 
and orchestra, which has been much 
performed by singing societies. 

Greenwich Village is the place 
where Mr. Hadley is found at this 
time year. Martha’s Vineyard will 
be the place for interviewers to look 
for him later in the summer. At his 
apartment in Greenwich Village I 
"found him today, going over with a 
tellow artist a piece of music which 
“he is to present in the course of his 
term as conductor of the open-air 
concerts at the City College Stadium. 
At any rate that is haw I understood 
the matter, which to me really did not 


: matter, for he gave me a portion of 


the score of “Resurgam,” and left me 
o myself while he and his other visi- 
‘tor discussed their problems at the 
piano. 
; A Reassuring Caption 
The manuscript he let me take bore 
the designation “Scherzo,” which, in 
view of the probable seriousness of 
‘the Cantata, taken as a whole, greatly 
‘reassured me. I have never thought 
American composers were so atten- 
tive to the element of humor in their 
‘symphonic and choral pieces as they 
ought to be; and I was glad to find 
Mr. Hadley making an excursion into 
‘the realm of the comic, or perhaps I 
had better say fantastic. 
I found that the juvenile interludé 
pictures children in heaven at play. 
' After reading an orchestral intro- 
duction, which is obviously meant to 
fix the rhythm, the pace and the key, 
I came to high voice parts, set to the 
‘following words: 
Over the hills of the sky 
They come dancing— 
Children, children. 
Their feet are white 
As water lilies, 
; Staining the night 
‘ With petals of snow. 
| Continuing, I found the children 
| described as playing ring-around-a- 
rosie, obedient to the following ex- 
‘hortation: 
Join your hands as you frolic 
And make a garland of gladness 
Till planets speed their spinning 
In breathless rivalry. 
Thereafter I read of a child who 
' seizes a yellow apple and tosses it into 
pace; and of other children who 
‘plunge after it: 
Down to earth in-a flock 
They go tumbling, tumbling; 
And the earth folk, 


Seeing the golden frult, 
Think a star is falling. 


A Considerable Output 
By the time I finished looking over 
the manuscript of the scherzo, Mr. 
Hadley was free to talk with me. “This 
episode for the children’s choir,” said 
he, “I shall insert between the first 
and second sections of the cantata. I 


asked the librettist to give me the text 
for it after she had designed the main 
poem. In regard to the work in gen- 
eral, I composed Resurgam' last sum- 
and 


- —— 


* 


that I shall attend to at Martha’s 


a . | Vineyard this summer, in August and 


September, when I am done with my 
concert duties and have some leisure. 
“Do I write too much music? Some 


persons say I do. And yet, if you com- 
* ; pare my output with that of some of 


the historic composers, it provés to 


de a rather small amount. Some cham- 


ber music pieces, four symphonies, 


four tone poems, four overtures, four 


| operas, 13 or 14 cantatas with orches- 
tra and about 150 songs—there you 
have the chief part of it. 

“I wish I were at liberty to write 
at any time of the year I chose. For 


N 1 now and then I get ideas for a com- 
position and am unable to put them 


into shape. Nevertheless, 
Sketchbook and note down every- 


I keep a 


thing worth saving. Occasionally the 
idea and the opportunity just match, 
tas they did once when I was in the 


Adirondack Mountains and heard a 
wonderful bird song. That little 


melody served me as a basis for the 
_ | Scherzo of my third symphony. Again, 
in the midst of my engagements in 


town I have heard a street cry, or 


Z something of that sort, which struck 
me as a good theme, but I have had to 
_ 4 Wait long before I could use it. 


Vicht Time for Composing 


“Tf you were to ask me about the 


| — of day when I do my composing, 


hould answer that I like the night | 
than the day, and after mid- 

ight best of all, when everything is 
I trust you will not want me to 

ain my methods of composing. I 
ll tell you, however, that I have 
particularly concerned with the 
lately. In the case of other 

6 pieces that I hear played, 

1 listen for new effects of instrumen- 
In the case of my own pieces, 
everything before it is done to 
nnusicians and seek their ad- 


/ 


WINTHROP P. TRYON 


the first rehearsals of my works I 
study the results of my scoring and 
make any changes that occur to me 
as desirable. 

“The orchestra I am especially de- 
voted to at present, yes. I prefer even 
to that, though, the string quartet, 
which surpasses in technical anterest, 
at least, everything else. To write 
successfully in chamber’ music forms 
is, to my mind, to reach the height of 
achievement in composing. For the 
latest of my plans, I hope to write a 
| quartet. And when I mention the 
word I am fully aware that I am lay- 
ing out for myself as much labor as if 
I contemplated writing a symphony.” 

Mr. Hadley in the course of the 
talk he gave me made a couple of 
remarks which seemed a little contra- 
dictory, and I have saved them out 
to go by themselves. When speaking 
of the quantity of his compositions, 
he declared that he wrote but' one 
work a year. “Is that too much?” 
he asked. A moment later he referred 
to his Cincinnati jubilee cantata, 
“Resurgam,” as opus 99 in his list. 
I take it he meant that one work of 
large dimensions each year is his 
present rate of writing. 


Principal Works 


Recalling the principal items in his 
record, he named first the sympho- 
nies, as follows: 

. “Youth and Life,” 1895; “The Four 

Seasons,” written at Lake Saranac in 
the Adirondacks in 1899; symphony 
No. 3 in B minor, begun in Italy and 
finished in Munich 17 years ago; 
“North, East, South, West,” written 
for the Norfolk (Conn.) Festival of 
1911 and since performed in London 
and in many cities of the United 
States. 

He named his operas 
comic operas) as follows: 

„Saflé,“ a one-act Persian piece, 
Edward Oxenford, librettist, produced 
in German at Mainz in 1909; Azora,“ 
| David K. Stevens, librettist, produced 
at Chicago in December, 1917; “Bi- 
anca,” prize-winning piece in William 
Wade Hinshaw competition, . Grant 
Stewart, librettist, produced at New 
York in 1918; “Cleopatra’s Night,” 
Alice Leal Pollock, librettist, produced 
by the Metropolitan, Opera Company of 
New York in the spring of 1920 and 
repeated the next/ season. 

For orchestral pieces in free forms, 
he mentioned his symphonic fantasy, 
his “Salome” and Lucifer“ tone 
poems and his “Culprit Fay“ rhap- 
sody; and for overtures he named 
Hector and Andromache,” In Bo- 
hema,“ “Herod” and “Othello.” 

One of the larger cantatas to whith 
he referred was the Ode to Music,” 
poem by Henry van Dyke, written for 
the Worcester County (Mass.) Musical 
Association. Most of his works have 
been published. All of them, except 
“Resurgam,” he said, have been per- 
formed. 


(omitting 


|Stravinsky’s Maura 
Produced in Paris 


Setting Proves More Interesting 
Than the Music 


Paris, June 10 

, Special Correspondence 
I HE last work of Igor Stravinsky, 
! “Mavra,” of which there was a 

first audition at the Hotel Con- 
tinental, is now produced at the Opéra. 
Mavra,“ a little comic opera written 
from a short story by Pushkin, is a 
domestic drama. An old lady tells a 
neighbor her troubles about the serv- 
ant problem. On the strength of her 
daughter’s counsel she appoints a 
woman cook—or rather some one 
whose appearance is that of a woman 
cook. The counsel was perfidious: the 
woman cook is only a beau hussard 


who sings a love duet with the daugh- 
ter. But alas, later the mother comes 
home unexpectedly and finds him 
shaving. She faints.... The curtain 
falls. Certainly this extraordinarily 
trivial story did not require much 
elaboration. And the opera appeared 
to be unduly long, given the thinness 
of the subject. 

Stravinsky’s music in this piece is 
not of his best. It is an unhappy 
mixture of Italianism and Russianism. 
The process of opposing the voices to 
the orchestra very soon gets tiresome. 
The unexpressive pomposity of the bel 
canto succeeds to the unexpressive 
dryness of recitative, while the heavy 
booming of the bassoons marks—or 
attempts to mark—the rhythm. The 
orchestra, in which the wind instru- 
ments predominate to the detriment 
of the altos and violins, is extraor- 
dinary; it twitters, gurgles, screeches, 
growls, sobs, ululates, shrills, quite in 
the Stravinsky manner. 

Perhaps the chief interest of Mavra“ 
resides in the settings of Leopold 
Survage—an artist well known to 
those acquainted with modern move- 
ments. It would be difficult to label 
Mr. Survage. He is generally taken to 
| be a cubist. But we have seen land- 
scapes painted with the same minutis 
as th of Rousseau, and portraits 
skillfully and accurately drawn. More 
often Mr. Survage depicts, inside a 
geometrical figure, houses, trees, sil- 
houettes of personages. These com- 
positions are somewhat attractive in 
their strangeness. They recall the 
manner of Picasso. 

Such was the device he employed 
for the setting of “Mavra.” It is 
made.of intersected plans like a fold- 
ing screen. He does not attempt to 
be realistic. He does not see any 


as to tone coloring. And then, at reason, for example, for putting real 


Henry Hadley 
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armchairs, real tables, or real cats 
in his decoration. Everything is 
painted—except the chair on which 
the daughter sits. But this chair is 
in perfect harmony: It looks just as 
unreal as the rest 

All this represents a quiet bour- 
geois interior. The door opens on the 
road, which appears to be on the same 
plan. Through the windows a little 
Russian village appears, with its 


small church. It has, in its extreme 
modernism, a strange note of desue- 
tude which matches the costumes of 
bygone days. The colors are soft. 
Pale blue dominates. Blue is the 
beau hussard and blue are the adorn- 
ments of the white crinoline of the 
girl. The other colors are merely 
incidenéal. S. H. 


Operettas Chief 
Austrian Export 


VIENNA, May 28 (Special @orre- 


ful and profitable export article for 
some years past has undoubtedly 
been the Viennese operettas. Pages 
crowded with musical notes have been 
sent broadcast abroad, and other notes, 
representing substantial sums of 
money, have come back in return. 


Composers, librettists, publishers and 


theater directofs have all reaped a 
golden harvest; even the etate has got 
its share in taxes on the theater re- 
ceipts. 


tas and waltz tunes having been. 


more. Still they could hardly have 
dreamed of the enormous receipts: 


vious reeords. 
most famous dramatist has 
earned anything approaching the in- 
come of a Vienna composer. 

The Vienna performances of the two 
most successful operettas of last 
season, “The Last Waltz” and the 
“Bayadere,” brought in no less than 
3,000,000 crowns a month. Taking the 
minimum season of six or seven; 
months, this means that Oskar Straus 


crowns. Franz Lehär, the greatest 
producer of Viennese operettas, has 
received for the Austrian perform- 
ances alone of the “Blue Mazurka” no 
less than 25,000,000 crowns. This, 
however, is only a small fraction of 
his returns from this operetta, a New 
York director having paid him $2000 
merely as an advance on fees ( come. 

The United States, moreover, is by 
no means the best market for Lehär's 
works; they enjoy a far wider popu- 
larity in Spanish-America. The name 
of Lehär is best known, next to 
Vienna, in Cuba and Mexico, and the 
“Blue Mazurka” has been performed 
most times in these countries. — The 
receipts in peseta for these perform- 
ances have already exceeded 100,000,- 
000 crowns. Tee calculations for 
these percentages are a little com- 
plicated in Spanish-America as 
authors and composers have no legal 
copyrights in these countries. Plays 
and operas and al] musical pieces are 
treated like mechanical inventions 
and have to be registered in the 


patent office. 


straight low houses and its quaint 


spondence)—Austria’s most sucgess- 


As a matter of fact, Vienna com- 
posers have had no reason to com- | harmony, entitled “La Genenphonia,” 


plain for many years, Vienna operet- | 


and Emmerich Kalmar and their li- corporation of culture, 
brettists have received some 20,000,000 | enriched by more than 6000 volumes, 


Madrid Library Acquires 
Valuable Music ser 


Madrid, June 10 

Special Correspondence 
HE Municipal Library is, next to 
Toe. National Library, one of the 
most frequently visited institu- 
fions in Madrid. It contains many 
very interesting antique books which 
treat of music and subjects pertaining 
to this branch of art. There are books 
On the art of classic dancing, volumes 
of musical literature, treatises on the 
“Canto Llano“ (Plain Song), and on 
the pipe-organ, as well as a consider- 
able quantity of 'tonadillas,“ musical 
interludes of the famous “tonadil- 
las” of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth, 


the complete works on literature and 
the theater, it contains a valuable 
treasure in books of Spanish theatri- 
cal music dating from the seventeenth 
century, in which stand out promi- 
nently, among other notable masters, 
Barbieri, whose most characteristic 
scores are El Barberillo de Lavapies“ 
and “Pan y Toros” (Bread and Bull- 
fights), and the scholarly work of 
Pedrell, “The Lyric Spanish Theater 
Before the Nineteenth Century,” ex- 
tremely interesting reading in four 
volumes: Only one edition was pub- 
lished and that now is exhausted. 


Copying “Tonadillas” 
“Tonadillas,” popular melodies, 
monographs of musical subjects, 
seein of satirical popular 


Esteve, Mison, Laserna, Vellador, 
Medrano, and others. 


bini and Scarlatti, some of them the 
original manuscript copies, inedited. 
This valuable collection has 
recently been enlarged by a quantity 
of music from the private library of 
the Rev. Sbarbi (acquired for an 
exiguous sum), in which are to be 
found many manuscript scores of re- 
ligious music and in which the auto- 
graphs of celebrated composers 
appear, including Rossini. Among 
several very interesting boobw of great 
rarity there is a curious treatise on 


written by the field marshal, Sr. 
Virnes y Spinola, published in several 


world famous for half a century or languages in the thirty-first year of 


the past century. His theories are 
said to be the basis of the books pub- 


which have come in during the lean lished in London and Paris by Day, 
days after the war, eclipsing all pre- Prout, and Villermin, who are con- 
Not the greatest and | sidered to be modernists in these 
ever | studies. 


| Enriched by 6000 Volumes 

At the present time this library is 
under the supervision- of the illus- 
trious bibliophile, Don Ricardo 
Fuente, who attends it with enthusi- 


asm. During the three years he has 


been at the head of this municipal 
it has been 


some being gifts, others bought, as 
the collection of Classicos Latinos.“ 
There are .several interesting and 
curious books referring to historical 
events in Madrid, as “The Records of 


the Courts of Madrid” of the epoch | 


of Carlos V (sixteenth century), 
“Autos de Calderon” (Ordinances of 
Calderon), etc., etc, generously 
donated by the cultured bibliothecary 
and publicist. 

One of the avocations of Ricardo 


Fuente is publishing special cata- 


lggues of books, manuscripts, etc., 


There are sev- 
eral compositions of Spontini, Cheru- | 


compos 
Municipal Library. Many well-known. 
persons visit this Municipal Library, 
among them some professional musi- 
cians whose chief object there is to 
copy “tonadillas,” which cleverly 
| paraphrased are ‘afterward heard in 
the theaters as their own original 
compositions. 
The general public seems to realize 
and appreciate the wealth of knowl- 
edge and learning which is at their 
disposal in this splendid library, to 
which the municipality attends with 
all possible care, not hesitating to 
encourage everything that can con- 
tribute to its growth and splendor. 

The distinguished Don Valentin 
Arin left a library of music more 
complete perhaps than any other pri- 
vate library in Europe; certainly not 
in the Athenteum of Madrid, the Na- 
tional Conservatory, nor in the Circle 
of Fine Arts nor thé Academy of San 
Fernando is its equal to be found. Of 
what infinite benefit this collection 
is to students, who before had few 
places where ‘they could consult man- 
uscripts of orchestral scores either 
modern or ancient, nor the opportu- 
nity to read treaties pertaining to tne 
realm and history of music. It was 
due to the ardent activities of Don 
Ricardo Fuente that this acquisition 
for the Municipal Library was made 
possible. 


| “Songs, Grave and Gay” 


| LONDON, June 9 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—"Songs, Grave and Gay. 
Pleasant Tunes upon the Harpsichord.” 
Such was the advance notice of the 
concert given by Miss Winifred Hol- 
loway (Mrs. Shuldham Shaw) at Aeol- 
jan Hall on May 30. Its attractive 
promises were more than fulfilled. 
Not only the tunes, but everything 
about the concert proved pleasant. 


which greatly facilitates the service The details were so carefully thought. 


for the public. He seeks to endow : 
the Municipal Library with a quantity 
of modern works like those recently 
acquired of the principal and most 
classic Portuguese and Argentine 
writers. The good taste and adequate 
judgment of this librarian is mani- 
fested in the artistic bindings which 
he has bad made especially for these 
books, which are of extraordinary 
interest. 

The Municipa) Library is very fre- 


auently visited because, apart from 
A 


gut that tthey deserve description. 

on the platform stood a small grand 
piano, a fine harpsichord by. Kirkman, 
1387, an antique armchair, and seats 
fof a string quartet.—furniture that, 
with the dark paneling and curtains 
ofſſthe background, made an effective 
seBing for the performance. Miss 
He lo way herself took the stage in a 
comme of the eighteenth century, 
cre 
ryi 
in 
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its responsiveness to cultural in- 
fluence of musical art. A city of but 
threescore and ten thousand inhab- 
itants could hardly be expected to sup- 

port a full-fledged s orches- 

tra, and yet Edmonton has had until 
recently a fair organization of the 
sort that gave concerts at monthly | 
intervals during the sn eea- 
gon. In the summer there are well-. 
attended band concerts on. Sunday 


held at Bingo A 6 but, it will 
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There is also a Mendelssohn choir 
of mixed voices numbering 60, The 


quant, and prett to look at as her 
singing\was defightful. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact she has only a. small voice 
of no particular range or timbre, her 
interpretive powers are so strong that 
she enthralis her audience. She would 
‘seem to have learned much in this 
matter from that incomparabie masr 
ter of interpretation, Plunket Greene, 
who was her coadjutor, at the concert. 
With Samuel Liddle at the piana, and 
the Rhoda Backhouse Quartet when 
string accompaniments were required, 
every item on the program was 

No big works were included, but 
‘many folk songs, nursery jingles, old 
French and English songs, besides |} 
modern ones by C. V. Stanford which 

ssess the enduring qualities of truth. 
10 bear Plunket Greene sing Poor 
Mary Byrne“ or “The Monkey's Carol“ 
is to receive an indelible impression 
of their tender pathos. And what 
humor there was in “The Bold Un- 
biddable Child”! Though Plunket) jj: 
Greene’s extraordinary power of rap- 
id diction. sometimes leads him to put 
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Whenever the violinist, Kathleen 
comes here, she has a tri- 
welcome,/for she is a native 
city, who lived here till she 
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attendants available when this 
assistance is needed. 


Address correspondence re- 
garding admission and requests 
for application “blanks to: 


_ TRUSTEES’ OFFICE, 99 Fal- 
mouth Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


on the pace to such an extent that the 
accompanist: must be a prestidigitator 
to play up to him, Plunket Greene and 
Liddle invariably bring off successes, 
and the performance of Kelly's Cat“ 
and The Soliloquy” were so rich in 
humor that one enjoyed the recollec- 
tion for days afterwards. 

Winifred Holloway was clever in 
her French songs, but she did nothing 
better throughout the evening than the 
vivacious ditty ‘ y Greensleeves” 
(mentioned in Shakespeare’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor”) and the intensely 
pathetic elegy traditionally supposed. 
te have been written by Anne Boleyn 
during her imprisonment in the Tower 
of. London. 
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Singing is Winifred 8 s chief 


subject, but she proved herself no mean 
performer on the harpsichord in a 
charming group of old solos. “Hunt 
the Squirrel,” “Mr. Beveridge’s Mag- 

t.“ “Step Back,” were some of the 

tles, and the tunes were just as 
quaint and attractive. They did those 
things rather well in the seventeenth 
century! M. 8. 
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Static Value of Books 
HE morning mail brought me a 
package of books addressed in 
the familiar handwriting of a 


dear old professor who recently had 


spent a day with me. Through its 
hours had run the silken thread of 
genuine, unhurried talk, In a con- 
clusioniess Socratic manner, we had 
discussed Homer, Wordsworth, Trol- 
lope, Shakespeare, Ethel Sidgwick, 
Vergil, Hardy, Keats, Bennett, Cer- 
vantes, going thus back and forth be- 
tween classics and moderns; the pro- 
fessor equally at home with all and I, 
intelligent enough to ask such a ques- 
tion now and then as stirred him to 
fresh rr. A 


For me, the day was one long to be 
remembered, and it must have meant 
something to my professor friend, for 
his note asked my acceptance of these 
books from his own library in its 
memory. One was a fine old copy of 
Homer: the other, the Odes of Horace, 
both in the original. 

As I turned the leaves, here and 
there a word, or sometimes a sen- 
tence, flashed to recognition. I could 
almost read some of the Odes. At 
least 


“Integer vitae scelerisque ‘purus 

Non eget Mauris jaculis, neque arcu, 

Non venénatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, phaetra:” ‘ - 


had a familiar swing; but Homer 
literally was “Greek to me.” 

My note of grateful appreciation ex- 
ressed, however, serious doubts of 
aving retained from his inspiring 
teaching enough of the classics to 
enable me to read the volumes. 


“Bless you!” he wrote back at once. |. 


“T didn’t expect yout’ to read those 
books! I sent them for their static 
value.” 

> > > 


As 1 was finding a place for the 
new acquisitions, it occurred to me 
that this Homer and this Horace were 
not the only volumes that I no longer 


read as of old but kept for this same 


static value. That set of British poets 


is rarely disturbed these days, but 


the foundations of my library would 
be unstable without Coleridge, Shelley, 


Donne, Spenser, Thomson, Pope, Dry- 
den, 
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; and the others. Stand- 
there in orderly array, they re- 
many a treasured verse just as a 
ph brings back a place once 
but most of the time out of 
Without these silent sentinels, 
Ose old poems would come to the 
: less frequently. 
en there is my Deturs prize, that 
ume copy of Paradise Lost” 
bound in the regulation red morocco 


How it brings back 
| We did 
not w then that we were “young 
intellectuals”: the term was not in 
ishion, although doubtless we had 
he same cocksureness that the uni- 
verse was all awry and only waiting 


my junior year. 
: -@ager college days! 
those ay 


with the college seal in gold, won in 


„ for us to set it right. We expected 
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Marine, From the Painting by Rockwell Kent 


to be great reformers and to make 
all crooked places plain. We knew 
that “the world was all before us 
where to choose,” and fortune beck- 
oned bravely. 

That calf-bound copy of Shake- 
spearé is a shabby old book. On the 
shelves are other editions of the great 
playwright, some in fine bindings, 
others with notes by Shakespearian 
scholars, single play editions, and a 
variorum, ponderous and learned. 
But the old volume, of no. intrinsic 
value, holds its place with the others. 
It was my first Shakespeare, coveted 
for months, bought with money 
gathered through small renunciations 
of ligiter pleasures, and long my 
most precious possession. 

> > > 


‘ 

For a long time I was a diligent 
reader of Meredith, Dickens, Scott, 
'Thackeray, Trollope, Cooper, Mark 
Twain, George Eliot, Jane Austen, 
Henry James and other novelists rec- 
ognized as standard., Caught by the 
fascination of “Oliver Twist,“ how I 
devoured every crumb of Dickens 
even to the fragment of “Edwin 
Drood” and, like my first favorite, 
Jonged for more. Becky Sharp and 
Colonel Newcomb piloted me through 
Thackeray. It was the same with the 
others; even Trollope, forty volumes 
strong, did not appall me. They still 
are a friendly approachable group. 
Even now when there littte time to 
take these old favorites from the 
shelves, a glance at the covers visual- 
izes famillar figures — Pendennis, 
Bishop Proudie and his arrogant wife, 
Sir Willoughby Patterne, Jane Eyre 
and Rochester, Dorothea Casaubon, 
Mrs. Poyser with her cryptic remarks, 
Maggie . Tulliver, Hester Prynne, 
D’Artagnan, Effie Deans, Pere Goriot 
and many others „in a compayne of 
sondry folk.” But most of the. time, 
the ‘books obey the injunction, “hav- 
ing done all, to stand.” 

2 > 


After all, is it not this selection of 
books for their “static value” that 
produces a library of literary merit? 
Before a book deserves a permanent 
place in any library, it should satisfy 
one or another of certain tests. A rare 
‘first or early edition is always a pass- 
Even if one is not a book col- 
lector in the bibliographical sense, he 
likes to have a few first editions with 
proper title page, advertisements and 
in the original binding. Then a 
book may win through some especial 
associatfonal value, such as, a 
Thoreau autographed as.a presenta- 
tion copy to Emerson. Or again, the 
association may be purely personal. 
as with my shabby old Shakespeare. 
Wearing qualities, lasting literary 
merit is of prime importance. “Of 
making many books there is no end.” 
Some, like ephemera, flutter but for a 
day; others are longer lived. Only 
time can determine their legitimate 
longevity. 

On the table as I write is a delight- 
ful disorder of new books. It is in- 
teresting to speculate which, if any, 
of these will stand up under the test 
for static value. F. M. 


A French Romantic 
Salon 


And the soirées! Only on Sundays 
did the family receive in the salon; on 
other days friends were invited into 
the chamber of Madame Nodier.. . . If 
Nodier arose and backed up to the 
fireplace, it meant a story. Then.“ 
Dumas recounts, “we laughed in ad- 
vance at the conte which was ready 
to come out of that mouth so ingeni- 
ously lined with fine mockeries. We 
grew silent, and there unrolled front 
his tongue one of the charming inci- 
dents of his youth—a tale that seemed 
a novel of Longus or an idyl of Theoc- 
It was at once Walter Scott 
and Perrault. When done, Nodier 
let himself slip down softly into his 
big fauteuil, smiled, and turned to 


Lamartine or Hugo with: ‘Enough of 
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prose; some verse. Come! Come! 
Some verse!’ One or other of the 
poets would rise and recite a poem 
while placing his hands on the back 
of his armchair, or squaring his 
shoulders against the paneling. The 
applause at an end, Marie sat down at 
the piano, and a brilliant fusée of 
notes broke forth upon the air.“ 

Such were these evenings in their 
early and more famous period—from 
1825 to about 1838. Sainte-Beuve said 
that they had “the atmosphere of 
poetry, of grace and of indulgence”; 
and Dumas the Elder thus recalled 
them: “Do you remember our Vigny 
who at that epoch, perhaps, anticipated 
his transfiguration but deigned yet to 
mix with men? Do you remember 


Lamartine standing before the fire-' 


place and letting ‘roll to our feet the 
harmonies of his verse? Do you re- 
member Hugo as he looked at and 
listened to Lamartine? Hugo, alone 
among us, had the smile of equality 
on his lips. And all the while, Madame 
Hugo, playing with her beautiful hair, 
reclined under the canopy as if fa- 
tigued with the part of the glory 
which she sustained.“ : 

The charm of these soirées certainly 
lay in the youthful enthusiasm and 
admiration which everyone here felt 
for the other. These were happy re- 
unions of persons who were bound 
together by a common triumphant im- 
pulse, and who were immensely fond 
and proud of one another. It was this 
joyous ardor—the memories of which 
throb with a glorious exultation in 
the belated Romantic heart—that gave 
“Claseics” their cue to 
carom hopeless jests against the walls 
of the Arsenal. Did not gossips de- 
scribe these new-fangled people in the 
rue de Sully as too gushing to praise 
Hugo's recitations of verse in ordl- 
nary terms such as—superb—magnifi- 
cent? They could only punctuate his 
flights with such expressions as— 
Cathedral! — Ogive! — Pyramid of 
Egypt! 

Of the soirées in their last decade a 
writer weaves this glimpse into our 
fancies: “Nodier invited me to his 
Sunday reunions, and I took care not 
to forget his invitation. Nothing 
could be more simple and cordial. 
They play, they sing, they even dance 
occasionally. Above all, they con- 
converse in a delightful fashion. Hugo, 
Lamartine and Musset passed along 
on that route and left a perfume of 
genius and poetry. But why search 
so far in the past? For Poetry her- 
self is still there. She ia Nodier’s 
daughter, Marie—Madame Mennéssier 
who realizes for the pleasure of both 
eyes and ears all the grace and ésprit 
of her father. Amaury Duval has just 
painted her portrait, yet it has not re- 
produced her charm. Painting alone 
cannot render it: it needs also to be 
interpreted by poetry and music-arte 
which she herself understands so well, 
for she writes winning verse and com- 
poses. Besides she has a magnificent 
contralto voice. One should hear her 
sing ‘La Captive’ of Hugo, the melody 
by Reber! I have not yet dared to 
approach her and talk with her for 
she is always surrounded with people. 
Her groups of young ‘women and 
habitués are so gay and mirthful that 
they frighten my susceptible timidity. 
I converse only with Nodier, and 
with Madame Nodler who, also, has 
a great deal of 6sprit.” ... 

But, after all, those old soirées 
were scarcely more attractive than 
the simple family life of the Nodiers. 
Homespun, instinctive, whole-souled 


was its daily charm—a charm which 


was ever blending with that of the 
Sunday reunions too warmly and 
thoroughly to encourage the attempt 
to separate existence here into two 
distinct phases. How gratifying 
this impossibility to tell just where 
the domestic life ended and the 
salon life began, or, indeed, to say 
that there was aught but the first 
and that once a week it overfldwed 
into the reception room! — Stuart 
— 4 in French Essays and Pro- 
es.” 
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N A quiet corner of the Metropoli- 
| tan Museum in New York City 

hangs this fresh and vivid canvas 
by Rockwell Kent, the painter of 
lonely places and symbolic figures, 
the author of that fascinating volume, 
“Wilderness: A Journal of Quiet Ad- 
venture in Alaska.” Today the artist 
is at sea, working his way on a freight 
boat which will take him toward some 
ot the- uncharted waters near the 
Horn and lands of southernmost South 
America. There, stripped down to the 
barest necessities of living and of his 
craft, he will try to find out—to use 
his own words—‘“just what it is in 
life man most wants.” 

We, who for one reason or another 
must stay at home, gain immeasur- 
ably by his adventuring. Being a man 
most content with simple and child- 
like things, Rockwell Kent feels an 
inner urge to get out of the. hurly- 
burly of the city into an atmosphere 
where he can breathe, and think, and 
paint, and enjoy the beauty of the 
world. In the. freedom of the lonely 
places his personality expands and 
expresses itself as naturally as a bird 
sings; he can forget the cavil of the 
market place and academic futilities 
of the schools. “Here in the supreme 
simplicity of life amid these moun- 
tains,” he wrote from Alaska, “the 
spirit laughs at man’s concern with 
the form of art, with new‘ expression, 
because the old is outworn! It is 
man’s own poverty of vision yielding 
him nothing, so that to save himself 
he must trick out in new garb the old, 
old commonplaces; or exalt to be ma- 
terial for art the hitherto discarded 
trivialities of the mind.” There’ is 
very, very little about art in the two 
hundred-odd pages of Wilderness.“ 
Mostly the book concerns itself with 
the homely details of daily life as 
lived on a lonely island of the north, 
where young Rockwell Kent and the 
elder Rockwell Kent spent eight long 
and happy months. References to 
painting are common enough as refer- 
ences to so much work done; but the 
artist was content to let his work 
speak for itself, or if he speaks of it 
at all it is to tell the how and not 
the why. é, 

That huge enjoyment’ of a simple 
life and of his work are only part of 
what Rockwell Kent has to con- 
tribute to the world; but it is what 
brings him near to men’s hearts to- 
day and what will keep him there in 
years to come. 


Across the Desert 
to Kufara 


There is no route to Taiserbo, as 
no one ever goes there. In the whole 
of Jalo we came across only two 


people who had visited the oasis. One 


said he had gone due south and arrived 
at the palm trees on the evening of the 
sixth day. The second was our own 
sergeant, Moraja, who had passed 
Taiserbo on his way north nine years 
ago and had done the journey in six 
very long marches. 

All day long we rode across a burn- 
ing, desolate waste, flatter than it is 
possible to imagine or describe, One 
could see but a few miles on either 
side. The whole of our world had be- 
come a flat, yellow disk, reflecting the 
scorching sun rays in quivering mi- 
rage.... We saw the sun die in the 
flaming splendour which is the glory 
of the Sahara, we marched for an hour 
or two by cool starlight and then a 
great orange moon swung up in the 
east and transformed the desert into 
a strange silver sea.... The red 
sand continued, mixed with more and 
more patches of black stones, while 
little rocky ridges rose into low dark 
hills or big mounds, increasing in size 
after Haweri was lost to sight beside 
her vermillion gherds. Each time that 
we mounted a faint ridge and saw 
black hills in front of us we said, 
“Those are the last—behind those is 
the sécrét of the desert.“ A dozen 


Courtesy of the Metropoliian Museum of Art, New York 
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times we were disappointed as a fur- 
ther waste of stones and rock ob- 
scured our vision. 

Finally, when from quite a high 
hillock we saw nothing but mounds 
and low hills where the bowlders had 
almost conquered the red sands, we 
began to wonder if Kufara were a 
huge joke by which the African mind 
retaliated on European curiosity. By 
every map the oasis is a solid flat 
block of green just beyond the Gara 
of Hawari and we had already walked 
thirty kilometers at least beyond that 
imposing cliff and apparently. could 
see half as far again in front with not 
a sign of a palm. “Look! The sand 
begins again on the horizon,” I said. 
“It is much paler and there are more 
hills.“ “If Kufara is beyond those, I 
shall give up and send home for an 
aeroplane,” answered my companion 
firmly. ... To the east where the 
cliffs ran out a little, the sacrosanct 
village of Taj perched clear-cut 
against the sky, high above the oasis 
it guarded. The massive block of the 
zawia rose above the group of strong, 
dark houses, square, solid, all built of 
blocks of black stone with red sand 
mortar... The endless blind walls gave 
away no secrets, but here and there 
within the courts rose the triple- 
#rched porches of some big dwelling 
and already there weré blotches of 
white that.told of watchers for our 
urrival, ; 

This is the holy place of the Senussl, 
where are the houses of the Sayeds 
and the blessed qubba of Sidi el- 
Mahdi, with clustering colleges and 
mosque all looking like grim kor- 
tresses, for Taj boasts no blade of 
grass nor speck of green to relieve 
the monotony of black rock and red 
sand. Below it, east and west, runs a 
wide, flat wadi, its pale, faintly pink 
sands broken by a great mass of 
palms, all surrounding a curly, vividly 
blue lake—this to the west; while 
eastwards beyond the guardian sanc- 
tuary on the cliff are more dotted 
palms and then a brpad splash of 
emerald round another lake, while the 
whole enchanted valley is encircled 


with low, amethyst hills or gherds.‘ 


Scattered here and there upon the 
rose-petal sand are villages whose 
strong, dark walls look as if fortified 
against more formidable weapons than 
the peering eyes frustrated by their 
windowless secrecy. 

Jof lies in front by the cide of the 
gréenest gardens, east of the first blue 
salt lake. Beyond it Zuruk is hidden 
amidst her palms. Tolab and Tolelib 
are too far away to be visible, for they 


tlie at the western end of the oasis, 


where emerald and coral blur together 
at the foot of the strange purple hills. 
To the east is Buma, on the way to 
the second lake, with a smaller vil- 
lage, Boema, close beside, and beyond 
again more palms, till the pale sands 
rise to the dusky cliffs that shut in the 
secret oasis from the south.—Rosita 


Forbes, in The Secret of the Sahara: 


Kufara.” 


Cretonne Tropics 


The cretonne in your willow chair 

Shows through a sone of rosy air, 

A tree of parrots, agate-eyed, 

With =e crests and plumes of 
pride 

And beaks most formidably curved. 

I hear the river, silver-nerved, 

To their shrill protests make reply, 

And the palm forest stir and sigh. 


Curious, the spell that colors. cast, 


Binding the fancy cobweb-faat, 

And you would smile if you could 
know 

I like your cretonne parrots so! 

But I have seen 
night 


Superbly homeward, the last light 


Lifting them like a purple sea 
Scorned and made use of arrogantly: 
And I have heard them cry aloud 
From out a tall palm’s emerald cloud; 


And I brought home a brilliant feather, 


Lost like a flake of sunset weather. 
—-Grace Hazard Conkliag. 


them sail toward 


more deep-seated fear to so-called 

mortal mind, paradoxical though 
it may seem, than the simple prayer of 
Christ Jesus, Thy will de done. 
Probably, also, nothing shows more 


engendered by this request. Now, it 
should be plain, even after only a 
moment's consideration of God and His 
attributes, that God's will cannot pos- 
sibly be anything else than good. This 
fact, tnctead of making us afraid, 
should quiet fear as nothing else can. 
Whenever God, good, or His messen- 
gers appeared to men and women of 
old, was not the salutation in nearly 
all cases, Fear not“? 
should acquiescence to the sublime 


to cause so much fear and trembling? 


tear lies wholly in the ignorance of 
spiritual things that characterizes 
mortals. 

Unable to understand Deity, portale 
through reasoning based upon the evi- 
dence before the physical senses, 


even those who are avowedly His 
children. In this fear, produced by 
spiritual ignorance, even disease and 
death are supposed to be means at the 


ment of humanity. Thus mankind has 
ignorantly placed before itself a Deity 
much more concerned with harming, 
and even destroying humanity, than 
with loving and saving it. Can there 
be any doubt, therefore, that it fs this 
false view of God which claims to hide 
Him and His true purposes from the 
nations, and causes such a reluctance 
in saying, “Thy will be done“? 

Now, all this false reasoning in the 
thought of mortals is usually because 
of misinterpretation of the experience 
of Christ Jesus in the garden of Geth- 
semane. In the supreme agony of his 
struggle, the Saviour prayed to his 
loving Father, “Not my will, but thine, 
be done.” It was a sublime triumph 
of Jesus’ understanding over all error, 
the triumph of Love over all fear. At 
this great hour of his life, Jesus trusted 
God completely. Yet the meaning of 
this great victory over material seif 
and sense is wholly lost to us if we 
believe that God deliberately punished 
His Son in a vicarious manner that we 
might be saved from sin. From such 
a view the great love of Christ Jesus, 
making his supreme sacrifice in order 


way of salvation through spiritual un- 
derstanding, is wholly lost, and the 
crucifixion becomes a tragedy which 
would hinder rather than help man- 
kind to say, “Not my will, but thine, 
be done.” 

What, then, is the will of God 
First of all, it is the ‘will of infinit 


High Trees 


There is unprisoned day up there: 


The even flow of level lights, 

The passing of the wilder rains, 

The perfect circle of the world— 
These, and the longer ride with sun, 
The earlier tryst with stars, 

The virgin silver of the moon! 


It must be well to hear 

The broken song of trampled dust, 
The long complaint of streets, 
Soothed to uncertainty— 

Earth's weaving flutter laid aside 
Like a folded fan, 


See how deeply their lifted breasts 
Are stirred! 
See how the highest leaf 
Fingers a star! 
Henry Bellamann, in “Poetry.” 


Rostand's Panache“ 


Nobody can dispute the moralizing 
tendency of Rostand's work, nor the 
fact that he deliberately sought to in- 
stil in his public a love 
French. His muse has a noble 
purity which will always prove re- 
fréshing to a weary world. More es- 
pecially, he revived the Gascon “swag- 
ger” or “panache,” so euphuietically 
described in his address to the French 
Academy: “Plaisanter en face du dan- 
ger, c'est la supreme politesse, un 
délicat refus de se prendre au tra- 
gique; le panache est alors la pudeur 
de l’héroisme, comme un sourire. par 
lequel on s’excuse d’étre sublime.“ 

Thus Rostand is preeminently a 
poet of sentiment. He has fancy 
rather than imagination; delicacy and 
charm rather than passion. He be- 
longs to that great band of lesser 
French geniuses, such ds Charlies 
d'Orléans, Du Bellay, Voiture, and, 
among the moderns, Banville, Cop 
and Régnier—the poets of a silver 
rather than a golden Latinity. For 
him sunlight and shadow flit across 
the earth's rough surface, and the 
playful, optimistic mood of the poet ts 
admirably attuned to express them. 

On the other hand, what Rostand 
lacks in originality and depth of 
thought he possesses in brilliancy and 
mastery of style. Except for Cyrano, 
he can scarcely be said to have created 


dramatic situation out of a mere ph 
ical or moral detail, he can lift his 
cession of scintillating images, and in 
one respect his style is a continuous 
creation—-namely tn the “cliquetis des 
mots” or the humorous portrayal of 
moods through the mere clash and 
jingle of words. Rostand,“ said Ca- 
tulle Mendés, “est prodigieusement 


virtuose.“ — W. A. Nitze, in The Nation. 


plainly how much both God and man 
are misunderstood than does the fear 


Then why | 


think of God as an avenger, a narrow- |, 
minded judge without mercy, punishing | is the only will worth having, to insist 


disposal of God, good, for the punish- ; 


to demonstrate for all mankind the 


of things 


a real character; but he can spin a’ 


audiences out of themselves by a suc- |. 


| Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
‘J™\ROBABLY nothing has caused a 


of infinite Life, in which there 

mo sense of disease and death. 

the will of Ged is also the will 
Truth, in which there is no thought 
injustice, partiality, or dishonesty, and 
of which the psalmist says, Th? 
righteousness is an everlasting right- 
eousness, and thy law is the truth.” 
Again, we may say that the will of 
God is the will of Love; surely, all fear 
must vanish when we realize that God 
is Love, and that to say, “Not my will 
but thine, be done,” means the will 
divine Love, and nothing else. Last 
but not least, the will of God is the 
will of divine Mind; hence, it includes 
infinite intelligence and its infinite 
manifestation or expression. Thus we 


purpose of Christ Jesus, Thy will be see that the will of God, when ana- 
done in earth, as it is in heaven,” seem lyzed, proves itself to be the pure 


expression of Life, Truth, and Love, 


The answer must always be that the even of the divine Mind, in which there 


is not a single element of sin, disease, 
or death. The highest manifestation 
of obedience, therefore, and of a pure 
spiritual understanding, is to say as 
Jesus said, Not my will, but thine, be 
done.“ 

To learn, therefore, that God's will 


within one’s self that this will of Gad, 
good, be done instead of the selfish, 
ignorant human will, is true wisdom, 
and invariably results in a larger un- 
foldment of spiritual understanding, 
with its corresponding demonstrations. 
Was there not, for instance, a very 
intimate connection between the state 
of spiritual, understanding of Christ 
Jesus that prayed, “Not my will, but 
thine, be done,” and the resurrection 
that followed? If we, then, are willing 
to agree to this request of the Master, 
we shall not fail of the demonstrations 
that follow; for we shall then give 
positive proof that we have the Mind 
that was reflected in Christ Jesus. All 
this, Christian Science—and Christian 
Science alone—helps us to attain. No 
prayer can ever reach a higher alti- 
tude than the one that declares under- 
standingly, Not my will, but thine, be 
done; for there is nothing beyond or 
above the perfect will of God. Mrs. 
Eddy’s interpretation, therefore, of the 
line in the Lord's Prayer, “Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven,” 
becomes of great helpfulness to us. 
It is given on page 17 of “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures,” 
and reads, 

„Enable us to know,—as in hearen, 30 
on earth,—God is omnipotent, supreme,” 
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the blade, then the ear, 


Tariff- 
Taxing 
‘Tapioca 


> 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 24. 1922 

man political life the one outstanding figure of true 
1 greatness. 

N — foremost captains of German 
q The Assas- the interests of Capital, Re 58 
ination enthusiastically espoused the 
** cause of industrial democracy, 
worked indefatigably by Word 

Rathenau and deed to place the German 
B \ 7 Republic upon genuinely demo- 

“The New Society“ is perhaps the most constructive pro- 
= of enlightened statesmanship which this generation 
las produced. t is alive with a passionate idealism and a 
from the national life, and in its proposals of universal 
industrial service and of the linking together in every 
citizen of manual and intellectual work presents the out- 
As German Minister of Reconstruction, he arranged 
with M. Loucheur, the French Minister of Reconstruction, 
a method of reparations in kind and labor which promises 
burdens of payment in gold, and at the same time is the 
| first step taken since the war toward German- French co- 
operation. As Minister of Foreign Affairs, he steered a 
of Europe, winning the confidence not only of Mr. Lloyd 
George, but also of most of the other former enemies of 
| Germany. And, through the Rapallo Treaty with Russia, 
where German commerce and industry have a chance of 
recovering their former predominance. 

That such a man should have fallen a victim of the 
Stand. Perhaps one motive for this dastardly crime is 
> ta be found in the vicious anti-Semitism now more ram- 
| pant than ever. For Rathenau was a Jew, although no 
> edly the Monarchists have not forgiven him his fearless 
criticism of the manner in which the Imperial Govern- 
ment conducted the war. And surely, the capitalists of 
" class rule. Probably all these elements of partisan rage 
combined to incite some crazy individual to the perpetra- 
tion of this disastrous deed. 

' tionally. In Germany itself it conjures up the specter of 
) civil war. There is, unfortunately, plenty of fuel for, 
Such a conflagration. The unparalleled rise of prices, the 
tion, the irreconcilable and threatening attitude of French 
militarism, the constant outraging of national feeling in 
the occupied territory, the centrifugal tendencies within 
uin Bavaria of everything Prussian, the increasingly 
- Widening gulf between the rich, especially the newly rich, 
and the poor—all these things may at any moment drive 
And this assassin's deed may well be the fatal spark to 

_ kindle the explosion. | 3 
As for thé international situation, everything depends 
Foreign Minister can be found, who will at least be 
Willing, if not equally able, to follow out his policies. 
> But, for the moment at least, the confidence in the ability 
foreign policy is sadly e shattered. A dark outlook indeed, 

Wr the Finance Committee of the United States 

ménts to the Fordney Tariff Bill 

as passed by the House of Rep- 

resentatives, increasing in most 

ported goods, the members of the 

committee, it, may be surmised, 

looked around for something 

list of the existing tariff act, they 

picked out various items that 

they thought should be made 

pioca flour as proper subjects for taxation. These 

— which are derived from the cassava plant, chiefly 

n in Java and the Malay States, have been on the 
ree 

any popular demand for a change. There is no American 

in ant cassava industry to protect, and the amount of 

revenue that would be derived from the proposed tax is 

of a valuable food product. Tapioca is also an important 

industrial material, as it is largely used in the great textile 

industries and in the production of dextrins. 


First 

Tur passing of Walter Rathenau removes from Ger- 
industry, and as such allied with 

of and since the end of the war had 

cratic foundations. His book 

a burning zeal to eradicate every vestige of class feeling 

; line of a changed and ennobled order of society. 

to be a great help in relieving Germany of some of the 

Wise and cautious course between the conflicting powers 

he has established friendly relations with the one country 
madness of partisan fanaticism, seems hard to under- 
more thorough German ever lived than he. Undoubt- 
the Stinnes type feared and hated him as a subverter of 

It is a deed disastrous both nationally and interna- 
intense material suffering of large masses of the popula- 

. the different states, particularly the daily growing hatred 
6 people to despair and bring about a violent’ upheaval. 
on the question whether a successor to Rathenau as 

3 of the German Government to pursue a wise and steady 
Senate had completejl the task of making 2000 amend- 
cases the rates of duty on im- 

else to tax. Turning to the free 

- dutiable, . among other articles, selected tapioca and 

8 list since 1883, and it does not appear that there was 

not worthy of consideration, as opposed to the added cost 
The relatively small amount of tapioca imported into 


3 the United States, as compared with the enormous domes- 
tie production of wheat, corn, and other cereals, cannot 
1 in any way affect the prices o&foodstuffs, and the pro- 
posed tax would, therefore, be of no benefit to American 
‘farmers. In so far as its industrial uses are concerned, 
_ tapioca has a field of its own, and its importation does not 
intertere to any material extent with somewhat similar 
“products. The Supreme Court of the United States, in 
5 case of Chu Lung v. Wise, held that tapioca flour 
* not, and cannot compete with American starch for 
3 Pet the purposes for which starch is commonly and 
lpm, 
2 dinarily used in this country.“ 
‘common sense, which will be called upon to pass judgment 
on the pending tariff bill, if it becomes law in its present 
will — . hold that to impose an unnecessary 
burden on a wholesome and nourishing food product, 
r to tax an industrial raw material used in hundreds of 
| ead factories, is contrary to every sound theory of 


1 and public policy. 


* — 


Himself one of the 
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The supreme court of 


| a 

SixDAR Asput Hapt K#AN has taken formal place 
as the Minister from Afghanistan at the Court of St. 
James's, It is a matter more in- 
teresting even than picturesque 
—though the picturesque is 
never far to seek when East 
meets West in that costumed 
way—the interest arising less 
from the fact that the Asiatic 
noble is the first representative 
of his land to take up official res- 


A Minister 
From 
Afghanistan 


— 


idence at the British capital than 
because the appearance of the 
Afghan Minister visualizes, so to speak, a treaty between 
London and Kabul which Sir Henry Dobbs' mission ne- 
gotiated last November. The world is witnessing a real 
change in Anglo-Afghan relations. 

Dating back to within a half-dozen years of the exact 
century, these relations have been as full of color as might 
have been expected, and so full of action, too, as often to 
mean drama, and occasionally tragedy. Counting the re- 
cent break with Habibullah, father of the present Anieer, 
there have been three open wars, while the big and turbu- 
lent folk, who claim to be descended from no other than 
King Saul, and over whom Amanullah somewhat nom- 
inally rules, have almost habitually done much to compli- 
cate those ever restless conditions along India’s northwest 
frontier, of which everyone who has met Kim“ and his 
lama, Mahbub, and the Babu, knows something. Nor has 
this been all. In that rugged belt of tumbled hills and for- 
bidding mountains, flung around the north and west of 
the vast peninsula where England holds her Asian posi- 
tion the fierce clansmen chafing at all rule and order 


have since the os been tampered with by Russian in- . 


trigue. Che agreement reached in 1907, between Sir Ed- 


ward Grey and the Tzar's Foreign Minister, Isvolsky, 


regarding Persia and Tibet in addition to Afghanistan, 
set only a temporary period to this, for Bolshevist propa- 
ganda has been sharply and successfully active there 
of late. | 

The new treaty sets matters on a new basis. There is, 
of course, the entirely conventional preamble, recogniz- 
ing the “essential community” of interest between Af- 
ghanistan and India. It is set down that the Ameer is no 
longer to receive ari annual subsidy from the Indian treas- 
ury, that legations are to be maintained, by Afghanistan 
at London and by England at Kabul, and various con- 
sulates are authorized on both sides of the border. More- 
over, in a supplement, Amanullah pledges himself to abol- 
ish certain Russian consulates whence the Soviet agents 
are believed to have worked to the stirring up of trouble 
in Bengal and the United Provinces. First and foremost, 
however, in the main document, England affirms, or 
rather reaffirms, the complete independence of the north- 
ern land. This has not been denied since Abdurrahman 
mounted the throne in 1881, but through those forty years 
it has been with the proviso that the foreign relations of 
the mountain country should be under British control, a 
limitation no more than a matter of form, in the main, 
but now definitely abandoned. The Afghan wish for 
official as well as practical isolation has come to pass. 
England realizes that it is better to have a completely free 
and friendly buffer state at the northwest gateway to her 
protectorate than a principality under a suzerainty so 
nominal as to be of no real value. 

In all this the Occident may récognize a present ten- 
dency of large influence in the making of higtory. As in 
the trend of events in Egypt and India, so now in Afghan- 
istan one sees that the England of today grows less and 
less ready to issue law and furnish police for the far-off 
corners of the world. The British 2 intends his 
country’s overseas commitments shall be curtailed. “The 
White Man’s Burden,” with every week that passes, more 
and more loses what was once its popular appeal. 


Ir is pleasant to have an occasional reminder that an 
advertisement, to be effective, need not be offensive. The 
average advertiser of today 

seems to think that, without 
crude color and a “snappy” cap- 
tion, the public’s attention can- 
not be drawn or held. We have 
got far from the days when the 
Beggarstaff, Brothers and 
Beardsley filled the hoardings of 
London with beauty, when 
Chéret and Toulouse-Lautrec 
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Might Be 


Paris a delight to the eye. Out of doors there is now the 
blazing billboard which all intelligent people would banish 
forever if they could; published in daily papers and 
monthly magazines there are usually plain statements read 
for information, not for pleasure. That this sort of ad- 
vertisement may, however, be made as good reading as 


any special articles, The Times of London has recently 


been showing in its “estate market” column. 

To be sure, the unfortunate conditions that are forc- 
ing many Englishmen to part with their family estates 
and beautiful old houses are largely responsible for that. 
But it is a hopeful sign—a sign that the public is not so 
wholly without a feeling for the decencies of life as bill- 
board men apparently believe—when the beauty or the 
history of a manse is set forth as its chief recomimenda- 
tion to the buyer. The eye, wandering down the column, 
is arrested by references to such distinguished names as 
Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren, to such delightful 
things as Tudor abbeys or Georgian mansions, as Grin- 
ling Gibbons’ carvings or Adam ceilings. The traditions 
of the place are dangled as an attraction before the possi- 
ble. purchaser rather than the bath attached to every 
room” of the too familiar advertisement. Picturesque- 
ness figures as a more valuable asset than the latest thing 
in plumbing. Poetry is quoted legends revived, associa- 
tions marshaled forth in alluring array. And descrip- 
tions are written, not in advertising journalese, but in as 
good English as the leaders or the book reviews. 

The fact is one worth noting. A popular fallacy is 
that people are frightened off by anything that savors of 
literature or art, that suggests the “cloven foot of the 
highbrow.“ Of course the class to whom advertisements 
af real estate appeal is limited. But if the few can be 
tempted to buy by beauty and history and legend and 


* 


made the newspaper kiosques of 


picturesqueness, why nok at least experiment with ei 
many and see if they would not yield to as literary a 


temptation? The advertisement has become such an im- 


portant factor in modern life that the chance of getting® 
rid of it seems immensely remote. But that is no reason 
why it should be endured in its present erudeness. As it 
is, its tendency is to vulgarize. To refine away the vul- 
garities, for a change, might prove no less a gain to the 
advertiser than to the ‘public, 

Despite the fact that the American Indian has been, 
according to the. manner in which he has been viewed, 
an institution, a problem, or an 
economic asset, since the earliest | 
days of the country’s ‘history, Economic 
there remains much to be learned 
about him. Speaking of the Status of the 
Indians within the confines of 1 
— territory ha the United American 

tates as a whole, they are a a 
problem even to 8 Indian 
They have never, under any sys- WWW 
tem of laws which has been 
devised, been accorded the status of full citizenship or 
even the boasted right of self- determination. It seems to 
have been their misfortune, possibly because of their 
hostility to the whites and their opposition to white inva- 
sion, that they were prejudged and sentenced to become 
the wards of their conquerors. This may have been rev 
garded as a defensible subjugation, an excusable pro- 
nouncement by a beneficent Government in behalf of 
those who claimed, by right of usurpation, the boundless 
domain of.a people supposed to have been condemned to 
extinction. 

But the American Indian has failed to pursue the 
path toward the setting sun which his white brothers, 
with much painstaking, pointed out to him. He has re- 
mained to work out a better destiny, and to partake, in 
some measure, of the blessings of that civilization which 
he was told could not thrive with him as an onlooker. 
even. He has not, however, risen so conspicuously as 
to compel a-general recognition of his progress up the 
social and economic scale by those among his self- 
appointed: guardians who have not been brought into 
quite close contact with him. The popular tendency 
seems to be to regard him as an incumbrance, if not as 
a pariah. Because he has been less a social and economic 
problem than the Negro, the temptation seems to have 
been to leave him to himself. 

Now, however, the Indians seem to have fen new 
friends. The progressive women of the United States, 
as represented in the Federation of Womeg’s Clubs, ex- 
press the determination to make the problem of the red 
men — problem. They promise them emancipation 
from ecgnomic dependence, and encouragement and help 
in attaining a better recognition of their social and indus- 
trial status. One is inclined to wonder what part such 
observing students as Helen Hunt Jackson, George 
Wharton James, Charles Alexander Eastman, and others 
of this and preceding generations, have had in awaken- 
ing, in the consciences of the American women, a reali- 


zation of the plain duty of a Christian Nation to a people 


of a diminishing though not a decadent race. 

It is not, of course, that there has been wanting a 
more or less generous governmental policy toward /the 
Indians. But this generosity has been of a somewhat 
material sort, if it can be tinis described. It has been 
a grudging generosity, a means to an end, as it were. It 
has seemed to be easier to segregate the tribes and the 
descendants of the tribes, and to appease and edutate, 
and possibly to uplift them, by machine-made processes. 
Now perhaps all this will be e anged. 
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‘of Paderewski that typified and personified Poland. 

eee of Paderewski that gave expression to the 
of 


For this Bate wre requiring the peculiar ar gen of — 
manship, the great Polish musician . 
tion. He was swept by irresistible events str from 
the concert 1233 to the inner council chambers of di- 
5 made the transition without betraying a 

int of that quality regarded as inherent in musicians— 
the quality expressed in the oft-abused word, “tempera- 
ment.“ ere the interests of his country were con. 
cerned, he was cold as ice, measured as ‘a ma 
proposition, self-controlled as the ideal master of a ship 
in a storm. 

In honoring Paderewski, Columbia did much more 

than to honor a musician who has delighted and touched 


millions by his art. It paid just tribute to a patriot-states- 


man who would have saved his country from paths lead- 
ing to destruction if his counsel had not been overborne 
by politicians. 


Asive altogether from the question of the pros and 
cons of foreign exchange speculation, a condition of 
affairs has just been exposed, as | 
an outgrowth of recent popular 
dealings in E currencies, 
which without any doubt what- 
ever is culpable in the extreme. 
An international band of bogus 
bankers, it appears, has been for 
quite a while — the moneys 
of those wis to obtain 
ir own use 
in Germany or for the use of 
relatives or friend owt and 
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s almost always the case 


fered most 1 instance, as i 
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Government o 


have undertaken this important piece of work are not + 0 


likely to enter upon their task carelessly or half-heart- 
edly. Already they have brought about important 
changes in governmental bureaux where lax administra- 
tive methods have been uncovered. No one can deny 
that the cause in which they have enlisted is a worthy 
one. Perhaps it is one, however, in which none but 
brave and ambitious women would set to work. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERsITY the other day recognized a 

great man by conferring upon him the degree of doctor 

of laws. It is safe to say that 

with this academic - 

17¹ goes the affectionate regard o 

A Musician the American people. Ignace Jan 

Who Is Paderewski is a great musician. 

But he is more than that. In an 

Also a ardently awaited and labored for 
Statesman 


moment in the history of his 
country, it was given to him to 
play a great part. He played.it 
eminently well. 
war broke out, Paderewski threw himself with undivided 
ardor into the moral side of the conflict. He ceased to be 
a musician, as such, overnight. He became the point of 
contact and the motive power for one of the most appeal- 
ing movements known in our ume—the movement to 


resurrect a Poland long thought dead. His estate in 


Switzerland became the temporary home of all Poles in 
distress who could attain its refuge. His home became 
the council chamber of Polish liberties. baltic 2 

In America he worked as he never had worked be- 
fore at his art. His magic touch, interpreting his genius, 
earned thousands of dollars for the relief of stricken Po- 
land, the ‘harried battlefield of three nations. It is no 
secret that the fortune which his art had accumulated was 
lavished, and almost, if not entirely, dissipated upon the 
altar of his country. He forgot everything else that he 
might help his motherland, the land of Jan Sobieski, who 
saved the West from the Turkish avalanche—the land 
that had been so basely betrayed by the nations who had 
been saved by At. 

When Poland was finally liberated, it faced the gravest, 
problem of its restored political life. It was torn by 
diversity of counsel, rent by conflict of purposes. A har- 
monizing personality was needed—a personality to whom 
all factions could rally for the common good of the coun- 
try. That personality’ arose in the person of Paderewski. 
In-Paris, where the destinies of nations were being de- 


‘termined, it was the voice of Paderewski as Premier that 
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geven of its members ‘who were not of the required age of 
thirty years at the time of their election shall not be en- 
titled to their seats. In other words, the elections were 
null and void. They order things better in England, 
where the great Sir Robert Peel was just twenty-one 
when he became member for Cashel, and Lord Palmer- 
ston was of the same age when he, went to Westminster 
as representative of the pocket bofough of Bletchingley. 
In earlier days, Charles James Fox was returned for 
Midhurst when he was only nineteen. The present era 
is sgid to be the age of youth, but that excellent sentiment 


does not hold good in Italy, where a man has to be thirty 


before he can sit as deputy. Italy has not learned that 
political wisdom i is not entirely a matter of the years. 
——— 


RENEWED demands for home rule in Scotland are 


finding expression in the British House of Commons. 
They are attended with less turbulence than such demands 


are wont to be, and are even treated whimsically, if not 
humorously, by the members. When the Government of 
Scotland Bill was introduced the other day, Col. John 
Ward put the case for England. He would support the 
measure, he said, if it would keep Scotsmen out of the 
best posts in England and induce them to stick to their 
There, given in a nutshell, is a 
good reason for Scotland’s reluctance to rise to an aus- 
picious occasion ! 


Eton has duly celebrated its Fourth of June.“ but 
it was something of a shock to find the name of Thomas 
“Carlisle” on the program. It will be more of a surprise 
to discover that no one has been blamed for the mistake. 
There are some things an Eton boy must not fail to do 
to turn up the bottom of his trousers, to keep the bottom 
button of his waistcoat unfastened, and always to have 
his umbrella unrolled. But to become proficient in the 
art of orthography is a-very different matter. It is not 
there that the spell“ of Eton lies. 
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